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JUBILEE NUMBER, 

THE issue of June 25 will complete the Fiftieth Volume 
of Forest AND STREAM; and the event will be fittingly 
marked by making that a Jubilee Number, filled to over- 
flowing with good things. It will be notable for store 
of good reading and wealth of illustration. A prelimin- 
ary notice to the trade has already assured for this special 
number a wide demand. It will have a large circulation 
among those who are not regular readers of the paper, 
and for this reason will have increased attractions for ad- 
vertisers. Special advertising rates for the Jubilee Num- 
ber will be sent on application. 








BALTIMORE'S DOG PROBLEM. 


Wit the coming of warm weather recurs the prob- 
lem of dealing with the surplus dog supply of towns and 
cities, The solution of the question has been discovered 
by New York city, which has intrusted to the Society 
for the Prevention ef Cruelty to Animals the task of 
enforcing the license law, and collecting and disposing 
of unlicensed and stray dogs. The Society does the work 
most admirably, and so quietly and efficiently that the 
community is thoroughly satisfied and gratified. The 
experience of municipalities which have enlisted the ser- 
vices of the Society in this work has been uniformly 
happy, and may well serve as a precedent for others. 
The work is one which falls within the province of the 
Society, and wherever a branch of the organization ex- 
ists it may well be given jurisdiction in the matter. 

Baltimore is just now considering a reform in its 
method of dealing with this dog question. The pres- 
ent system is of a gang or gangs of self-constituted dog 
catchers, who are stimulated to activity by a reward of 
twenty-five cents for every dog captured and delivered 
at the pound. Wherever in force this system has al- 
ways proved vicious in practice. Voluntary dog catch- 
ers are likely to be ruffians and brutes, who fail to dis- 
tinguish between dog catching and dog stealing; affrays 
are always imminent between them and outraged own- 
ers; personal violence is frequently resorted to, and more 
than one murder has resulted from a dog catcher’s mis- 
directed enthusiasm. That the system does not work 
more smoothly in Baltimore than elsewhere was illus- 
trated by a case which appeared in one of the police 
courts of that city last week, when a young woman was 
brought before the court to answer a charge of assault 
and battery, the offense having been committed while 
she was engaged in defending the family dog from 
seizure by two dog catchers, George Washington and 
Elijah Toogood, both colored. The defendant, as the 
testimony showed, had discovered the men making away 
with the dog, and had fired a gun from an upper window 
“at an open space to attract a policeman.” George and 
Elijah were unscathed, but as is usually the case, several 
innocent bystanders suffered; a boy and two women 
were wounded; and in the case of one of them the justice 
imposed upon the family dog defender a fine of $75 and 
costs. What became of the dog is not reported: he prob- 
ably went to the pound and contributed his head-money 
to the enrichment of Washington and Toogood. This 
case is instructive because it is typical of the system. Un- 
der a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
regime, if there had been necessity of seizing the dog, it 
would have been taken quietly, decently and without 
provoking a small riot; the public peace would not have 
been outraged by a woman shooting at random from an 
upper window; and Baltimore would have been spared 
the police court record of a case which reflects extreme 
discredit upon it as a civilized community. 

Manifestly Baltimore should reform its dog license 
system, Two measures looking to that end are now 


before the city council. One proposed ordinance would 
give the superintendence and execution of the work into 
the hands of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals; the other one would provide two official 
dog catchers, to be paid salaries, instead of being re- 
warded so much per head for dogs captured. Manifestly 
either of the systems would be in the nature of an im- 
provement upon the crude and brutal methods which 
now prevail with their shotgun accompaniments. 








FIELD SPORTS AND WAR. 


“A SOUND mind in a sound body” is a maxim which 
appeals instantly to the favorable consideration of all 
sensible men. It is so self-evident that the mere state- 
ment of it wins one’s assent. But, potent as it is in times 
of peace, in times of war it is a thousandfold more so. 
The defenders of a nation must needs be physically able 
and enduring and clear of mind, both for their own 
preservation as individuals and the preservation of their 
country. But the physically strong and courageous and 
sensible are not the product of accident, nor are they 
peculiar to any special land or climate. The most vigor- 
ous men are those who grow and develop according to 
nature’s simple laws, those who breathe fresh air, live in 
the sunlight, drink pure water, and observe the gospel 
of cleanliness both in their persons and their lives; and 
while all! verve the latter conditions, the former are 
not sO eas ttainment by those who toil at the desk 
or bench {or their bread and butter, those who are 
chained to business. The workers, whether with brain 
or hand, can set aside but a small portion of their time 
for the needed recreation; but the benefits accruing from 
even a short time spent in field or on stream, in the whole- 
some sports of gun and rod, are incalculably great to 
those who are the beneficiaries. Such makes all the dif- 
ference between degeneracy and greater development, for 
no organism is at a standstill. Man advances or recedes. 
In engaging with the forces of nature, he develops to 
the highest capability of his nature. 

Week after week, for many years past, the gospel of 
wholesome recreation has been persistently preached in 
these columns. The many thousands who have enjoyed 
the witchery of the waters wherein hide the cunning 
game fish have found in Forrest AND StREAM a wealth 
of matter in sympathy with their sport, full of the best 
literature appertaining to it and related subjects, and also 
up to date on all technical information. The many 
thousands of others whose enjoyment was greatest in 
pursuing the big game of the forests, using the rifle to off- 
set the great size, strength and ferocity of the wild beasts, or 
those who pursued the gentler sports with dog and gun 
in pursuit of the game birds, were no less well served 
with the best that was entertaining and instructive. Thus 
the thousands who were “chained to business” had the 
newest and freshest of the world of sport from week to 
week, keeping their interest alive and their hopes revived 
for a time when the business chains would be broken— 
if not entirely, for a time at least sufficient to participate 
in the delights of the fields and streams. It was the 
doctrine of making men happier, and physically strong 
and capable. 

In preaching the gospel of wholesome recreation, the 
forsaking of desk and workshop for the necessary physic- 
al and mental recuperation, which can be found nowhere 
so potent as in nature’s own unroofed temples, much 
more than a passing good was conferred. The camping, 
the fishing and the shooting, in themselves delectable 
occupations, were a means of conferring on the com- 
munity a class of defenders, men with sound minds in 
sound bodies. 





Men who are physically strong and vigorous—these 
qualities resulti: g from the freedom, the activity, the 
self-reliance incident to the pursuit of field sports in 
time of peace—are palpably a great addition to the na- 
tion’s strength at all times, but they are of incomparable 
value in time of war. While there is much in the work 
of the soldier that is distinctly different from the work 
of the sportsman, there is hardly anything in the experi- 
ence of the latter which is not directly of value, by way 
of preparation, and analogous to the soldier’s life. The 
sportsman whose eye and hand and nerve are trained to 
the use of a rifle or shotgun makes a more efficient 
soldier from the very beginning than does the man 
whose first knowledge of a rifle begins with his enlist- 





ment. The man whose courage has been tested against 
the grizzly bear on its own ground displays greater forti- 
tude in the face of danger than does the recruit who 
never had occasion or opportunity to face any real 
danger in his life. The man whose powers of body 
are developed to the highest degree of activity and en- 
durance from long pursuit in the chase, who is alert, 
aggressive, self-confident and daring, who has camped in 
the wilderness, endured heat and cold and depended on 
his own efforts for subsistance, has already acquired 
much toward the qualities of the best soldier. 

Thus field sports, with their lessons in the use of the 
gun, in camp life, in horseback riding, in discipline, in 
dangers, in developing strong, fesolute and enduring 
men physically and mentally, are producing the very 
best material for the nation’s defenders in time of trouble 
such as this country is now experiencing in the war 
with Spain. 





The Government officials appreciate keenly the im- 
portance of physically and mentally able men, and their 
standards of fitness have these qualities in view, and are 
rigorously observed. Men who follow confining occu- 
pations, and who neither fish, ride, shoot, row, nor walk 
except from their doors to a street car, are apt to be 
narrow chested, and constitutionally incapable of any 
prolonged physical effort, even though they may have 
determination to go through a conflict, and grit enough 
to back up their determination. 

Let the young and the old fish and shoot, first because 
in these they have a healthy and innocent means of re- 
creation, and second, because the nation is a gainer in 
having better citizens, abler dufenders, and a wiser peo- 
ple thereby. 


THE MINNESOTA INDIAN CASE. 


IN our game columns to-day is reported an important 
decision just rendered by the Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota, defining the rights of reservation Indians as to the 
export of game contrary to the statute. An Indian 
woman residing on the White Earth Reservation, and 
engaged in the business of trading, shipped a consign- 
ment of birds to Detroit, Minn., where they were de- 
livered to the express company for exportation out of 
the State, in violation of the non-export law. The goods 
were seized by the game warden and confiscated as con- 
traband. The shipper then entered suit to recover, set- 
ting up the plea that the game having been killed on 
the reservation was not subject to control of the statute; 
and the case was carried to the Supreme Court. The opin- 
ion just handed down holds, after an examination of the 
treaties, that the jurisdiction of the State with respect to 
game extends over the Indian reservations, although 
by reason of the peculiar relations he!d by the Indians 
as wards of the National Government the State may not 
with respect to them enforce its laws on the reservations. 
When game has been shipped from the confines of the 
reservation, however, it becomes subject to State control, 
and if held in possession or transported in violation of 
the statute, it may be confiscated. This is good law 
and good common sense. The ruling will go far to make 
more efficient Minnesota’s excellent system of game pro- 
tection. With the market cut off the killing of game by 
the Indians will materially be reduced. How enormous 
this destruction is was indicated in a recent report by 
Rev. J. A. Gilfillan, a missionary among the Chippewas, 
who gave as his estimate, derived from an experience of 
years among the Indians, that the tribes in northern 
Minnesota killed annually an average of 355 moose and 
4,700 deer. They hunt, he says, at all seasons, by every 
method, without regard to law, and not only on the re- 
servations, but over large areas of contiguous territory, 
The very pith of the Supreme Court decision is just this, 
that it really has to do not so much with reservation 
game as with the game of the State at large, for the un- 
lawful destruction of which the reservation game traffic 
has been a pretext and shield. We may now look for a 
tightening of the lines of a system which has put Minne- 
sota in the front rank of game protective principles and 
practices. ‘i 














We would be glad to have addresses, of Forest AND 
SrreaM readers, whether regular subscribers or news 
stand purchasers, who, having volunteered, are now in 
camp, whether in a State camp or at Falls Church, 
Chickamauga or Tampa. 
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Hunting in Baffin Land. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM has already given the ac- 
count of that exasperating caribou hunt of mine in the 
heatt of Nugsuak Peninsula, on the west coast of Green- 
land, in 1896. The direct effect of that experience was 
to whet my appetite for an ultimate successful hunt, 
and I was handsomely repaid for all my effort last fall 
at the head of Frobisher Bay, Baffin Land, just under 
the Arctic Circle. 

We (my party of six and eleven Eskimos) had come 
up the bay 200 miles from the whaling station, in whale- 
boats, stopping occasionally for a day to hunt inland, but 
for the most part were disappointed about the game. 
Two or three small does were shot, by the Eskimos, 
I believe, but the herds which the natives had talked so 
much about had disappeared. As we came through 
Bear's Sound not a pan of ice was to be seen—hence no 
walrus. This was another setback, and although eider 
ducks swarmed in thousands in among the islands we 
pressed on to the head of the bay, where we were as- 
sured the “tookto” (caribou) would be found in numbers. 

We reached the head of the bay in ten days, taking 
advantage of tides and winds, rowing on calm days, 
which were extremely few, and against contrary winds; 
rushing through groups of islands where the tide was 
setting in all directions and seals were continually com- 
ing to the surface to,be met by a volley or shots from 
the boats as we sped along. Our larder was kept 
stocked with a variety of fresh food, ducks, venison, 
hares, ptarmigans and sea trout. 

The tenth day found the expedition camped near the 
mouth of a large river, named by Hall (the only white 
man before us to reach the head of the bay) the River 
Jordan. We pitched the big wall tent and small circular 
tent in a friendly way alongside of a family of Eskimos 
who were found residing here for the summer, living as 
usual in squalor and grease. Their canoes, or kayaks, 
were down by the river, bottom side up, and resting 
on piles of stones. Two whaleboats, covered on the 
bottoms with “ookjuk,” or big seal skin, rested beside 
them. A few dogs in a state of half starvation prowled 
among the skin tents, watching an opportunity to eat 
up their master’s boots, hung out to dry. 

A constant roar from the north came from the falls 
of the river, which dropped here 15 or 2oft. In these 
the seal trout were swarming, large speckled fish, run- 
ning fram 5 to 1olbs. in weight. We found the natives 
spearing them when we arrived. But to return to the 
caribou: After two or three days’ desultory hunting 
Shaw and I started off one morning early with our guns 
and our pockets full of hard tack. We crossed the river 
below the falls, getting the Eskimos to ferry us across 
on the backs of their kayaks, and took a course up the 
river valley, or rather among the foothills skirting the 
valley to the north. Let the reader bear in mind that 
there is absolutely no timber in Baffin Land, the only 
bush there being the Arctic willow, which confines 
itself to trailing along on the ground. The character 
of the country is barren, with some grass near the 
streams and a patch of winter snow here and there 
against the northern slopes. Glacial drift is scattered 
over the valleys, with occasional boulders strewn over 
the hills; the rock is gneiss. 

At six we stopped on the first ridge; we were work- 
* ing away from the valley, and scanned through the tele- 
scope the country ahead of us. This is the way reindeer 
are hunted in Arctic regions. Every well-to-do native 
is not without a spy-glass of some sort. 

There was nothing in sight. The only sound was the 
strong wind cutting by our faces. We kept on down into 
one valley, up the next slope, scanning the new sections 
at the ridge, and so on mile after mile. I was ponder- 
ing over my usual bad luck with this sport as we started 
to ascend one of the everlasting ribs of rock, when my 
companion, who was looking ahead, stopped and fell 
on his knees. I followed his example. As I did so 
he pointed in front of us, down a valley. A large male, 
barren-ground caribou was leisurely cropping the rein- 
deer moss, slowly raising his heavy antlers, now in the 
velvet, and moving toward us. 

I tried to compose myself. Many times hunting in 
Maine for moose, and in Greenland, I had imagined just 
such a scene as this, and thought how easy a thing it 
would be to raise a gun to my shoulder, take a long, 
steady aim and put a bullet through the heart, lungs or 
head of the big animal. But now I felt entirely differ- 
ent. There was a lump in my throat, but it was not 
there from the thought of shedding blood. Every hunter 
has known some time or other what that feeling is. 

We retreated down the hill and skirted it to the north, 
crawling up another slope in the direction of the game. 
The wind fortunately was in our favor. At last I reached 
the top, pulling up among a semi-circle stones as big as 
bushel baskets, of which I shall speak again later. There 
I gained enough courage to raise my head and look down 
the hill. The lump came into my throat again, for there 
was the big bull scarcely 7oyds. away. looking, I thought, 
sauatey st me. I turned over and lay down on my 
back. e seemed to my excited brain bigger than the 
—— ox I had ever seen. 

“You shoot first,” said Shaw to me in a low voice, 
“and I will be ready in case you don’t hit.” 

I turned over and looked again through the boulders. 
He was now a little nearer if anything, perfectly con- 
tented, munching the moss and slowly, very slowly, mov- 
ing his head, as though his horns weighed heavily upon 

im. 

Resting my Winchester convenientl 
front of me, I sighted long and carefully. I aimed at 
his heart, and as he raised his head and was square on 
I fired. The beast dropped in his tracks, while I sat 
on the ground blinking my eyes at the sight, while 
Shaw was dancing a can-can around the boulders, his 
> comment meanwhile being: “Bully shot, old man! 
bully shot!” And so it was. There was only one hole 
that we could find where the bullet had pierced the 
skin. ‘It was back of the neck and just below the burrs 





on the rock in 


of the horns—some distance, you will note, from the 
heart—but this time I had been lucky. 

We skinned and cut up the animal after taking the 
principal measurements. His shoulder was 50in. from 
the ground, the antlers 42in. from burr to tip, with 22 
points. He was fat, but his skin was not quite prime. 
The “tudnoo,” as the natives call the fat, lay 3in. thick 
on his back. 

It was then only 9 o’clock in the morning, but hunt- 
ing further that day was wisely given up. As it was, after 
skinning and packing the head, skin and the two hams, 
or 150lbs., besides the guns, it was evening before we 
did the ten or twelve miles between us and canip, 

One mile from the river we left our burden on 4 éon- 
spicuous boulder, and reaching camp sent the native 
boys after it. The next day they fotnd the carcass and 
brought it to their tents, consuniing, every vestige of it, 
even to the contents of the stotitach, which they con- 
sider an especial luxury. 

In talking with my head Eskimo about the shot-I had 
made I asked him to explain how there came to be 
but one bullet hole in the skin. I had firmly believed 
that the bullet had actually gone through the caribou’s 
mouth and out at the back of his neck. He laughed at 
this, however, and showed me where the hair had been 
torn away just in front of the hole. This explained miat- 
ters. As I had fired the animal was lowering his head 
to the ground, and the bullet entering the back of the 
neck had lodged somewhere in his body. 

The circle of stones from which I had taken my “pot 
shot” was, he said, placed there a long, long time ago 
when the “Innuits” (Eskimos) hunted the caribou with 
bows and arrows. They were built in the valleys or on 
slight elevations in the valleys. In these the hunters 
would take their stand. Others would round up the 
game and drive it up the valley. The caribou kept to 
the low land and passed within easy range of the men 
in ambush behind the boulders. I saw many of these 
circles in the trip through the bay, and near some of 
them were holes formed by piling up rocks, into which 
the natives cached their meat. 

Two days later the return journey was begun down 
the west coast of the bay along the savage, rock-ribbed 
coast of Meta Incognita. Caribou were more plentiful 
here, and one of my party had the good luck to run 
across a polar bear three miles inland up the bed of 4 
small stream. Many wolves were seéti 6n this coast. 

After visiting the Boas glacier we headed across 
the bay and reached the station. over familiar ground. 
The mee ship Hope was awaiting our arrival (we were 
two days late), and the next morning found my party 
all on board and bound for Sydney, C. B., the railroads 
and home. Russeit W. Porter. 





The Pearl River Country. 


COMPARATIVELY few Northern sportsmen know any- 
thing about the splendid fishing and hunting which 
exists in the southern parts of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
The last was my third season spent in exploring, hunt- 
ing and fishing along the line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, which penetrates a region which is all 
divided into rivers, bayous, and bodies of water extend- 
ing far inland, from the Gulf of Mexico. 

The district lying adjacent to Pearl River (which 
empties into Mississippi Sound, and is the dividing line 
between Louisiana and Mississippi) is about as fine a 
winter hunting and fishing ground as I have ever dis- 
covered. Thirty miles from New Orleans. La., is Lake 
Catherine, which is from two to five miles wide, and 
eight miles long. The waters of this lake seem to be 
directly connected with those of the Gulf of Mexico by 
several long arms called “passes,” which have tides every 
twelve hours. These “passes” are wide and deep enough 
to float an ocean steamer, and contain an immense 
variety of fish, among them being the tarpon, or “silver 
king,” sheepshead, red fish, mackerel, sardines, flounder, 
bass, green trout, ocean trout, king fish and over a dozen 
other varieties. 

A number of bayous flow into lakes Catherine and 
Borgne, and in the winter these bayous are alive with 
bass. I took fifty-six of these bass in one day, using for 
bait a small fish called perch by the natives, but which 
proved to be our little Northern sunfish. 

On the 7th of January I was rowing across Lake 
Catherine at 6 A. M., headed for Bayou Bazhan. famous 
for its black bass fishing. It was a very beautiful morn- 
ing, warm enough for me to dispense with a coat. The 
sky was just glorious, with fleecy clouds extending from 
north to south, lit up and beautifully colored by the 
rays of the rising sun. At the mouth of the bayou I 
met another angler who, like myself, was charmed with 
weather and scenery. To the eastward the clouds seemed 
like rose-tinted feathers, while over southwest the for- 
est lined shore of the lake loomed up faintly through 
the morning mist, growing gradually smaller and dim- 
mer, until the fine shadowy lines faded into the gray light 
of dawning day. Rowing up the bayou about a mile, I 
let the boat drift down stream, as the tide was running 
out, and hooking a small sunfish through the lips, I cast 
the lure 30ft. up stream, allowing it to drift gently down 
toward the boat. Fishing in Southern bayous, for bass, 
is very different from casting for bass in our Northern 
lakes and rivers. Southern anglers, at least in Louisiana, 
use a float attached to line about 4ft. from the bait. 
and it is certainly a novel way to fish for bass. as it 
thrills one to see the float disappear from view, which it 
does in a hurry when a hungry bass strikes the bait. 
The morning in question was just right for bass, and 
I commenced to enjoy good sport from the moment 
I made my first cast until my bait gave out. After 
lunch I used “cut bait,” removing the skin from dead 
sunfish, and cutting the fish in strips. which resembled 
a minnow, The bass ran from 1 to slbs., and proved to 
be good fighters. The water in all of these bayous is 
salty, and the fish are finely flavored. I noticed that the 
bass always bit best when the tide was running out. I 
fished in Bayou Bazhan six days, and my total catch was 
180 bass, the largest one weighing 5lbs., although I hook- 
ed several larger ones, that escaped through the hook 
breaking. * ’ ; 

The tarpon sometimes appear in great numbers in 
Lake Catherine. Two years ago a number of fishermen 


were hauling a seine in this lake, and they caught a 
school of tarpon, and in a few minutes the net was 
ruined. When I told the men that a tady had hooked, 
played and killed a tarpon which weighed toolbs., I 
quickly established a reputation as a good fish liar. 

Lake Catherine has many bayous flowing into it, all 
containing bass, flounder and whitecat, and I caught one 
fish that no one could name, it being shaped like a 
trout, having a forked tail, wide head, 4nd a tow of 
ellow spots extending from the held to the iniddle | 
oth sitles of the boty: This fish fount long ane 
savagely, and leaped out of the boat before being tit- 
hooked, alter upsetting the bait pail and playing havoe 
generally. 

I have just received a letter from a friend who is 
fishing for bass in the bayous emptying into Lake 
Borgne, and he writes me that he averaged 100 bass 
a day for five days. But the Pearl River country 
beats any place we have yet discovered for really grand 
hunting and fishing. Up the river,-a few miles above 
the mouth, the waters of the -river are clear and full 
of large bass, while the woods lining the shores, are 
full of deer, bear, turkey, anwar foon and fabbit. 
Honey Island, ih Peatl River, is heavily wooded, and 
fairly alive with game. 

A most interesting race of white people live in this 
Pearl River country; they have no churches, yet every 
one is thoroughly honest; no door is ever locked, and the 
latchstring is out to every stranger that happens to 
wander into the community. The people do very little 
farming, seemingly existing by hunting and fishing, yet 
every one looked fat and perfectly happy. In my next 
letter I will write more about these odd people, and hope 
to present some pictures taken from life in this te- 
gion. coal 

The dick shooting is great. Mallard, pintail, red- 
heads and canvasbacks are the only kind we deign to 
pull a bead on. Epwarp G. Tayuor. 





Reminiscences of an Old 
Sportsman.— XI. 


(Continned frém page 425.) 


Wuen exploring for new grounds I went to work sys- 
tematically, and carefully worked out all the covers in 
the section of country that I was investigating, whether 
they looked promising or not, for I often found capital 
shooting in places that did not have the appearance of 
being suited to the requirements of game of any de 
scription, and so often did this occur that I was forced 
to the conclusion that in reality I knew but little of the 
laws that govern the actions of birds, and that the thor- 
ough knowledge of all these matters that I had taken 
no little pride in was lantentably deficient, in this redpett 
at least; but | was ever quick to learn in matters of 
this nature, and I soon found that birds are very like 
human bipeds in some respects, patticularly in their 
love for the home of their youth, and that the laws that 
are said to govern them when selecting their haunts can- 
not be depended upon when put to the test of practical 
experience, for water and food supply have very little 
influence with grouse or woodcock, as well as many 
other birds, when selecting their place of abode. It 
is true that the birds must eat and have water, and when 
hungry or thirsty they will resort to the places where 
these essentials can be found, but that is far from prov- 
ing that the books are correct in stating that these 
places are always their regular haunts, for I have cer- 
tainly found it to be all wrong in numberless instances. 
Not that there are not many birds that have their homes 
where water and food abound and they may nearly 
always be found in the vicinity, but this proves nothing 
only that it is their home, for there ate many other birds 
that make their homes in places where not a drop of 
water or any food can be found, and they also may 
nearly always be found in their chosen haunts. I have 
known hundreds of such instances, and in many of 
these places I have repeatedly shot every bird in the 
cover, only to find upon my next visit to the spot that it 
was again as abundantly stocked as before. As I have 
already said, love of the place where they were bred 
undoubtedly often influences their choice when selecting 
their home, but there is something else that leads them 
to such resorts as I have described, but what it is I 
do not know, although I have puzzled my brains over 
the matter many times. } 

I was once shoeting with a friend, and we were cross- 
ing from one cover to another through a tract from 
which the wood had been cut the previous winter, and 
the sprouts had grown some 3 or 4it. in height. 

As we came to a little knoll I remarked to my compan- 
ion that I had killed many grouse here, and that it was 
a sure thing to find one or more here every time I 
visited the spot. I had scarcely finished speaking when 
the dog came to a point, and as we advanced a grouse 
rose and my friend killed it. A week later I was in the 
vicinity, and out of curiosity I went to the knoll and 
found another and killed it. A few days after this I 
met a friend, who told me that on the previous day he 
had also found one there. Now this place had been a 
noted place for grouse before the wood had been cut, but 
what should induce them to visit it when it was almost 
bare of cover and with no other cover within nearly a 
half mile of it I cannot tell, for the place was without 
water, and so far as I could see there was absolutely 
nothing in the way of food to attract them. How they 
were able to find the place is also a profound mystery, 
for so many birds were killed there that there a ae 
possibility that one-fourth of them could have been bre 
in the vicinity. A friend who sometimes drops into 
poetry,” or he at least takes plenty of poetic license 
when the spell comes on, accounts for this oo 
coming of the birds to such places by stating that or 
possess the power of communicating with each other 
the same as mortals do, and that directions to the va- 
rious places of resort, such as I have described, are 
honted down from generation to generation in the ro 
manner that our own traditions were transmitted before 
the art of writing was known, and that it was as easy 
for a bird to find the place described by its pozects ad 
friends as it would be for a countryman to fn ! e 
Astor House when proper direction was given him, 
although he were a thousand miles distant. I of course 
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readily assented to this, and asked him to tell me what 
attraction drew the birds here, but this was asking too 
much, for after he had looked over the barren spot 
where we were at the time, even his fertile imagination 
failed to find a plausible reason, and like myself he 
gave it up. 

With knowledge of this potently of the birds, but 
with no knowledge that would assist me in readily finding 
such places, I usually made a thorough exploration of 
new grounds, often going over them two or three times 
upon different occasions in order that I might become 
thoroughly acquainted with them, so that I could avoid 
the more barren portions, and thus often save valuable 
time when shooting them. 

In this manner I have worked out a very large portion 
of the covers in the eastern half of Connecticut, as well 
as many in Rhode Island and a goodly number in Mas- 
sachusetts, often finding some pleasant valley or beau- 
tiful hillside where abundant sport was sure, and in the 
good old days it was often the case that I was the first 
to pull trigger in such places, and for many years some of 
them were never shot over except by myself and friends. 
I have never thought it incumbent upon the sportsman 
to give to the public particulars as to the locality of 
game resorts, but have always believed that his “whole 
duty to man” in this respect was to share with his 
chosen companions the good things in this line that 
might come to him. Fifty years —_ shooters were few, 
and it made little difference whether the game resorts 
were generally known or not, but for many years it has 
been altogether different, for hundreds now shoot where 
one did at that time, and if the sportsman of the pres- 


two or three times each season, except that some of the 
best woodcock covers were shot over several times 
during the time of flight, and consequently there was 
always sufficient stock left for breeding, and each year 
I was sure of plenty of sport; but in late years all good 
places that are generally known are thoroughly worked 
out until not a solitary bird is left. More than forty 
years ago I was the proud possessor of a “happy valley” 
in the town of Scotland, Conn., and for several years 
myself and chosen friends enjoyed many glorious days 
along the little stream and on the adjacent hillsides, 
always finding an abundance of birds, but one day a 
couple of shooters followed us, and in a short time the 
happy valley was desolate. These men had each been 
shooting with me once, and once only, as, for reasons 
that were satisfactory to me, I had decided that once was 
enough. I felt badly to learn that they had found the 


. place, but felt worse when I heard that they boasted 


of the manner in which they had found it. After this 
I had an eye open when I was going to a favorite re- 
sort, and upoh several occasions I have succeeded in 
vutwitting theni. 

The next season after I lost the happy valley, one of 
these men followed me in order to play the same trick, 
but I have always thought that I had more satisfaction 
out of it than he did. I started very early one morning 
in October for some favorite cover in the town of Wil- 
lington, Conn. As we passed his house I saw his team 
ready, while he and a companion were evidently wait- 
ing to follow our lead. Explaining the matter to my 
friend, we soon settled upon a plan that we thought 
about the proper thing, so after we had passed through 


of wood for the kitchen fire. No sooner did he see me 
than that armful of wood went flying in every direction, 
as with a half shout, half bellow, which ended in a con- 
vulsive gurgling sound in his throat, he followed the 
kindling wood and went down all in a heap. inking 
that he was in a fit, I jumped from the wagon and ran 
to him. Just as I was about to lay hands on him his 
wife opened the door, and with wide-open eyes gave a 
half scream of fright, which changed to one of hysterical 
laughter when she saw me, and then she also went into 
a fit of screeching and laughing like one possessed. By 
this time my friend had risen to a sitting posture, where 
he remained writhing around, holding on to his sides 
and trying his best to keep up his end of the performance, 
After matters had quieted down somewhat both of them 
at once proceeded to give me the returns that I had 
come for. Sifting the broken sentences and ejaculations 
as they came from the lips of the merry pair, I found 
that three days after our squirrel hunt our two followers’ 
put in an appearance, and hitching their horse at a bar- 
way some little distance below the house they made 
a break for the red-hot cover that had been marked 
by them for their own. With heads erect and eager steps 
they took a beeline across the open pasture for the big 
woods, and were soon lost to sight in the dense tangle. 
Some two hours later my friend saw them emerge from 
the wilderness with heads not quite so erect and 
steps not quite so elastic. Coming to the house, 
they asked him if he could tell them where I usu- 
ally hunted, for they had only found briers and 
rocks among the fallen trees in place of the cover that 
they expected to find. With an innocent look and a 





ent time would keep his favorite cover for his _aes 
use he must not whisper even the direction in which it 
lies. Thirty years ago I often shot with a jolly, good 
fellow who was a capital companion in the field, a gen- 
tleman at all times, a good shot and well up in the 
science of woodcraft. We were often out together, but 
1 soon learned that it would not do to take him to any 
game resort that I did not wish the public made ac- 
quainted with, for he dearly loved to “fight his battles 
over again,” and in recounting the incidents of the 
day’s sport he would begin at the beginning and minute- 
ly describe the route and locality of every good place, 
giving the landmarks where every bird was found, and 
as his audience often contained other shooters they 
of course made a note of all this, and in a short time 
the good place was good no longer. I well remember 
how he thus ruined one of the very best of my favorite 
covers. This was a broad valley of swamp and meadow, 
where quail abounded, while the well-wooded hillsides 
that nearly surrounded the valley contained many nooks 
famous for both grouse and woodcock. I had shot over 
the grounds for several years, and had often taken 
friends there, and one unlucky day I took him. 
The evening after our return I went to the country 
store and was greatly surprised to find him in the 
middle of a detailed description of. our two days’ 
trip to several shooters, who appeared to be deeply in- 
terested, and so. plain was his description that every 
one of them readily found the place, although it was 
twenty-five miles-away. I was there a week later and 
learned to my sorrow that parties had been over the 
grounds nearly every day since my previous visit, and 
soon all that was left me of this once famous game re- 
sort was the memory of glorious days of abundant sport. 
After this he never had opportunity to give away any- 
thing = this line that was not already well known to 
the public. 2 

1 have often been followed by parties, who took this 
method to find good shooting grounds instead of hunt- 
ing them up for themselves, and in this manner I have 
occasionally been robbed of my vested rights, obtained 
by much hard work. These fellows would haunt any 
good place that they found until they had nearly exter- 
minated the birds and entirely ruined the resort. Now 
I seldom visited any of my favorite covers more than 


GROUP OF LESSER KOODOO. 
In the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 


an extensive tract of timber known as the “big woods” 
we turned from our course and drove to the house of a 
farmer friend who lived a short distance from the very 
worst tangle of briers, brambles and rocks that can be 
found in the whole region. I had often visited the place 
when squirrel hunting, as it was a noted place for them, 
and many a famous bag of the bushy tails had my far- 
mer friend and I gathered in here. Arriving at the house, 
we were received with open arms by my friend, who, 
like his illustrious ancestor the renowned Gen. Putnam, 
left his plow in the half completed furrow, and before 
we were fairly ready his trusty gun was over his shoulder 
and he was ready for the fray. Marching to the woods, 
we were soon among the squirrels, and in accordance 
with the well-known rules laid down for such cases we 
proceeded to load and fire with an abandon that would 
have stirred the heart of the very prince of squirrel 
hunters. I had given my farmer friend the points as to 
the two who had followed us, and in order that they 
might be led to believe that this was a red-hot corner 
he suggested that lots of shooting was absolutely in- 
dispensable, so we loaded and fired regardless, and to 
the best of my belief nearly fifty shots were fired before 
we left the cover. All the shooting, however, was not 
at random, for we had a goodly bunch of squirrels to 
show, as well as half a dozen grouse, for there were 
grouse all along the edge of the big woods in abundance, 
but the tangle of briers and fallen trees was such that 
no sane man would seek for sport with the birds in so 
unpromising a place. Returning to the house, we 
found dinner awaiting us, after which we bade our 
friend good-by, and with hearts at rest and love and 
good will in our bosoms for all the world, our two fol- 
lowers included, we laid our course for our grounds in 
Willington with no disturbing doubts or fears that the 
beautiful covers we loved so well would be desecrated 
by the sacrilegious tread of the robbers who had so 
persistently followed us, for we had been informed by 
a passing friend that he had met them several miles 
south, near a well-known cover. A week later, while 
on my way to a favorite resort in the town of Ashford, 


I drove to the house of my squirrel-hunting friend in- 


order to learn if the returns were in from our fusillade 
of the previous week. When I turned the corner near his 
hotenet saw him just going up the steps with an armful 


confiding manner that only comes to the gifted ones, he 
pointed in the direction of the very worst tangle in the 
whole woods, and assured them that if they would only 
go far enough in that direction, through the laurel 
thicket, they would find a woodcock cover that would 
astonish them, and that there were also lots of partridges 
there. This ~ new life into them, and they once more 
started for the woods with renewed hopes. My friend 
somehow could not set himself to work, but just stayed 
about the house, and as an occasional shot gave him 
some idea of the progress of the two hunters he would 
hug himself as he mentally pictured the forms of the 
victims floundering through the tangled laurel thicket 
or struggling among the cat briers until he had worked 
himself into quite a state, and as he expressed it had 
more fun in the old woods in a few hours than in all 
his life before. It was nearly night when they again 
showed up, and as they emerged from the forest one of 
them was so lame that he was using his gun for a crutch 
and could scarcely hobble along. My friend joined them 
as they came to their team, when he learned that the 
Jame one had slipped into a cleft of the rock and his 
shin had come in contact with the sharp edge, which 
had scraped off a piece of skin about the size of a half 
dollar, and as this had come to him more than a half mile 
away his stroll in the gloaming through the old primeval 
woods had not been so pleasant as the romantic sur- 
roundings and balmy air would seem to warrant. His 
companion was in somewhat better form, and with the 
exception of a wicked-looking furrow across his cheek, 
from which the blood was still trickling, and a sort of 
tired look, he appeared to be_all right. My friend omit- 
ted the profanity, but described it as something so féar- 
some that so long as he lived he would on no account 
pass the unholy spot in the dark. Not the least amusing 
part of the tale was the telling of it, and it goes without 
saying that I enjoyed it to the full; but the returns were 
not all in yet, for my friend could not keep the story, and 
it soon reached our village, where it was told at the 
store one evening in the pons of the victims before 
a jolly crowd, that applauded to the echo, and as the two 
men slunk away it was the unanimous opinion of the 
boys that worse could befall a man than scratched cheek 
or bruised shin. SHaDow, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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East African Mammals. 


BY D. G. ELLIOT, F.R.S.E, 
(Continued from page 424 ) 


Lesser Koopoo (Strepsiceros imberdis, Blyth). 
NaMeE, Arreh, 


Tue lesser koodoo is found at the base of the Golis and 
in the Ogaden, being plentiful in the valley of the She- 
beyleh River. 

is beautiful antelope, by far the handsomest of all 
those to be found in Somaliland, dwells in the thick for- 
est of thorn trees where there is a heavy undergrowth 
of aloes, bearing red or yellow flowers about sft. 
above the ground. I have seen it quite near the plains, 
but never in the open. The head and neck are spotted 
w'th white, and there are usually eleven to thirteen white 
stripes around the body. The ears are very large, and 
the horns of the male rise in a spiral, a miniature imi- 
tation of those of the big koodoo. The lesser koodoo 
is a wary animal, and is very skillful in concealing itself 
among the bushes, over which it looks for a moment at 
an intruder upon its haunts, and then goes bounding 
away over the bushes and intervening objects in the 
easiest and most graceful manner, more suggestive of 
flying than any other kind of motion. 

Careful stalking and tracking are necessary to enable 
one to get a favorable shot at one of these animals, and 
when he has reached a suitable shooting distance one 
must be quick and not linger upon his aim, This 
species goes in small herds of from four to six, and it is 
not often that two bucks are seen together. There 
is a great difference in the coloring of the sexes, the 
bucks being blue on head and neck, growing almost 
black with age, while the does are brown, as are also the 
young. At all ages the body is decorated with numerous 
white stripes, which gives it a very beautiful and strik- 
ing effect. The lesser koodoo is gracefully formed and 
all its movements are very easy and attractive, while 
it is a most pleasing sight to witness one, with head and 
tail erect, flying at full speed over the bushes. Unlike 
many of the other antelope, the lesser koodoo where 
once started is rarely seen again, as it generally goes a 
considerable distance when frightened, and the density 
of the forest in which it delights affords every means for 
escape. Frequently a number of does accompany one 
buck, and I suppose he secures as large a harem as he 
is able to maintain. The females are without horns, and 
are smaller and of slighter build than the males. Speci- 
mens of this animal are very scarce in collections, in fact 
I know of no institution save the Field Museum which 
possesses a full series from babyhood to adult age to 
represent the species. The skin is not easy to preserve, 
the hair coming out on the slightest provocation, 





NATIVE 


Witp Ass (Zguus asinus somalicus, Sclat). 
Gumburi, 


In certain parts of Guban, notably in the sterile dis- 
trict lying near the coast, ‘about twenty miles east of 
Berbera, the wild ass is not very uncommon. We met 
with it also in considerable numbers On the high plateau 
west of Laferug, and also saw some individuals south 
of the Golis range in the vicinity of “Nasr Hablod,” the 
mountains called “Virgin’s Breast,” where they were 
living among the thorn forests with high aloe under- 
growth, frequented by the lesser koodoo. In fact, it 
was on an occasion when I was engaged tracking one of 
these antelope that I came suddenly upon a little family 
of wild asses, consisting of a jack, mare and foal. It is 
a very handsome animal, and although the head is large, 
it is very well shaped and has none ot the heavy ap- 

earance so characteristic of the donkey generally. The 
io tay coat, relieved with the white nose and belly, 
and the striped whitish legs, all combine to present a very 
handsome animal, and I was most agreeably surprised 
by the first one we obtained, it had so much more of 
a game appearance than I had anticipated. The wild ass 
is an exceedingly wary creature, always on the alert, 
and it is no easy matter to approach within even long 
shooting distance of a single animal, much less a number 
of them together. They go usually either alone or in 
small parties of two or three individuals. The greatest 
number I ever met with at one time was eight. Thy pre- 
fer sterile, rocky districts, the ground covered either with 
sand or broken stones, and when hunting them I often 
wondered what the animals lived on, grass was so scarce 
and the blades grew so far apart when a patch was dis- 
covered. Wild asses are dependent upon water, and 
they never go far from places where it may be easily 
obtained, and their tracks were always visible in the vicin- 
ity of pools or other sources of supply, showing they 
came regularly to drink. In spite of their alertness, 
swiftness and other game qualities, no one, I should 
imagine, would shoot a wild ass for sport, it is too much 
like slaughtering horses, and after killing the first one, 
if it had not been for scientific purposes, none of my 
party or myself would have molested them a second 
time. The flesh of these animals is very good, almost 
the best we ate in Somaliland, being more tender and 
having much more flavor than any of the antelope. It 
does not seem to be a ve lentiful species even in the 
country of its nativity, ae f should judge it would not 
require much persecution to speedily extinguish the race. 


THE Lion (Felis “eo, Linn), Native Name, Lida. 


The lion is pretty well distributed throughout Somali- 
land, becaming more plentiful as one penetrates into the 
interior. 7 is getting to be rather scarce north of the 
Golis. Range, and we first came upon its track and heard 
its roar at night at Mandera, near the base of the moun- 
tains. The Somali lion is a degenerate descendant of 
the South African species, much smaller in size as a 
rule, of a grayish hue, and with little or no mane. Rare- 
ly are specimens obtained with even a fairly long mane. 
Judging from our experience with them, they are most 
cowardly in disposition, and avoid man’s presence when- 
ever possible. Of course, if wounded and surrounded 
so that escape seems impossible, the Somali lion will 
show fight, as any other animal will, even a rat, but his 
principal idea seems to be when followed to put as 


NATIVE NAME, 


- faces. 


— ground between himself and his pursuers as pos- 
sible. 

We did not make it a business to hunt lions, as it 
wastes too much time, and after seeing a number of skins 
I decided it would not properly represent the real lion in 
collections, and so after procuring a specimen or so 
we paid no attention to them except when they were 
accidentally met with. At one time we followed one for 
several hours until sunset compelled us to give the chase 
up, and although the beast continually took refuge in 
dense grass and thickets of thorn bushes, he never would 
remain in them or show fight, and he was only seen once 
by one of the beaters. We met with lions in the middle 
of the Haud, many miles from water, and these animals 
must depend upon the blood of the creatures they kill to 
quench their thirst. Lions commit great depredations 
upon the flocks of the natives, and will no doubt make a 
meal of one of them also if they happen to find him 
asleep or off his guard in the bush. The Midgans kill 
many of them with their poisoned arrows, which, al- 
though they inflict but slight wounds, bring death in a 
brief period. Lions are sometimes hunted on horseback 
by large parties of natives, who bother him to such 
an extent that he does not know which way to turn, and 
is killed by their spears and arrows. An unsportsman- 
like way frequently practiced is to tie a donkey secure 
close to an ambuscade built of logs and thorn bushes and 
wait for the lion to come and kill the donkey, and then 
shoot him at close quarters. The lion is attracted by the 
braying of the captive animal and, as he is very fond of 
donkey flesh, soon finds the place where he hopes to 
secure a much desired repast. In the highlands and 
colder parts of the country, as might be expected, the 
coat of the lion is thicker and heavier, but although I 
have handled a considerable number, I have never seen 
a really fine Somali lion skin, and doubt if the country 
produces one. Of course, anywhere near the coast it is 
difficult now to meet with an old lion, they having been 
mostly all killed, and those obtained are usually young 
or three-quarters grown, with the cub look still on their 
Doubtless, to find them at all, one will soon be 
obliged to penetrate far into the interior, for, Jike most 
wild creatures, the lion is rapidly passing away. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


A Glance at the Sparrows. 


STARTING out one April day for a visitation of the 
pastures and a glance at the arriving birds, I found in 
my own street a “sapsucker” at work on one of the 
maples. He had drilled several small holes in the rough 
bark, which was now darkened by the trickling sap. 
Inserting his bill and wetting it in the sweetish liquid he 
smacked his mandibles with evident satisfaction. There 
used to be controversy as to whether this species really 
cared for sap or did its boring for grubs under the 
bark, The question was never debatable after Frank 
Bolles published ‘the result of his painstaking observa- 
tion. Sapsucker this beautiful bird is by nature, as by 
name, In the book he passes as the yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker, Red-throated would better denote his chief dis- 
tinction from the other wood-drillers. Like them this 
species wears the red crown, only in both sexes and more 
extended than in some; but in the adult male the throat 
is of the same brilliant crimson, and this marking identi- 
fies him at once. 

Of course I did not get away from the village without 
the English sparrows offering themselves for observa- 
tion. hese little scamps are quick to recognize modern 
improvements that offer them housing. One was carry- 
ing a load of building materials up under the hood of an 
electric light suspended at a street corner, and it was 
not so bad a place for nesting as it might seem, Some- 
thing like an oven when the sun heats up the iron cone, 
and not very cool when the light is burning, one would 
say; but the opening at the top must keep up a con- 
stant draft of air, and the protection from cats is com- 
plete, and from storms fairly so. The man who puts 
in the new carbons told me that the lowering of the lamps 
for that purpose does not break up the nesting. He has 
found eggs in the nests where the birds were permitted 
to remain, but they are not encouraged to do so. One 
of the maples beside the walk carried the dead stub 
of a large limb, and from the surface seemed to project 
a bird’s head. Thjs proved to be an English sparrow 
looking out from the mouth of a woodpecker’s burrow. 
I watched a little afterward, to see if they were nesting 
in this odd place. I could not make out that they were, 
but one of them could not ask a snugger port in a storm. 

The several species of native sparrows have a family 
likeness so marked as to be rather discouraging to the 
ornithological student who is trying to distinguish them. 
With more observation they develop an individuality, 
by which they are recognized, like our human friends, 
without an analysis of their points of appearance. The 
beginner, however, needs to know the characteristic 
marks which can be seen with an opera glass. He can 
seldom get near enough to birds for a satisfactory ex- 
amination with the unaided eye, and he presumably has 
not the license to kill them for study, which the laws 
of some States hedge about with regulations which are 
just about prohibitory. When he sees a bird a little 
bigger than a canary, of a generally brown or grayish 
color, he may take it for a sparrow, and look closer for 
the signs of the species. In a summer walk in my dis- 
trict I expect to see five kinds, and some that nest in 
Canada are likely to be met with here in the migrating 
seasons. Two at least besides the English may some- 
times be seen in the village. The social anes: or 
“chipping bird,” is quite at home among folks, as the 
name may imply. You will perhaps see him skirmishing 
for crumbs about the kitchen door, and will know him 
by his dull reddish crown, with the white stripe beneath, 
then the clear, black line through the eye, which, when 
seen from the front, in connection with the bill, also 
black, seems to divide the head horizontally. The plain 
ash-colored breast is like that of some other species. 

Rather less common in the village is the song spar- 
row, which I found further out, hopping briskly about 
shrubs and brush heaps, with tail feathers erected. and its 
dark brown head feathers also when excited or alarmed, 
forming the semblance of a crest; meanwhile uttering the 
single chirp which many kinds of birds use when busied 


or disturbed, over and above the series of notes which 
may be more fairly called songs. This is the singing 
sparrow par excellence of those most often seen. It 
comes north with the robin, and the short, sweet song 
which it pours from the topmost twig of some low tree 
is one of the*most welcome signs of.spring.’ The song 
sparrow has a streaky front, but three dark spots, one in 
the breast and one under each side of the bill, stand 
out conspicuous enough to distinguish the species. 

In a stumpy pasture I found the vesper sparrow ex- 
actly at home. This is a bird of the fields and of the 
ground. For ten or fifteen minutes 1 watched one 
slowly gliding over the turf hunting insects and worms, 
several of which it caught and devoured while I gazed. 
In general appearance the vesper is of a grayer tone than 
the song sparrow, and it is rather more leisurely in 
action. It is the most streaked of our sparrows. Fine 
streaks traverse the head and coarser ones the body. A 
dark band edged with white crosses the upper part of 
the wing, and a more conspicuous white stripe crosses 
lower down. A noticeable feature is a pale line that 
curves down and back from the mouth and then upward. 
When the bird flies it proclaims its species by displaying 
the white outer feathers of the tail. A bit of rusty color 
on the front of the wing is hardly prominent enough to 
justify the name bay-winged bunting which some give to 
this species. Its evening song suggested the appella- 
tion vesper, which would apply to some other birds as 
well—the robin, for example, is a famous vesper singer. 
Perhaps grassfinch is as good as any of the titles of this 
sparrow. 

On a stump in the same pasture a field sparrow was 
standing. Throwing back its head it poured out a deli- 
cate song running off into the finest trill, suggesting a 
tiny bell set rapidly jinglipg and left to stop itself, a song 
small and clear enough to match “the horns of elfland 
faintly blowing.” The song of the chipping bird is simi- 
lar, but rather stronger and lower-keyed and lacking the 
beli-like quality. This is the smallest of our sparrows. 
It has the plain ash-colored breast of the chipping bird, 
and about the same reddish crown, but not the black 
line through the face. Even the bill is not black, but 
pifkish, and this is one of the distinguishing marks. A 
reddish tract across the back and shoulders is very no- 
ticeable. 

Take the field sparrow somewhat enlarged, mark a 
dark spot on the breast and make the wings distinctly 
white and black, and you have the appearance of the 
Canada or tree sparrow, which I saw in these fields about 
the same time on its way north, together with the white- 
throat, the latter, however, rather more partial to the 
woods and shrubs. To one trying to know the birds by 
name it is an important help that so many are named 
from their most striking characteristic. The white- 
throated sparrow is an example. It is the best named 
and the best marked of them all. The white throat patch 
is unmistakable. Sometimes it makes the bird look as 
if it were trying to swallow a wad of cotton. Another 
distinctive mark is a bit of yellow back of the bill. There 
are several other sparrows, but I have not yet come upon 
them in my district. Bristow HI. 





Some Man-o’-Warsmen’s Pets. 


THERE is probably not a man-of-war afloat that does 
not carry at least one pet of some sort or another. An 
example of the way the pet business may occasionally 
be overdone was furnished on a United States gunboat 
cruising in Mexican waters a few years ago. When the 
ship dropped her mudhook in the harbor ‘of Acapulco 
three-quarters of the ship’s company forward went ashore 
and bought paroquets to carry to San Francisco. A 
paroquet is about as noisy and garrulous a bunch of 
gorgeous plumage as can be found. These particular 
paroquets could talk nothing but barbarous pigeon 
Spanish, but, so far as swearing went, they were most 
able. The owners of the birds contrived to get on 
er good terms with them, but did not succeed in 
teaching them English. One of the results of the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between the men and the 
birds was that when all hands were summoned aft to 
quarters the paroquets got lonesome and set up a whimp- 
ering and whining just like that of babies, which they 
kept going until the men were dismissed from quarters 
and returned forward. 

The Mexican gunboat Zaragossa, a pretty, yacht-like 
little craft, was in the harbor at the time, and on the 
day before the departure of the American vessel the Zara- 
gossa’s commander, an ex-officér of the British navy, 
went aboard to make a visit of ceremony, accompanied 
by his staff officers—for the little Zaragossa is a flagship. 
The men on the United States cruiser-were drawn up 
at quarters as the Mexican officers came over the side, 
and the paroquets up forward were, as usual, crying over 
their temporary desertion by the tars. 

When the Mexican officers got over the gangway and 
started to address the American skipper in Spanish, 
there was a sudden hush among all the paroquets. The 
birds were apparently cocking their ears at the sound 
of their own language. They listened respectfully, with- 
out letting out a word. Then the American skipper, who 
was a man with a big voice, started to reply to the 
Mexican officers. This started the uproar among the 
paroquets again. The skipper had barely gotten out half 
a dozen words before the birds, in a shrill, broken 
chorus, began to lay him out. They exhausted the whole 
Greaser language of vituperation and scorn, and then 
began all over again. They heaped disgrace upon the 
skipper and denounced him in every set term known to 
distempered Mexican fishermen. The skipper smiled at 
first—a continuance of his conversation was impossible 
on account of the noise—but when the thing continued 
for a matter of five minutes or so he began to get purple 
in the face. He took the Mexican naval officers aft and 
entertained them in his cabin, and as he went aft the 
birds up forward hurled a parting volley of denuncia- 
tion after him. The men were dismissed from quarters, 
and then succeeded in quieting the birds, but it was too 
late. The Mexican officers had no sooner departed than 
all hands were whistled to quarters and the executive 
officer’s order that ev one of the profane paroquets 
should be taken ashore by its owner forthwith. 


When the cruiser Olympia arrived on the China station 
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a few years ago, one of the marines brought aboard a 
Japanese goat, an animal about the size of a big St. 
Bernard dog and capable of strong friendships and equal- 
ly strong dislikes. This especial Japanese goat had 
probably suffered deeply from disappointments in early 
life, for he was surly to the last degree. The marines 
took him in hand, and by careful and persuasive methods 
brought him around to the point where he would endure 
the petting of men in the marines’ uniform, but he would 
have none of the blue jackets. He butted them about 
impartially, and as he seemed quite impervious to the 
clubbing of belaying pins and marlinspikes, he always 
had the better of it in these encounters, and the men 
with the bell-bottomed trousers learned to sheer off 
when they made out the big goat patroling the main 
deck, They tired of thus bolting for it after a while, 
and at a secret indignation meeting it was resolved, not 
to make a howl to the commanding officer, nor to slit 
the goat’s weazand, but to retaliate. So one of the blue 
jackets went ashore and got another Japanese goat of 
about the same proportions as the one the marines 
had trained. In the course of a week or so the tars 
had their goat trained so that he would ram the first sea 
soldier he saw, top sergeant or buck private, and the 
marines began to limp around feeling of themselves. 
The blue jackets and marines combined to keep the two 
goats apart, for their belligerence was great. 

One afternoon, however, after knock-off had been 
piped and all hands were laid out on corking mats, the 
blue jackets’ goat evaded the watchfulness of his care- 
takers and made for the marines’ goat on the after part 
of the spar deck. The combat was fierce and protracted. 
A dozen of the men tried to pry the two goats loose, but 
it was no use. The goats plainly meant to make a 
finish of it. The contest was about equal at first, but 
after a while the blue jackets’ goat showed that he 
was the better stayer of the two. He wound the fight up 
by penning the marines’ goat at the gangway. Then he 
took half a dozen backward steps afd made for the 
beaten goat head downward with all his force, butting 
the sea-soldiers’ rammer straight off the gangway into 
the sea. The marines’ animal swam for it and made the 
beach. Then a truce was patched up, the beaten goat 
was brought back, the two pets were trained to endure 
each other, and to refrain from butting any members of 
the crew, and the goats are now sworn pals and stand 
monthly muster side by side, with their ship’s cap-ribbons 
around their necks. i 

An old quartermaster on the cruiser Alert picked up 
a cub panther at one of the South American ports on the 
west coast a few years back. The animal was a pretty 
little chap and perfectly amenable to persuasion, al- 
though as he grew larger he would occasionally let out 
a snarl when the blue jackets offended his dignity that 
revealed his latent nature. His owner kept the cub’s 
claws carefully cut, and he thought that he was in a fair 
way to achieve the domestication of a wild animal. The 
skipper had in a corner of his cabin three Peruvian fox 
terrier pups, that he was carrying to San Francisco for 
shipment to his children in the East. One morning, 
when all hands were at 9 o’clock quarters—the ship was 
at sea—the commanding officer, standing at the break of 
the poop to get the reports of the division officers, heard 
smothered yelping in his after cabin, and went aft to 
see what it meant. hag, 

The young panther was standing over three dead Peru- 
vian fox terriers with blazing eyes and ruffled fur, and 
he jumped at the skipper as soon as he saw him. The 
skipper shook off the beast after he had been clawed and 
bitten, By this time a Great Dane dog and a mastiff, 
hearing the racket from their dozing mats iorward, were 
in the cabin. The dogs had previously got along admir- 
ably with the panther, but they no sooner made their 
appearance in the cabin than the thoroughly aroused 
young brute seemed to be atop of both of them at once. 
The panther hung on to the mastiff’s throat until the 
great dog rolled over dead, and he kept up such an 
incessant fiddling with his hind feet while he was thus 
cooking the mastiff’s hash that the Great Dane could not 
get at him.” The Great Dane finally nosed underneath 
and caught the panther’s throat and shook the life out of 
him, but not before both of his eyes had been destroyed. 
‘tne skipper sent the young panther’s pelt home to _ 
a muff for his little gil, and the blue jacket woul . 
out of luck who would attempt to install on any vesse 
commanded by this officer a pet more difficult of repres- 

i a dog or a cat. . ’ 
sit are is a tae mate on the cruiser Detroit nd 
was once a circus roustabout. During the years that he 
knocked around with various circuses he became a pro- 
ficient in the art of charming snakes. He has ows 
unnumbered scares into his shipmates since he lowe 
the navy. He always carries some sort of snake about 
with him, and he has been punished by having his liberty 
restricted times without number for persisting in rae 
ing serpents over the gangway on returning from ere 
expeditions in foreign ports. He carries a pet a care 
wound underneath the wide collar of his mustering s . 
on some of his shore trips and enjoys himself vor e 
strikes a man verging upon delirium tremens. Noone 
ago this man returned to his ship from shore liberty 
just in time to fall into line for monthly muster on : 
Sunday morning. He did not have time to stow his — 
der away, and the adder awoke from a doze just at the 
moment the commanding officer walked down the gun- 
ner’s mates’ line. The blue jackets who stood near “ 
scribe the skipper’s language as having been of the eat 
Jolly Roger character, and the owner of the aoeet, er 
a 10-day term in the brig for disobedience of orders. 


New York Sun. 





Eagle and Deer. 


HE illustration of the eagle and deer, which has an in- 
wm resemblance to the Audubon painting, of by oe 
an engraving’ was given in the issue of May 7, is from 
Mr. Harting’s recent work on Falconry. e berkute 
ot bearcoote, the golden eagle, is trained and used by 
the natives of Tartary and the Kirghis ee for hunt- 
ing foxes, wolves, boars and deer. Mr. Harting quotes 
this description from Atkinson: “We had not gone far, 
when several large deer. rushed past a jutting point of 
the reeds and bounded over the plain about jooyds. from 
us. In an instant the bearcoote was unhooded and his 


shackles removed, when he sprang from his perch and 
soared into the air. I watched him ascend as he 
wheeled round, and was under the impression that he 
had not seen the animals; but in this I was mistaken. 
He had now risen to a considerable height and seemed 
to poise himself for about a minute. After this he gave 
two or three flaps with his wings and swooped off in a 
straight line toward his prey. 1 could not perceive that 
his wings moved, but he went at a fearful speed. I gave 
my horse his head and a touch of the whip; in a few 
minutes he carried me to the front and 1 was riding 
neck and neck with one of the keepers. When we were 
about 200yds. off the bearcoote struck his prey. The 
deer gave a bound forward and fell. The bearcoote 
had struck one talon into his neck, the other into his 
back, and with his beak was tearing into the animal’s 


liver.” 
Game Bag and Gun. 
A Caribou Hunt in Quebec. 


ACTING on the principle that a good story of woods 
life, even though written in private correspondence, 
should find its way to the readers of ForEst AND STREAM, 
a New Jersey contributor sends us these extracts from a 
letter received from a friend in Quebec: 

QuesBec.—Mr. Alling—Dear Sir: As Clarence could 
not enjoy a trip to the woods, I must give him a sketch 
of our experience. My friend Spearing was in town on 
a curling match, and knowing that he was coming I 
sent him a postal card to brink his blanket and rifle. We 
left at 2 P. M. on Jan. 2, and were met at the station 
by Frank and our little friend, the Indian Volant. The 
next morning at 8 we were all packed, and started for 
the camp. As our road has not been used this winter, we 
had to go a mile past Frank’s and take a lumber road, 
which ran back till it struck near our road a little beyond 
the Rimouski, the first river we pass going in, there to 
abandon the horses and send them back, strap on our 
snowshoes, and start on a six-mile tramp over 3 to 4ft. 
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first Tauridiff. We sent the two men back to take after 
them, and they soon came up, but followed awkwardly 
and started them without getting a shot, and once fright- 
ened there is no use following that day, as they travel 
many miles before stopping. After another day on the 
Tauridiff we returned to camp through a heavy snow- 
storm, the snow falling so fast as to cover the tracks of 
those who were an acre ahead. And how the wind whis- 
tled. It was quite dark when we got to camp, with its 
welcome shelter and warm beds—that is, comparatively 
warm. We were somewhat alarmed during the evening 
by hearing what sounded like shouts from the lake, and 
as Johnson and the one-armed hunter had promised to 
come over from Lake de Baies, we were afraid they were 
lost on the lake. So we put all our lights in the window 
and went down to the shore and fired guns, but after 
waiting some time concluded that it was owls. 

The next day we started about 7, Spearing and Volant 
going east from the camp to cross East Lake and to 
Twenty-four Acre Lake, Frank and I taking the portage 
track from the camp. I had sworn a big swear that if I 
found a track I would stick to it all day, as it was 
the first time I had left camp to look up a track. 
About five minutes from camp I found two fresh tracks 
going in the direction of the Little Bay on the Cassette 
near the river. Following them carefully, I found they 
had crossed the end of the bay and into the woods to- 
ward the river. Fearing to be seen on the ice, I hur- 
ried back to the portage and down to the river, hoping to 
get a view of them, but not finding any tracks went back 
again and struck into the woods in line with where I 
supposed they might be. Soon I picked up their tracks 
and followed them back and forth till I found they must 
be but a few minutes old, when I missed Frank, and 
going a little to one side I saw him crouched near the 
shore, and he showed me the track where one of them 
had gone off up the lake, stopping several times to look 
round when only soyds. off. Instead of going back and 
following the track I had been on, as a sagacious hunter 
ought to have done, we started up the lake and found 
that the caribou had entered the woods about half a mile 
i so we started in after it, in and out, up and down, 
atraid to snap a twig with our snowshoes, till about a 
mile up it came out on the lake, and in about ten minutes 
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of snow, carrying our packs. I can tell you, mine was 
not a very heavy one. Not having had snowshoes on for 
a couple of years, we found it heavy work, and were glad 
when we came in sight of the White House, with any 
amount of growing pains in our hips. 

Frank had got there first and shoveled the snow from 
the stovepipe and started a fire, so we prepared some 
beef tea and sundries that soon made an improvement in 
our condition. On the road in we crossed some caribou 
and deer tracks, so Spearing and Volant spent an hour 
or more after them, but decided to turn back to camp, 
lest it should prove too long a tramp for the first day, 
as far fields look green even in winter. We decided to 
start on Saturday morning at 8 and go back to the Tauri- 
diff, a walk of eight miles, and as the track had not been 
broken it was heavy walking. On the portage from 
Long Lake Frank and I, who were valiantly protecting 
the rear and making use of the first men’s tracks, found 
a cache of caribou meat, so I chopped off 4 or sibs. and 
took it with us as evidence that there was game around, 
and lest we might not get any more. It made a good 
bouillon for Sunday. 

We met a one-armed hunter, who was the owner of the 
venison we had borrowed, and he laughed when we 
asked him if he knew it. He had shot two a few days 
before, one out of a herd of nine on the Cassette above 
the Two Islands, and one on Long, and his dog had 
frightened four off the Tauridiff just before we arrived. 
Volant had shot two out of four on the Tauridiff the 
week we started, and Paul was after four others. There 
were tracks in all directions, and on the banks of the 
Tauridiff there had been a herd of about thirty browsing 
for some days the week previous to our visit, when they 
started Spaeawerd, which was the direction most of the 
tracks were in; in fact, had we been a week earlier we 
might have shot a dozen, but we wasted time covering 
so much ground instead of marking the tracks nearer the 
camp. Had I been in better condition I ought to have 
followed some fresh tracks that crossed our road on the 


we got a glimpse of it on the north shore and followed 
till we had got up to opposite the islands, where it again 
entered the woods, t decided to find which way the 
tracks turned, and then come out and take the lake again, 
as I expected it would cross the bay at the beds. Frank 
waited till he thought I had returned to the lake and 
gained the point, when he advanced through the woods. 


I had just hurried through a drift to get a view of the~ 


bay, when I saw a perfect tornado of snow as the fright- 
ened animal launched from the woods with a 15ft. jump 
and went away at an angle up the lake, I hurriedly ex- 
amined and sighted my rifle and dropped on my knee, 
and the first good view I got was through my back peep 
sight as through a telescope. I pressed the trigger and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the game finish its lea 
by diving head down into the snow and water, which is 
always on top of the ice. It was so dead that it did not 
fall, but stood still with its nostrils in the water. The 
ball had severed the spinal column, cutting clean through 
the marrow. You should have seen Frank as he rushed 
out and took in the scene. We lost no time dressing the 
meat and setting it in shape to freeze, then returned to 
camp, taking the main lake; time, three and a quarter 
hours. We had been there but twenty minutes when 
Spearing returned and was surprised to see a fresh heart 
on a stick outside the camp. ey had traveled from the 
time they left camp till then, following the tracks of two 
caribou, till coming to the portage they had found my 
snowshoe tracks, when Volant observed “A good chance 
for Mr. Sampson,” and they returned to camp to.find us 
looking up boards to make a sleigh. 

When it was told that I had followed only one track 
up the lake, and that they had followed two, we decided 
that the other caribou must be there still—that is, the one 
I followed before seeing Frank. Volant’ immediately 
started back and found that the other one had followed 
up in my track for some distance and then had taken to 
the woods and back round by the rear of the camp, where 
he followed it, but it had gone off back to East Lake. 
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We got supper, a real good one, and then started to 
make a sleigh. I took the shelves from the kitchen to 
make the runners, and Volant cut a couple of white 
birches, which he split and chopped into two lathes 
about oft. long by 3X %in., and bent to suit the runners. 
We soon had a very fair sleigh by connecting them with 
bars driven into auger holes. 

The next morning it was decided that Frank and 
Volant should take the guns and make a try down the 
portage to look up tracks, while Spearing and I should 
go up for our deer, about two miles. We found it no 
easy task to haul it back to the portage. About 10 A. M. 
we suddenly decided to go home. Leaving the deer 
on the ice, we returned to camp, and making up small 
packs each went back to the lake, where we found Frank 
and Volant, who reported no luck. Judge of our sur- 
prise when Volant told us to go on, he intended bringing 
out the caribou himself. We found at the station that 
it weighed 17olbs., and he weighed 120. Bring it out 
he did, up hill and down dale, till he struck the lumber 
road, where it lay till a horse was sent back for it. It 
was a long, heavy tramp coming out, after having the 
tramp up the lake, as it is over twelve miles by the 
lumber road to Frank’s, and as we did not find the horses 
there we had to continue on. Spearing and Frank got 
home about 7 P. M. I was later coming down than 
they, and when at about 6 o’clock I heard voices off in 
the woods, I knew there was a lumber camp there. I 
very sagaciously turned on the road and crossed over to 
it, and found the men just gathered in from the woods. 
As I appeared at the door and saluted in French, a 
clever-looking man appeared from the back and took my 
snowshoes and rifle and bade me welcome, at the same 
time removing my wet clothing and cap, and making 
a place on the drying rods hung them near the stove. 
He invited me to a special seat, and ordered the cook to 
set up rations of strong tea, pork and beans, camp-made 
bread, etc. Perhaps it was not welcome when used with 
the sauce I had picked up in my eight-mile walk. Then 
he made up his bunk and invited me to lie there till 
the horse should come up. Now it requires contrast 
to enable one to appreciate comfort, and I had had experi- 
ence that made me fully appreciate the comforts at that 
camp, with its kindly occupants. 

Alter the men, twenty-eight in number, had finished 
their supper, a signal was given by the foreman, and all 
hands knelt while prayers were recited, all joining in 
the responses. After this each one was at liberty. Some 
played games, cards, etc.; others repaired harness, made 
axe handles or spun yarns. About 9 P. M. the horse 
arrived with the caribou. Before starting the foreman 
dressed me in his warm, dry overcoat, as I had only a 
summer coat on, and away we went on a cold, windy 
drive, and got to Frank’s all right, had supper and to 
bed till 12:30, when we drove down to the station and 
got the 6 A. M. train, and home in good order. Now 
talk about sentiment, really the lumber camp experience 
was very pleasant, with its kindly, disinterested atten- 
tions, and will always make a pleasant memory. About 
thirty of my friends had a share of the delicious veni- 
son, and I wish I could have sent you a steak; it was 
equal to small trout. I am having the head mounted 
and the skin dressed to make a hunting jacket, and I 
hope some day to have the pleasure of wearing it in 
your company. R. Sampson. 


Duck Shooting above Niagara Falls. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I received a letter recently from Mr. James Savage, of 
Buffalo, containing two photographs of a duck shooting 
party on Niagara River, within three-fourths of a mile 
above the falls and a quarter of a mile from the Amer- 
ican shore. 

After asking a number of questions on natural his- 
tory subjects about which he was desirous of obtaining 
information, Mr. S. said: 

“But I must stop plying you with questions, and tell 
you about my February duck shooting trip. Ed. R. 
went down to the falls on Friday night to be sure about 
the arrangements. He learned that another party in- 
tended to shoot from the blind we expected to use, so 
he and Neilson slept in the boathouse and were off long 
before daylight the next morning 

“My train was an hour late, and Idid not get there un- 
til 8 o’clock. I found the boathouse near the entrance 
to the pewer canal and a note on the door telling me to 
shoot my gun off and Neilson would come in for me. 
It was snowing hard, and as I stood on the pier at the 
entrance to the canal I was undecided whether I wanted 
to venture out or not. But presently I saw the flash of 
guns away out in the river, and after listening to the 
banging for a few minutes I thought I'd try it. My 
signal was answered and in half an hour Neilson reached 
shore and was ready to take me out. I had every con- 
fidence in his knowledge of the river and ability as a 
boatman, or I should not have gone. We rowed straight 
out from the canal 500 or 6ooft., and then headed down 
stream straight for the falls. I shall not attempt to 
describe my feelings as we shot down a couple of short 
stretches of rapids. Presently we swung off into an eddy, 
and a pull of 1ooyds. brought us over to where Ed was 
waiting in the blind. : ; 

“While Ed and Neilson were disposing of the boat, a 
flock of fifteen or twenty ducks flew by at 25yds. I 
picked up Ed’s gun and pulled, but the blamed thing 
would not go off. It was a hammerless and was at safe; 
and when I got fixed the ducks were out of range. 

“When I became thoroughly acquainted with the 
conditions and realized that I had taken greater risks 
hundreds of times in more familiar surroundings, I fully 
enjoyed the novelty of the situation in spite of the dis- 
agreeable weather. : 5 

“From the maps I estimated by an’ that our blind 
was from 1,000ft. to a quarter of a mile from the Amer- 
ican shore, and less than 4,5ooft. from the brink of the 
American Falls; Neilson said he thought it a little over 
half a mile from the falls. 

“We were on the lower edge of a field of anchored 
ice. The water here is only 3 or 4ft. deep. The ice serves 
as a dam, diverting the water in swift currents to either 
side, and giving us an area of still water below. 

“T had my camera, but did not get very good results, 
as pictures were over exposed. Wanted to get pictures 
of ducks coming in, but whenever that happened I 
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somehow forgot about the camera and picked up my gun. 
It was a poor day for ducks; we got only eight. There 
were hundreds about, but they would not decoy. The 
day before Neilson had got fourteen, and another man 
shot thirty-three alone. Neilson is a great boatman, and 
is said to have landed on Goat Island on one occasion 
years ago.” 

I was invited to be one of this duck shooting party, but 
politely asked to be excused. 

Some thirty odd years ago, when I was in the wool 
business, a man on Grand Island wrote me that he 
would like to have me come up and buy his wool. He 
said that I could row across from Tonawanda in a small 
boat. I kindly wrote him that if he waited for me to row 
across Niagara River to buy his wool he would never 
sell it. A few days after he brought it to me and I 
bought it. 

Last June, in company with Mr. Savage and another 
party, I rowed a boat across from La Salle to the 
lower end of Buckhorn Island, two miles above the 
falls, and found it no more dangerous than on the Erie 
Canal. J. L. Davison. 

Lockport, N. Y, S 


In Chickamauga Gulch. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—It was on an October afternoon 
that we left Chattanooga, on the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway, for Daisy, Tenn., whence we made our way up 
Waldens Ridge, and after traversing about two miles 
of rough mountain road we reached the home of an old 
friend of mine, J. N. Milsaps. After greetings Mr. Mil- 
saps, better known to the neighbors as “Pap,” pulled 
down his eye-glasses, saying: “Well, George, come right 
in, I know what you have come for,” and he added, ad- 
dressing his wife, “mamma, George has not had any 
supper; see if you can get something for him.” After 
a few minutes she announced supper, and we sat down 
to venison, corn bread and coffee, and you can imagine 
how good that tasted to two hungry men. During the 
meal I inquired after the health of the old lady, and this 
was her response: “Well, you know all the gals got 
married, and the work is too much fur me, and I am git- 
tin’ old.” After supper Mr. Milsaps said: “George, I 
am afeard I can’t go; my rheumatism has made me so 
stiff I can’t hardly get about. But L insisted that we 
would not have any luck unless he went, so he finally 
consented. By this time it was getting near time to re- 
tire, so calling for his Bible, the old man read a chapter 
and then we all kneeled in prayer, after which we retired. 
At 4 o'clock we were called to breakfast, and immediate- 
ly after breakfast all were anxious to get off. 

We put off to what is known as Chickamauga Gulch, 
about eight miles north. Not a sign of anything alive 
did we see until about 1 o'clock, when we started up a 
flock of wild turkeys; I judge there were about thirty; 
but the dogs having frightened them, we failed to get a 
shot. We were hungry, tired, mad, and ten miles from 
home. “Daddy, I am hungry.” ‘Well, Snyder lives two 
miles from here, and we will go and see if we can get 
something to eat. We found a dinner which tasted good 
to men who had not had a bite since 4 o’clock that 
morning. This is what we had: A pot full of 7 and 

reens, fat meat and corn bread baked in an old-fashioned 

utch oven, sweet potatoes and coffee, which was good 
enough for any lot of hunters. I offered to pay for 
what we had eaten, but Mrs. Snyder refused to accept 
anything, and became offended because we wanted to 
pay for what we had eaten. I, of course, apologized and 
was told that one must not offer to pay for what is 
eaten, if you want to keep the people in favor with you, 
so I gave each of the children twenty-five cents, and 
it was worth a dollar to see them; I guess it was the first 
money they had ever had of their own. 

By this time we were ready to start on our bear 
hunt, and this is where the fun comes in. Mr. Snyder 
said to Mr. M.: “We uns will take that old dog and go 
down in the gulch, and maybe we can start a_ bear. 
George, you and Mr. B, go down the gulch.” Not a 
half hour had passed when the dog struck the trail of 1 
know not what, but I thought it must be something 
more than a deer in such a place; the laurel and wild ivy 
was so thick that a deer could not run, and if it did it 
would soon break its neck. After a while I came to some 
flat rock on the bank of the creek, and the dog was not 
more than 20o0yds. in front of me yelping at every jumn. 
I saw on this flat rock two long flat tracks that made me 
think hard. The first sound of anything for one hour and 
a half was at last the report of Mr. B.’s gun. I answered, 
and when I got to him it was down in the gulch where 
you had to look straight up to see the sky. “George, 
we must get out of this place before dark.” So we then 
pushed ahead to meet Daddy. The dog lost the trail, and 
I was glad that he did; the bluff was so rough that we 
could not travel fast. After a while we heard the re- 
port of Daddy’s gun, and presently we came to him 
and found that he had killed a bear. He took us to it, 
lying on the bank of a small creck in a deep gulch. Now 
the tug of war was how to get the bear out, for all of 
us were almost tired out, and it was four miles to where 
we got dinner, and twelve miles from home. 

How the bear was killed may be told in the old man’s 
own words: “You know I told you I would go and 
try if I could get one of the turkeys that we had seen? 
I got to the spot and sat down, had just picked a leaf 
to make a turkey call, and had given one yelp, when I 
heard something coming to my right. I was afraid to 
move for fear it would turn it, and I would fail to get a 
shot at it. I held the fire until he got in front of ‘me, 
when I sprang to my feet. Being so excited I pulled the 
trigger of my rifle barrel, then I thought of my shot- 
gun barrel loaded with large shot, and as he started to 
change his direction I fired at his left side, and I think 
he must have turned fully two somersaults. He got up 
and I put the dog after him, and he finally dropped here 
where you see him. But boys, there is a storm coming 
up and we must get out of here.’ 4 

So we dressed the bear, leaving the skin on the car- 
cass, and got a pole, and it required the combined effort 
of all three of us to carry the game. The hill was three- 
fourths of a mile to the top from where we were; night 
had overtaken us, and the rain had commenced to fall. 
After a long. tiresome tramp we reached the house, and 
had hardly gotten in when it began to pour in perfect 
torrents. We found that the people had no meat in the 
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house, but we supplied that want in a very few minutes 
with a portion of the bear; this the good lady cooked for 
us. After the meal we retired for the night, but I was 
so worn out that I could not eat any supper, neither did 
I sleep any that night. 

The next morning we arranged with Snyder to haul 
our meat twelve miles to the railroad for one-fourth of 
the bear. We gave Mr. Milsaps one-quarter of the meat, 
and after two hard days’ work reached home with one- 
fourth of a bear each, and having had a large time. 

GrorGE W. McCork ie. 


High Island. 


Jan. 9 found the following jolly party of spottsmen 
ready for a trip to the gulf coast of Texas: Mayor J. A. 
Woodson, L. W. Cherry, John M. Pemberton, J. W. Ir- 
win, Nat. Williams, George M. Heard, J. W. Blackwood, 
James Keatts, Dr. J. H. Lenow, Dr. G. M. D. Cantrell, 
Col. Ben. W. Johnson, June Ingram (the champion tar- 
pon catcher), and Nick Trulock. They were poined by 
Messrs. Ward, Clark and Taylor, of Hope. 

At Lake Charles, La., some of our party would have 
been glad to stop off, as the duck shooting near this 
point is very good; but the desire to get among those 
millions of ducks and geese and snipe on the coast 
was too strong and we concluded to go on. Arriving 
at Beaumont we found a special waiting to take us to 
High Island, forty-five miles distant. Our trip over was 
specially enjoyable. As we approached the gulf we saw 
thousands of ducks along the railroad, and every man in 
the party was anxious for a try at them. The distance 
prevented us reaching them that day, but we paid them 
our compliments later on. We arrived at High Island 
at noon, where the manager of the Sea View Hotel met 
us at the depot. The hotel stands on an island in this 
great salt marsh, 45{t. above the sea level, and is a very 
popular summer resort, kept open in winter for sports- 
men. 

After dinner we divided up and started out for the 
first taste of shooting. Some went in wagons, others 
horseback, and the remaining few put in the afternoon 
shooting snipe within 200yds. of the hotel. Here Pember- 
ton, Keatts and I took saddle horses and started off 
down the beach to Mud Lake, a distance of four miles. 
En route we met riding along the beach four market 
shooters; one among them had tied to his saddle some- 
thing like a hundred ducks, the result of about four 
hours’ shooting that morning down the marsh some eight 
miles. We reached Mud Lake in about an hour’s ride, 
passing thousands of snow geese and brant and geese 
feeding in the open marsh. 

We found Mud Lake a big open body of water which 
was covered with ducks of many varieties, but our only 
shooting was had by stirring them up and catching one 
now and then as they flew around, so that our bag that 
evening amounted to less than twenty-five ducks. Be- 
ing fair shots we wanted to get into that market hunt- 
ers’ country, and upon otr arrival at the hotel that night 
engaged a guide to take us down early the next morning. 
The remainder of the en came in with more or less 
success. No big bags, however. 

The next morning bright and early (4 A. M.) found 
Pemberton, Keatts and the guide in the saddle and Nat. 
Williams and the writer in a buckboard bound for the 
market hunters’ paradise. All went well with Nat. and 
myself as we drove along the beautiful beach; but when 
it came time to drive in to the marsh with the buck- 
board, we could not make it. The guide directed us as 
best he could to some open holes, and he and Pember- 
ton and Keatts rode off in the darkness, Nat. and I 
started in, working our way into the marsh, but soon 
found the market hunter in ahead of us; and we had to 
make the best of it and take such shooting as came our 
way. This was not satisfactory, and we could see the 
ducks flock after flock go to the decoys of the market 
hunter, as they passed over the open water holes we 
were trying to find before daylight. Away off in the dis- 
tance we could hear the steady firing of our cémpanions 
and we knew that they were having better shooting 
further down. 

After bagging a few ducks we wearily dragged our- 
selves to our decoys and back to the buckboard to await 
the return of the party. After an hour or two they came 
with fine strings of ducks hung to their saddles, and we 
rode home to dinner. 

I had inquired of the guides about the mallards, and 
was told that they had left that country six weeks be- 
fore, but I thought the ducks I-had seen from the train 
were mallards, and I was anxious to go after them. I 
soon learned that they were in White’s pasture, seven 
miles back from the coast; and after much effort I en- 
gaged a guide to take us to the ground. The next 
morning te daylight Pemberton, Keatts and myself, 
with our coats holding ten decoys each, were off for 
some mallard shooting. After a hard, muddy ride we 
crossed the creek running out of Mud Lake and into 
the fresh-water marsh beyond, and soon mallards begun 
getting up everywhere out of the high grass and sailed 
away without a shot. are 

As soon as it was daylight we could see them pitching 
into the fresh-water ponds scattered over the vast marsh. 
Riding up to one of these ponds, not over 5oft. square, 
it seemed to me that 10,000 mallards and sprigs would 
take wing. In fact, the sky was filled with flying mal- 
lards; but we found them going further back all the 
time. Not a shot had been fired as yet, but we came at 
last to a place that we thought would do, and after plac- 
ing our decoys and making the best blinds we could, we 
began shooting, and by the use of my duck call and the 
decoys we had some excellent shooting at this place and 
bagged some thirty-eight big, fat mallards. - 

We were elated to find a country that was undisturbed 
by the market hunters, for they did not know there were 
any mallards in that section,. : 

We rode home and arranged to try it the next morn- 
ing, dividing our party up; but a norther came on that 
night and the birds were scarcer and would not decoy 
nor come to the call readily, so that we contented our- 
selves with twenty-one more green heads. When too 





lat learned that the tank where the cattle drank was 
the. objective point of this great flight of mallards, where 
they were wont to rest and play in mid-day. 

n our way to the hotel that morning we found that 
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the snipe had come in by the thousands, and as we were 
riding along they would get up in singles, pairs and half 
dozens, and sometimes whole flocks circled around us. 
As we had nothing but duck shells, they were allowed 
to go unharmed, although some of our party, who had 
enjoyed that kind of sport that morning near the hotel, 
bagged 130 snipe in a few hours. On our arriving at 
the hotel the threatening weather of the past few days 
terminated in a downpour of rain and we concluded 
to return home. We left that evening at 6 o'clock, ar- 
riving at Little Rock the next evening. 

The shooting at Port Arthur is much the same as at 
High Island, except you go over to Johnson’s bayou, 
where you charter a boat to take your party across the 
Sabine Lake, taking along rations, blankets and wading 
pants, when the shooting is done at the open places in 
the salt marsh. 

While we did not kill many ducks, we enjoyed fair 
sport at ducks, geese, brant and snipe, a few curlew and 
a very enjoyable trip. Jos. W. Irwin. 

Littie Rock, Arkansas. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Mr. S. F. Fullerton, State agent for Minnesota, is this 
week having fun with County Attorney Bell, the Roseau 
county lawyer, who has been charged with buying 
Minnesota moose, causing them to be entered at the 
customs office on the Canadian line as meat shipped from 
Manitoba, and so claiming exemption from the Minne- 
sota law. The indictment is expected to hold water. 

Mr. De Weese, of Cafion City, Colo., one of the best 
posted sportsmen of this country on Alaska game, and 
possessor of one of the finest collections of trophies 
known in the West, started last week for another trip to 
Alaska in search of further sport and additional trophies 
from the land of big heads and big frosts, 

It is a trifle early to speak of chickén country, but next 
fall there will be plenty who will wish to learn of some, 
so I shall ask attention to the region about Eau Claire, 
Wis., as a shooting ground. The sportsmen of that city 
do not go to Dakota to find prairie chickens, and need 
usually to drive only a dozen miles or so out into the 
rolling farm country to get fair shooting. All that part 
of the State is farming country, but it also carries bits of 
timber, and swamp, and slough now and then, so that 
the birds manage to hold on. 

This same region about Eau Claire is one which may 
very well be kept in mind as a partridge ground next 
fall. In the old slashings about that town, anywhere 
from five to twenty miles out, the ruffed grouse are yet 
numerous. Bags of ten to twenty-five are not extra- 
ordinary, and a dozen to a day’s shoot would attract no 
special attention. Quail are also to be found even so 
high up in the State as this point, though the supply 
varies with the severity of the winters. This year there 
are a great many quail in that region. 

Mr. G. F. Winslow, of Eau Claire, tells me of one 
style of sport once practiced by himself which I think 
may be classed as somewhat unusual. He was far up in 
the pine country of upper Wisconsin when he learned 
of the superintendent of one of the big lumber concerns 
that there were a great many partridges iti the 
country about. The timber and underbrush together 
made it impossible to use either dog or gun to any ad- 
vantage, so Mr. Winslow began to think the information 
of little benefit to him, until he was told to take the loco- 
motive and one of the flat cars used in logging opera- 
tions, and make a run out along the logging railroad. 
He had never before gone shooting with a railroad 
train for a vehicle and a right of way for grounds, but 
adopted the suggestion and pulled out one morning. 
Every few hundred yards a covey of partridges would 
be put up and marked down in the timber not far away. 
Then the locomotive was stopped, and the shooter 
leisurely took dog and gun and went after the game. 
When the cover got too thick, or the birds were not 
located satisfactorily, the engine was started up again 
and they went in search of a new flock of birds. Thus 
some twenty miles or so of road was covered, and a 
splendid bag of grouse secured. A man on foot would 
have no show with the game. I have often heard _ of 
sportsmen out in Iowa, in the old days, shooting prairie 
chickens from railroad trains in- motion, but*these were 
the regular trains of the railroad, and were not run for 
the pleasure of the shooters, and did not stop to gather 
up the game when killed. I believe Mr. Winslow is the 
first sportsman I ever heard of who has been favored 
with a whole railroad for shooting purposes, and that 
in a region where the railroad was practically a neces- 
sity for the sport. . E. Hove. 

1206 Boyce Buripine, Chicago. 


Some New Hampshire Notes. 


Dunsarton, N. H., May 23.—My foxhound during 
the spring and summer gives a good deal of his time to 
woodchuck hunting, with an occasional fox chase just 
to keep his hand in. A few days since I found him bark- 
ing at a woodchuck in a pine tree. The tree was about a 
foot in diameter, with Crenchite growing close to the 
ground. The chuck was up some 2oft. and well out to- 
ward the end ofa limb. I have heard of woodchucks be- 
ing found up a tree, but always in a tree which was 
leaning at quite an angle. The woodchuck I speak of 
was in a tree growing perfectly straight. : 

One afternoon last week I heard my dog chasing a 
fox, and he drove him out into a large field in front of 
my house. The fox ran back and forth in the field for 
some time, the dog at times being within 6ft. of him, It 
was a large dog fox and he seemed to be doing his best 
to get away. My hound is rather small and not con- 
sidered fast, but at times it looked as though he would 
catch that fox. Finally the fox jumped over a stone 
wall into some birches and that was the last I saw of 
him. 

There seems to be a fair number of grouse and wood- 
éock. I have seen quite a number of the latter, and 
one day last week I nearly stepped upon a grouse sitting 
on a nest of thirteen eggs. F 

The brook trout fishing about here is, of course, noth- 
ing as compared with twenty years ago, but is a wonder 
there are any trout at all, considering how persistently 








every brook is fished. The law prohibits taking trout less 
than Sin. in length, yet a good many trout under that 
size are caught. When a trout of 3 or gin. gets well 
hooked it will almost invariably kill him, and many fish- 
ermen do not consider it any benefit to put back a dead 
fish. About once a week I catch a few trout. Not many, 
but enough for breakfast. Last night after sunset I went 
to a brook near my house and caught five from 4 to 
Ylb. each, and felt I had enough. 

In years 9m I have caught some large strings of trout 
and made big bags of game, but as the years go on I 
find I am as well satisfied with a dozen fair trout or 
half a dozen grouse as the result of a day’s trip. 

C. M. Stark. 


The Minnesota Indian Case. 


Cuicaco, IIl., May 27.+-Mention was made last fall in 
these columns of a very interesting case, at that time in 
process of litigation in the State of Minnesota, in’ which 
the special rights of the Indian to sell game was con- 
tested by the State Fish and Game Commission. At 
that-time the confident belief of Executive Agent fuller- 
ton and his attorney, Hon. T. E. Brynes, was that they 
would win in the upper court, to which they were taking 
the case. They did win. The Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota on the 23d of May handed down a decision which 
covers the situation in a way most satisfactory to the 
State Commission. The decision is a heavy blow to the 
game sellers of Minnesota. The court holds that an 
Indian has no more right to break the game laws than 
any other man, He can kill for his own use, but can not 
dispose of game on any basis different from that which 
obtains for other men. After this the white man who 
has illegal game in his possession cannot expect to be 
one by the plea that he bought his game of an In- 

ian, 

The case in question is entitled “Julia Selkirk, appel- 
lant, vs. P. O. Stephens et al., respondents.” Sesto 
was the warden who seized the game from Julia Selkirk, 
the latter being a licensed trader on the White Earth 
Reservation. 

Under date of May 25 Mr. Fullerton is so good as to 
send me a copy of the above decision in full, and on this 
he makes the following comment. E. Hovuau. 





_ “No other decision ever handed down by any court 
in the State of Minnesota will bear as much fruit as this 
decision will bear in regard to the preservation of game. 
It will do more good than a hundred wardens that we 
might appoint, and while it is in line with what the Game 
and Fish Commission of Minnesota have always con- 
tended, still we have been fought step by step even by 
the judges on the district bench. 

“This decision places the Indian not above the white 
man, as some people would have him placed, but on a 
level, and accords him the same privileges that the white 
man enjoys in this State. The readers of Forest AND 
STREAM who do not reside in Minnesota cannot fully 
appreciate what this decision means to us, 

“We have many reservations in the very heart of 
our best game country, and unscrupulous white traders, 
with the assistance of squaw men, hire the Indians regu- 
larly to slaughter all the game they can. They do not 
confine themselves to killing it on the reservations, but 
they always store it away, and when game brings a big 
price in the Eastern markets they then ship it out as 
Indian game, and snap their fingers at us and say we 
cannot touch it. 

“This has been their policy up to two years ago, when 
the commission decided to seize it. This case that has 
been decided was somewhat in the nature of a test case, 
and if they had recovered they would have gotten a good 
many thousand dollars from the State for game we have 
seized. I send you a copy of the decision, which covers 
the ground of our contention, 

“We feel that great credit is due our attorney, Mr. T. 
E. Byrnes, of Minneapolis, because he had against him 
Mr. Countryman, of St. Paul, one of the best legal 
minds in the State, and the game dealers have no cause 
to complain that their case was not fought for everything 
that was in it. 

“Step by step we are getting things in shape in Minne- 
sota, and with the few amendments that the conference 
at Chicago made last winter, we will have the best game 
laws of any State in the Union.” 

“S. F. Futierton.” 





The text of the decision reads: 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. 
Supreme Court, April Term, A.D, 1898. 


Julia Selkirk, Appellant, vs. P. O. Stephens et al., Respondents. 

The plaintiff is an Indian and a licensed trader on White Earth 
Reservation. She purchased on the reservation a quantity of game 
killed thereon by tribal Indians, and transported it by wagon off 
the reservation to the nearest railway station and there delivered 
it to a carrier to be shipped out of the State. It was 
seized and confiscated while in possession of the carrier by the 
defendants, acting as game warden and game and fish commis- 
sioners of the State. eld that the defendants’ acts were legal. 

Order affirmed. 

OPINION. 


The material facts alleged in the complaint are: 

The plaintiff is an Indian and an actual inhabitant of 
White Earth Indian Reservation, situated within the 
limits of this State, and a trader thereon under a license 
from the United States. Prior to Nov. 19, 1896, as such 
trader she purchased upon the reservation from Indians 
residing thereon, and who were members of the tribes 
located thereon, a quantity of game birds, which were 
killed thereon by such Indians, consisting of prairie 
chickens and partridges of the value of $485. n the 
day named the plaintiff attempted to ship the birds out 
of the State, and did transport them from the reservation 
by wagon to Detroit, Minnesota, the nearest railway sta- 
tion, and there delivered them to the express company for 
carriage out of the State to Eastern States, to be there sold 
by her agents for her account. After the birds had been 
delivered to the express company, and while in its pos- 
session and in process of shipment out of the State, the 
defendant, as game warden of the State, acting under 
the authority of his co-defendants, who constitute the 
Board of Game and Fish Commissioners of the State of 
Minnesota, seized the birds and delivered them to the 
board, and thereupon the defendants, claiming to act as 


such officers, sold the birds and paid the proceeds there- 
of into the treasury of the State. The defendants inter- 
posed a general demurrer to the complaint, which was 
sustained, and the plaintiff appealed from the order sus- 
taining it. 

At the time of this attempted shipment of the birds 
out of the State the statute of the State for the preserva- 
tion of game contained with other provisions the follow- 
ing: 

“No person at any time shall catch, take or kill, or 
have in possession or under control, any of the birds, 
animals or fish caught, taken or killed in this State— 
with intent to ship the same beyond the limits of this 
State, or with intent to allow or aid in their shipment out 
of this State, or shall ship or intentionally allow or aid 
in their shipment out of this State.”—G. S.. 1894, S. 2,170. 

“It shall be the duty of all members of the Board of 
Game and Fish Commissioners, all game wardens, 
sheriffs and their deputies, constables and police officers . 
of this State, at any and all times, to seize and take pos- 
session of any and all birds, animals or fish which have 
been caught, taken or killed at a time, in a manner, or 
fora purpose, or had in possession or under control, or 
have been shipped contrary to any provision of this act. 
Such seizure may be made with or without a warrant.’— 
G. S., 1894, S. 2,177. 

This statute makes it unlawful to ship game out of the 
State at any time, and authorizes its seizure and confisca- 
tion if the statute is violated. 

The statute is constitutional. State vs. Northern Paci- 
fic Ex. Co., 58 Minn., 403. Greer vs. Conn., 161 U. S 
519. 

It necessarily follows that the seizure in question was 
lawful, and that the complaint does not state the facts 
constituting a cause of action, unless the fact that the 
game was killed on the reservation by Indians exempts 
it from seizure at a place within the State and off the 
reservation, while it is in possession of a carrier for 
shipment out of the State, The question for our decision 
is not, whether our game laws may be enforced against 
Indians so that they may be prosecuted and personally 
purnished for its violation on the reservation. ere this 
the question, it would have to be answered in favor of 
the Indians, for this court in the case of State vs. Camp- 
bell, 53 Minn., 354, rightly held that tribal Indians on 
this reservation are not subject to the criminal laws of 
the State. But the sole question here is the legal status, 
of game found off the reservation and in the hands of the 
carrier for shipment out of the State, which was killed 
on the reservation by Indians. The answer to this ques- 
tion involves a determination of the extent of the juris- 
diction of the State over this reservation. 

The White Earth Reservation is not unceded Indian 
country. It was such prior to 1855, but by an act of Con- 
gress approved Dec. 109, 1854, 10 U. S., 508, the Presi- 
dent of the United States was authorized to enter into 
negotiations. with the Chippewa Indians for the ex- 
tingishment of their title to all lands owned and claimed 
by them in the territory of Minnesota; the treatise so 
to be made to contain a provision that: 

“The laws of the United States and the Territory of 
Minnesota shall be extended over the Chippewa Terri- 
tory of Minnesota whenever the same may be ceded, and 
that the same shall cease to be ‘Indian country’ except 
that the land reserved to said Indians, or other property 
owned by them, shall be exempt from taxation and exe- 
cution, and that the act passed June 30, 1834, ‘To regu- 
late trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes,’ ete., 
be inoperative over the said ceded territory, except the 
2oth section, which prohibits the introduction and sale 
of spirituous liquors to Indians.” 

Such a treaty was made Feb. 22, 1855, and proclaimed 
April 7, 1855, whereby the Indians ceded to the United 
States all right, title and interest of whatsoever nature, 
which they had in and to a large tract of land therein 
described, and which included all of the land now known 
as White Earth Reservation.—Rev. Ind. Treaties (1873), 


263. 

This treaty reserved a number of tracts of land which 
were set apart for the homes of the Indians, but there 
was no reservation of the right of the Indians to hunt 
and fish on and over the ceded territo None of these 
reservations included any lands within the limits of 
White Earth Reservation. A portion of the land now 
included in the last named reservation was set apart for 
the future home of the Indians by treaty of May 7, 1864, 
proclaimed March 20, 1865, and by treaty of March 10, 
1867, proclaimed April 18, 1867, there was set apart for 
the use of the Indians, in order to provide them with a 
suitable farming region, thirty-six townships of land, to 
include White Earth Lake and Rice Lake.—Rev. In- 
dian Treaties, 259 and 271. 

Under the provisions of the treaty of 1867, what has 
since been known as White Earth Reservation was 
established. The legal effect of the treaty of Feb. 22, 
1855, was that the lands now embraced within the limits 
of White Earth Reservation became public lands of the 
United States, and that every right of the Indians there- 
in became absolutely extinguished. The laws of the 
then Territory of Minnesota became operative over the 
whole territorial limits of the present reservation. When 
the Territory of Minnesota became a State in 1858, the 
jurisdiction of the State was just as complete and ab- 
solute over the other part of the State, except as to 
the sale of spirituous liquors to the Indians. The State 
has never ceded or relinquished any part of this juris- 
diction. 

Such jurisdiction was modified, by the subsequent set- 
ting apart the reservation for the use of the tribal In- 
dians, under the control of the generai Government, to 
the extent only that the State cannot tax the property 
of the Indians, nor interfere with the control of such In- 
dians while on this reservation, or punish them for acts 
committed thereon fn violation of the laws. This limita- 
tion of the power of the State does not arise from the 
fact that the Gen of the State are, not operative upon thi 
reservation, but it grows out of the personal relations 
such Indians to the general Government. They are its 
wards and under its guardianship and control, and the 
State may not interfere with or impair the efficacy 

ardianship. Subject to this limitation all of the general 
aws of the State, including its game laws, are in force 
in every part of White Earth Reservation. A white man 
may be punished .by the State for a crime committed 
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thereon, but a tribal Indian may not be.—State vs. Camp- 
bell, supra. 

After the Indian title to the land within this reservation 
was extinguished, and before it was set apart for the 
Indians in 1867, the State owned the game thereon in 
trust for the whole people of the State, with the right 
and duty to make and enforce such laws as it deemed 
necessary for its protection and beneficial use. The State 
has never parted with the ownership and trust. It is 
therefore not true as a legal proposition, whatever may 
be the case ethically, that the Indians own the game on 
this reservation, for it belongs to the State, and its game 
laws are operative upon this reservation. But its 
remedies for enforcing them are imperfect in that it can- 
not punish Indians for violating such laws on the reser- 
vation. A white man on the reservation may be so pun- 
ished. 

It is unnecessary to, and we do not decide whether the 
State may or may not interfere with game which is un- 
lawfully in the possession of Indians on the reservation. 
But we do hold that when, as in this case, game is once 
off this reservation and in the possession of any person 
or corporation in violation of the law, it may be seized 
and confiscated by its proper officers, without reference 
to where or by whom it was killed. : 

It is immaterial whether the shipment of the game in 
question commenced on the reservation or off it, and at 
Detroit, for if it commenced on the reservation no ques- 
tion of interstate commerce can arise, for the reservation 
is a part of the State, and it has jurisdiction over it, ex 
cept as we have stated. 

Order affirmed.—Srarrt, C. J. 


Sportsmen and Spostsmen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am greatly interested in the subject of game protec- 
tion, and therefore read everything pertaining thereto, 
which from time to time appears in your most excellent 
paper. 

It seems to me that there are a great many self-styled 
sportsmen who are eternally howling for game protec 
tion, and are at the same time violating the simplest laws 
of the principle every time the chance presents itself. 
We hear much about market shooters, but we naturally 
expect nothing from them voluntarily, the only way to 
stop their work of slaughter is by the strong arm of the 
law. But from the man who is supposed to be shooting 
for pleasure we have a right to expect moderation; and 
if he has the instincts of a sportsman he will invariably 
know where to stop. 

Your true sportsman is born, not made. If he be 
fortunate enough to be rich, “more power to him,” as he 
can then give a wider scope to his inclinations, and none 
of us will gainsay his right; and on the other hand, if 
he is poor, or in moderate circumstances, he will prove 
his devotion to rod or gun by self-denials in other direc 
tions, in order to enjoy his favorite outing. 

Now I may be all wrong, but I have no use for the 
fellow who employs a retinue of serving people to do all 
the hard work (which to me is the source of much en- 
joyment), and himself sits at his ease in a blind, or at a 
crossing, to have his game driven or decoyed up where 
he can easily slaughter it. Speaking of decoys, I never 
see one that it does not cause me to feel a strange anti- 
pathy to such things. Why do we not pass laws prohib- 
iting or at least regulating their use, on the same lines 
as laws regulating certain kinds of fishing tackle? It is 
not lawful to hound or hunt deer with a jack light in 
some sections; why then is it right to decoy ducks and 
geese? I’ll guarantee that you can get more keen de- 
light by bagging your game by stealth and strategy than 
to have it coaxed up where you can easily pick it off. 

The way to protect game is to protect it. Stop the 
traffic, the game hog (rich or poor), the pot hunter and 
market shooter, by drastic measures, forveducafion to a 
higher moral plane takes too long. I believe the later 
day game hog is more responsible than any other one 
cause for our fast disappearing native game. I never 
could understand the creed of this individual. Is it a 
reckless, wanton desire to kill? a thirst for gore? or 
merely an ungovernable greed? 

Thinking of these things makes me turn back the pages 
—I shall. not say how many years—to a bleak November 
day, with a feeling of sleet or snow in the air. A certain 
boy was lending his puny assistance to two men in the 
not unpleasant task of husking the golden ears of corn 
which had been cut and shucked in the creek bottom 
land. Ever and anon the boy cast a wistful glance in the 
direction of the creek and marsh land from which 
would occasionally come floating the far-away honk of 
the noble wild goose. The boy was so constituted that 
he could only withstand that challenge for a certain 
length of time. He finally maneuvered out of range of 
the aforesaid men, then scooted for the house, purloined 
the old single-barrel muzzleloader, whose prescription 
was “a handful of powder, a wad of old newspaper, 
tamped until the ramrod bounded out of the muzzle, a 
handful of No. 4 shot, with more newspaper —no scien- 
tific load this, but it usually got there. How carefully 
and stealthfully the boy picked his way through the ald- 
ers.and tall reeds, and how studiously he kept his small 
person concealed therein. And how his heart thumped 
against the roof of his mouth when a dark shadow sped 
rapidly athwart his vision. Ah! what a thrill when he 
raised his gun to pay a salute to a low flying squad. 
Knowing nothing about holding ahead theoretically, but 
instinctively grasping the principle, when he pulls trig- 
ger he scores & miss, but causes a few downy feathers 
to float gracefully down to the water, encouragingly. 
Was that boy a born sportsman? I am of the opinion 
that he was. And what would that boy not give now to 
live that afternoon over again, to be as he then was, as 
nature made him, there along that creek bottom in the 
marsh? But the wildfow! no longer haunt that spot 
as they were wont to do in those times. What has be- 
come of them? Has the boy and his prototype deci- 
mated their numbers? Or is the horde of unthinking 
sportsmen with their decoys and murderous breech- 
loaders, and a desire to blow about their great bags on 
their return to town, responsible? This is something for 
us seriously to reflect on. I am afraid it is too late to 
do much else Pen FEATHER. 
PrttssuRG, Pa. 


Sea and River Fishing. 


F ishing Up and Down the Potomac. 
The Richland Seine. 


WE had last season, on several occasions, made a ten- 
tative engagement to attend a hauling of the second 
herring seine on the Potomac, but after the fly-fishing 
began be begrudged the holiday. 

Early this month, however, we found the long-looked- 
for opportunity, and taking an afternoon train for Wide 
Water, nearly fifty miles down the Virginia shore, 
reached there while the net was still two hours of 
landing. 

We walked up the beach after supper to the fishing 
shore. Two turnstile horse powers with four horses in 
each were hauling in the quarter lines, and when they 
were in a crew of fifty men gathered about the net, slow- 
ly hauling at both ends and laying the “in” upon the 
sandy beach. When the net had been shortened to 
twenty fathoms the lead line was brought under to shore, 
and the remaining net cupped by the crew raising the 
cork and lead lines waist high, and slowly shortened to 
5oft., inclosing a struggling mass of herring, shad. 
etc.; those on the surface kept up a spattering fusillade 
that can be heard several rods in the quiet night, and 
sprinkled muddy water and fish scales on everything for 
several yards about. 

To one who had not seen large seines operated, 35,000 
fish seemed something tremendous, and it was almost as 
much of a surprise to find the catch a disappointment 
to those most interested, who saw in it such serious signs 
of falling off as to indicate the threatened close of the 
season. The morning haul had been between 50,000 and 
60,000, 

To the outer edge of the net a rude fish scow was 
dragged and the cork line hung over pegs on the gun- 
wale. We were carried out to the scow on the shoulders 
of stout fishermen to get a closer view of the proceed- 
ings. Four men stepped into the net with two nets on 
hoops holding near a bushel each, and the fish were 
dipped and emptied into the deep boxes of the scow, of 
whieh there were two with a well between. In each 
box stood two men with small dip nets, with which they 
skillfully scooped up shad or other stray fish and placed 
them in baskets. When the scow was filled to the depth 
of a foot or more, and in danger of grounding in the 
shallow water, it was pushed off to the landing above 
and another brought in its place. 

The dim moonlight struggling through the hazy 
clouds, the lanterns on the beach, or torches of waste 
net dipped in tar, the crowd of idlers lounging about 
the sands, attracted by a curiosity like our own, the 
chaffing of the crew, the shouts of orders or inquiry, 
the singing of the net crew, the bewildering collection 
of fish such as we had never seen, all served to form a 
weird picture never to be forgotten, The net crew has 
been spoken of. All assist at the haul, but so soon as 
the net is in the little army divides into squads, and 
one company becomes the fish crew to dispose of the 
catch, anothcr takes its place in the sheds, where the 
fish are stored, or takes care of the horses, and another, 
the net crew, must at once secure the miles of net and rope 
upon the beach and carry it out to the seine boat and coil 
it down ready for next day’s paying out, This, to those 
engaged in it, is a simple routine matter, but to the un- 
initiated it is a complex problem, so intricate in its 
disposition as to take rank with an engineering feat. 

The peg-board of a life saving line simplifies the mat- 
ter, but here are miles of net, and cork, and rope, and 
quarter lines, and buoys, and brails, piled in methodical 
confusion, that must drop of its own weight into the 
water without an instant’s hitch or delay. 

We had a beautiful illustration with this one of the 
popular idea that fly-fishing is purely a matter of skill 
in which luck has no chance to enter. We only had an 
hour at the pond, as we had accepted an invitation from 
the proprietor of the net to dine on a freshly-caught 
shad—planked. One of us had had his turn at casting, 
for we were alone in the boat, and the other made only a 
cast or two and found that the long winter and a steam- 
heated room had shrunk the tip and loosened it from 
the ferule, but it did not drop out. The extra tip was 
in the case at the landing 1ooyds. away, and it was time 
we were going back. It was awkward, but passing the 
rod back the tip was forced into the ferule hard, and a 
dozen casts made, when again the ominous click. With 
a promise to reel up after one more effort, the rod was 
again passed behind and again the tip pushed home, 
when suddenly there was a boil at the sunken fly; hastily 
catching up the rod a little twitch seemed to fetch up 
against a log, but there was a rush and the fight was 
on. “Drawing in the line too quickly, the leader knot 
was drawn through the tip-eye and would not go back. 
The fish took refuge under the boat, and the muddy water 
was an advantage, as he did not see much of us. The 
rod pointed back to the man with the paddle, who made 
frantic efforts to get the leader knot out, and the tip 
under his manipulation looked like a letter S. The bass 
settled the matter by rushing out, and for some minutes 
he played a fair game, with the end of the rod under 
water most of the time. He finally came near enough 
to net, and the hook was in his cheek. One might im- 
agine we would sometimes boast of the skillful perform- 
ance at Jeast when we are alone, but we don’t; it is 
only given as another proof of there being no such thing 
as awkwardness and luck in fly-fishing. Only science 
and skill can get a fish with a fly. But the chance to get 
planked shad, and such planked shad, was luck, and we 
took a short cut through the May woods to the house 
of our host. A yacht was down from Washington with 
a party of friends, but they were picnicking at a sprin 
on the beach, and had already eaten their shad plank 
on the sand, and were lying about in the shade smoking 
and enjoying the soft air and blue sky which had been 
altogether too scarce this spring. 

Plank shad, so well known all along the Potomac 
shores, may not be a familiar expression to all your read- 
ers, and a brief description is hazarded. A freshly caught 
shad is split down the back and nailed flesh side out 
to a stout oaken plank, which is first heated, and to hold 





sufficient heat to help cook*the under side a plank of a 
couple of inches in thickness is generally used. This is 
tilted up near a mass of live coals, and the fish kept 
constantly basted with Worcestershire sauce and drawn 
butter until it is thoroughly browned, and served hot. 
It is a toothsome dish, and no one in this country 
has ever been heard to say it was not good. Indeed it 
would hardly be safe. It has but one fault—bones. 

The Chippewas and half-breeds of Canada cook trout 
in a somewhat similar manner; the split fish is skewered 
with peeled twigs like kite sticks to hold it stiff. It is 
then stuck on a stout stick, which is thrust into the 
ground near the open fire, the stick permitting its easy 
turning to brown both sides; but the trout cooked so is 
a very dry dish as compared with the shad. 

After dinner and our smoke, we accept an invitation to 
accompany the seine boat to see the laying out of the 
net. Our host, who had not made the trip in years, but 
contented himself with watching the operation from his 
house on the hill, went with us for good company’s sake. 

The boat, rudely constructed, has banks for two dozen 
rowers, and looks much like the pictures of the ancient 
galleys. 


When the last fish scow has been towed to the landing 
it is already late, and to give the crews any chance for 
sleep before the next tide the catch must be quickly dis- 
posed of and lights out. At the landing is a string of 
wagons from the country, some from forty miles inland, 
who have come for their winter’s supply of “Potomac 
Robins.” They pay as highly for them as they could buy 
them for in the market, but they get their fish alive and 
in town they would be iced and stale. When the wagons 
are loaded and gone the balance are scaled, a three-min- 
ute operation, hardly understood by the novice without 
explanation. Two men are still in each box of the scow 
with their short-handled nets and long rubber boots. Two 
others come down from the fish-house with a bushel bas- 
ket, which they fill with clean sand from the beach and 
scatter over six or seven thousand fish in one of the 
boxes. The shad have already gone to the ice-box, and 
only herring are left. These are stirred with the nets 
and trampled with the soft boots, which never break a 
fish. Then come two men with a tub having a pole 
through it. This they dip full of water and splash over 
the herring in one corner of the boat, and as they dash 
the water on the men in the boat stir rapidly with their 
nets, and in this way rinse off the sand, which with 
practically all the scales passes through the false bottom 
of the scow to the well in the center, to be afterward 
pumped or scooped out. The few fish in the corner 
which have been rinsed are dipped into the tub and car- 
ried up to the fish vats, where other men salt them down. 
The boatmen stir up more fish and push another tubful 
to the handy corner where the carriers may splash them: 
in an incredibly short time the fish are all in vats and 
hidden under salt. In this one fish-house are nearly half 
a million herring, corned or salted, and they have the 
reputation among their consumers of being “equaled by 
few and excelled by none.” 

The next morning the net was out long before we 
were, and the brail nearly in by breakfast time, but we 
had plenty of time to wade out to the fish boats and 
watch the details of the landing to better advantage than 
in the semi-darkness of the evening before. 

There were great silver eels squirming among the her- 
ring, but no jampers, as it is yet early for these. Some- 
times as the season closes a few are taken. The fisher- 
men amused themselves and us by picking up the wrig- 
gling eels and laying them on their backs in trenches in 
the damp sand, drawn with the finger, where the eel lay 
as still as if dead. They invariably, religiously as it 
were, made a cross at the head of the trench, as if 
the sign was a necessary part of the performance. We 
saw the experiment repeated with half a dozen of the 
largest, with always the same result. It may be the 
sudden chill of the damp sand to the dorsal nerves, but it 
was suggestive of the old mountebank’s trick of hypno- 
tizing a chicken with a chalk line. 

There were many odd creatures in the net—silver gar 
and pickerel, perch, yellow and white; catfish and slid- 
ers, .or smooth pond turtle, vicariously diamond backs; 
and the odd soon interested us, and always the crew, 
more than the herring, for these are treasure trove. 

After the landing we took our fly rods for a mile stroll 
through the woods to the Richland Mill Dam, to see if 
the bass were up, and caught three, though the water 
was far from clear. " 

The spawning was over, and there is no close season 
for the ponds, but we were afraid the young bass needed 
their care, and returned them to the water after petting 
the largest, something over albs. 

The great net was coiled or laid in the stern in a pile 
3oft. long and 10 deep. The selection of the time for the 
laying of the net is a delicate matter of judgment and re- 
quires long study and experience with wind and tide. It 
is laid at last of flood and far up the river, so that the 
first of ebb brings it down and opposite the landing. If 
not calculated well, and the tide carries it below, it is 
called a runaway haul, and means much additional work, 
danger, and loss. They have not had one this season 
here. The superintendent, who has been at the business 
for twenty-six years, seems to decide by instinct rather 
than by the many signs we do not recognize, and does his 
work so nearly mechanically as to have the appearance 
that it would - itself if he should happen to be asleep. 

The boat is rowed up the shore for a couple of miles 
past the famous duck blind, where our host entertains 
our sporting Presidents. The channel of the river is 
narrow and close to the Maryland shore, and all this 
broad middle ground is shoal water, where the padddle 
wheels dare not come and the ducks are undisturbed; 
besides, the proprietor feeds them throughout the sea- 
son, and has long had one of the most famous shooting 
grounds on the river. 

Just before we reach the blind comes out from the 
shore*a rowboat with a great coil of rope in the stern. 
Coming close, it fastens to our net line and shoots back 
to shore, the line paying out as they go. Here the line 
is secured, to be hauled down by horses later, when the 
net is out and the tide starts it down the river. Now they 
fasten it, and as the end is reached out goes the rope 
from our boat. Then the great mast of a brail drops, 
staggers and stands upright, and the net is spinning out 
over a 20ft. roller on the stern. Coil after coil, and roll 
after roll, and layer after layer; will it never stop? And 
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here is the first quarter line with its attendant buoy, and 
then the second, and here another skiff takes its stand 
to watch the net and keep off small craft and follow it in. 
And so we go in a great five-mile circuit, and bring the 
end around to the horses below, and the haul has begun, 
and we have seen three in twenty-four hours, and more 
since in our dreams. Henry TAsort. 





Fresh-Water Angling. 


No. VIIL—Pike-perch and other Perch. 
BY FRED MATHER. 


THERE are two species of fish which are so closely 
related that when of small size they are not clearly dis- 
tinguished by anglers. This is bad enough, but the 
fact that their common names are hopelessly mixed is 
worse. The fish are of the perch tribe, having a spiny 
dorsal fin, but their habits are those of the pike, and 
therefore naturalists call them “pike-perch,” and years 
ago the genus was called Lucioperca, as a Latinization of 
pike-perch, Later it was changed to Stizostedion. There 
is such a variety of common names that by giving them 
all, or as many as I know, the fish intended will be made 
clear, beginning with the species which grows largest. 


Wall-eyed Pike; Yellow Pike. 


_ By these names the larger fish is known in parts of the 
State of New York. In the eastern portion, and in the 
markets of New York city, it is called the wall-eyed pike, 
from its great, staring, glassy eye. It is also known as 
“glass eye” in some places, but in the Susquehanna and 
parts of the South it is by some strange freak of no- 
menclature called “salmon.” Think of a salmon having 
the sharp spines of a perch! I dislike to record the above 
fact, but it is a fact. True, some fishermen qualify the 
name by calling it jack salmon, but that is not much bet- 
ter, for there is nothing about the fish that is like a 
salmon. Science has recognized the large, glassy eye in 
calling this species S. vitreum. Another confusion of 
names occurs on the great lakes, where it is simply 
“pike,” while the true pike is known as a “pickerel.” 
“Pike-perch” is a book name, never used by fishermen 
nor marketmen, but all the other names given are used 
by these men, and in addition I have heard it called “blue 
pike” in Ohio, and I read that it is known in Canada as 
“dory,” while in some parts of the South it is called 
“okow” and “blowfish.” 

This is a fine game fish, but is little known as such to 
our American anglers. It is a bold biter and is a fighter. 
My first one was taken near Cobourg, on the Canadian 
side of Lake Ontario, and it was a surprise. The late 
W. Morton Locke* and I had crossed the lake from 
Charlotte in the little steamer Norseman, and had a fine lot 
of trout from the streams about Peterborough, and had 
just missed the Norseman on returning. That was her 
first Canadian landing coming from Charlotte, and her 
last on return, therefore we could not overhaul her by 
rail. There we were with about 2olbs. of trout which 
had been put up at the last moment for friends, and 
no steamer for forty-eight hours, and the certainty that 
the trout would be spoiled. 

“What do you say?” asked Mort. 

“If we take rail around by Niagara Falls the trout 
will be spoiled, and it will cost as much as to wait here 
and eat a part of them. Come on, let’s find a hotel and 
make the best of it.” 

“Look at that steamer smoking away not ten miles 
off, and that durned teamster who promised that he 
would get us here in time to catch the boat is away 
off in the hills. We can’t swim to the steamer, and we 
can’t catch the teamster and lick him. ‘The only reason- 
able thing is to do what you suggest, and then to 
fish in the lake until the Norseman comes back.” 

We turned in our trout to the hotel, without other 
stipulation than that they were of no use to us, but 
were too good to waste. The landlord saw the situation. 
and being an angler himself, he introduced us to several 
local anglers, who were not satisfied with eating our 
trout, but arranged an elaborate entertainment for us, 
which comes up vividly in these days of talk of an Anglo- 
American alliance and of the frequent quotation that 
“Blood is thicker than water.” 


Fighting a Wall-eye. 


Passing the convivial dinner and the breakfast, we went 
out on Lake Ontario in two boats to troll for pike, i. e. 
what I and other American anglers call “pike,” Esox 
lucius, and Mr. J. Romaine and a boatman took Mort. 
Locke in charge, and Mr. George Kilgore and boatman 
took me in. 

These men knew where pike were likely to be found, 
and after a row of half an hour they decided that it 
was time to begin fishing. As we had only brought 
trout rods, our new friends fitted us out. They were 
new friends, because we never knew them before, but 
were readers of Forest AND STREAM, and saw my name 
on grip sack and introduced themselves before the land- 
lord had a chance to make us acquainted, We had rods 
of ash and lancewood, about 8ft. long, multiplying reels 
holding some 60 or yorde. of good linen line, a foot of 
gimp on a 3-0 sproat hook, a minnow hooked through 
the lips, and an ounce tracing sinker about 4ft. above the 
hook. The water was said to be about 3oft. deep, and 
the boatmen rowed slowly. The other boat took three pike 
before we got a strike, and then Kilgore brought a pike 
of about 1olbs. to gaff, the biggest one yet, and all was 

uiet for about half an hour, and I began to think that 
? was a Jonah, when away went my reel; it fairly hum- 
med, and I checked it as far as I dared. When it came 
time to reel in a little there was a struggle that bent the 
rod, and Romaine aeeere from the other boat: “You've 

ot a 40lb. pike or a wall-eye.” 
? The fight Oo a good one, and‘it was give and take for 
some time, how long I don’t know, for I was never cold- 
blooded enough to hold a watch in such a fight or any 
other, and measure enjoyment by chronometer; I hate 
mathematics and all things like statistics; in fact anything 
which is measured, weighed or counted, but after a 
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while the fish made a rush which meant that it must have 
line or tackle would be smashed, and line it had. The 
size of the spool was diminishing, and it looked as if 
the fish was going to take the last foot off the reel and 
still have vitality enough to break something. 

_ I stood in the stern of the boat and contested every 
inch of line that I estimated the capacity of the rod 
to resist. Kilgore quietly remarked: “If that is a pike 
it is a 40-pounder,” but he offered no advice. Romaine 
stopped his boat and Locke and he reeled in their lines 
to watch the fight. Never before had I met such a fish, 
and seldom had I perspired as I did then. To use more 
force meant to smash my tackle and lose the fish; to 
use less would give the enemy time to gain wind to 
continue the fight. The strain on the rod was regulated 
by the drag on the reel, aided by a human thumb, which 
was needed as an auxiliary. Once the fish was brought 
into sight, but indistinctly; it made a demand for more 
line and got it. Then the stiff rod asserted itself and 
the fish was brought near enough to enable the boatman 
to say: “It’s a wall-eye, and the biggest one ever I 
see,” when the gamy fish made another requisition for 
line, and the requisition was honored to the extent of 
2oyds. 

After this the rod asserted itself and the brave fish, 
which had fought so hard for its life, was brought along- 
side the boat and gaffed. It was a wall-eye of something 
over 14lbs.; I have aot the exact number of ounces, and 
am not sure that I would give them if they were in my 
note book. 


The Name. 


The wall-eye, and Goode says: “If it must be used, 
‘wall-eye’ is, of course, to be preferred to the misleading 
‘wall-eyed pike.’ To me it seems a most repulsive and 
undesirable name, but others find it appropriate.” With 
Dr. Goode I agree that the name “pike” should be 
dropped, but do not find “wall-eye” repulsive. “Pike- 
perch” is bookish and not in use, and when that angling 
millennium shall come when each fish shall have a dis- 
tinctive name, and only one, what better name than 
“wall-eye” can we call this great gamy perch? 


The Sauger. 


This is a smaller brother of the wall-eye, and is much 
like it in’ appearance and habits. The other fish has 
been taken of 4olbs. weight, while the limit of this species 
is somewhere about 3lbs. When a wall-eye of similar 
size is taken few can distinguish them, yet it is not 
difficult if you know. The larger species has an eye 
larger in proportion, but as this is comparative one 
must have both species present to be able to decide, and 
the first or spiny dorsal fin is plain, except a black spot 
at its posterior and the pectorals are unspotted. 

The sauger has the first dorsal fin spotted, with rows 
of black spots on the membrane, and without the black 
blotch at the end; the pectorals are also spotted. 


A Serious Blunder. 


In that grand work entitled ‘The Fisheries Industries 
of the United States, prepared through the Co-opera- 
tion of the Commissioner of Fisheries and the Superin- 
tendent of the Tenth Census by George Brown Goode 
* * * and a staff of associates,” filling seven great 
quarto volumes, published by the Government in 1884, 
and intended to convey all the fish lore of the United 
States up to date, there is a serious blunder in the plate 
representing these two fishes, which, if it has escaped 
observation, I have not seen it commented on. It is in 
the volume of plates, Section 1, pl. 169, where the printer 
not only transposed the names of the two species, putting 
the name “Wall-eyed Pike or Dory” under the sauger, 
but under the wall-eye put the legend, “Sauger or Land 
Pike.” Now the fact is that this fish is somewhere called 
a “sand pike,” and in the manuscript of some writers 
the capitals S and L are not to be distinguished. While 
I have the honor of being one of the twenty “Associate 
Editors,” I did not write up this fish nor see proofs of 
the plates. 

In his excellent book, “American Fishes,” 1888, p. 13, 
Prof. Goode repeats this error. I say this entirely in the 
interest of truth. Mr. Goode, who died a few years ago, 
was one of my warmest friends. As assistant secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution and curator of the National 
Museum, he worked his life away. Few men die from 
overwork except brain workers, who neglect exercise, 
and yet he was physically active. He probably dictated 
his work and ordered a small cut made from the larger 
work, and so it happened. He knew the difference be- 
tween these fishes; so did Dr. Bean and others of the 
staff, but the error was made by the printer, and it may 
work confusion because it has the stamp of authority. 


As a Game and Food Fish. 


The wall-eye is well worth the attention of the angler 
and the fishculturist; the sauger is not worth thought 
from the fish breeder, for it is a voracious fish, which is 
inferior to its big brother for the table, and its smaller 
size makes it of smaller account to the angler. 

The wall-eye is one of the best of American game 
fishes, coming next after the salmon, the trout, and the 
black bass. All human judgment is fallable; therefore, 
when I class this fish as a better fighter, pound for 
pound, than any of the pike family, be it pike, pickerel 
or mascalonge, it is only the opinion of one man, based 
entirely on his personal experiences. 

There is on this continent a wealth of game fishes 
whose fighting qualities are yet to be discovered, because 
we have followed beaten tracks, largely laid down by 
English anglers, from whom we first got our angling 
literature, and the anglers of Great Britain are the 
only ones in all Europe who have elevated angling to the 
level of other field sports. English, Irish and Scotch 
anglers were the first to discover that fighting a fish was, 
next to fighting a man, the grandest thing ever put in 
this world to fight. But all this is a digression caused by 
the war with Spain, which is on now and which I hope 
to take part in. To fight a stubborn game fish is to 
make a man’s pulse beat high, and to make his nerves 
tingle, but when the battalion charges, that is ecstasy! 


The Yellow Perch. 
Here is a fish which Walton loved, and in the waters of 





Britain, where the black bass is not yet commoti, it 
ranks next to the pike as a game fish. There it is 
simply called perch, for they have no other. The fish 
sharps have figured out a few differences between this 
fish in the old world and in the new, and while Schrank 
called ours Perca Americana, I am glad to see that 
Goode, in his “American Fishes,” before mentioned, fol- 
lows the European name of P. fluviatilis, or perch of the 
streams, and furthermore the yellow perch has the right 
of the line, being found on page 1. 

In America the yellow perch is rather neglected by 
anglers who fish for trout, the pikes and black bass, but 
we boys! Why it was our kind of fishes, not only for 
sport, but for the table. The flesh of this fish, like 
that of the wall-eye, is firm and flaky, and when not 
taken from weedy ponds is not muddy. In boyhood days 
the “muddy” or “weedy” taste of some fresh-water 
fishes was not noticed. Many years’ residence near salt 
water has taught me to pass by most fresh-water fishes 
in the market, but the fishes of the great lakes are free 
from all that vile flavor which is found even in brook 
trout from weedy ponds in midsummer. 


Range and Names. 


This beautiful fish has an American range which in- 
cludes all the streams of the Atlantic slope from Labra- 
dor to Georgia. It is not found in the Lower Mississip- 
pi, now on the Pacific slope. Jordan, who will not 
admit the identity of the American and the European 
species, says: “It occurs in some tributaries of the 
Ohio in the northern parts of Ohio and Indiana, and of 
the Mississippi in Wisconsin and Minnesota.” In the 
great lakes and their tributaries it is common. 

In the North and East it is called yellow perch, from 
its prominent ground color, but in Virginia and the 
South the black bars on the side claim attention and it 
is variously known as “barred perch,” “ringed perch” 
and “raccoon perch.” 

In the North, outside of that species of darter known 
as “log perch,” which is the only one of its tribe which 
the angler is liable to take, we only know two “perches,” 
the yellow and the white; other percoid fishes are “bass,” 
as “white bass,” rock bass,” etc. In the South these are 
all called “perch,” with some specific designation, and 
our “sunfish” becomes “sun-perch,” and often the ob- 
solete English “pearch” is heard. 


Angling for Yellow Perch. 


As boy and man there has been no fish so frequently 
hooked as this one. From boyhood days when with 
an alder pole, a linen line, a Limerick hook which to-day 
I would think many sizes too large, and a worm, I 
watched a cork go down and snatched a perch over my 
head to see it flop in the grass behind to the time 
when this really game fish was taken ona light rod, 
either with fly or minnow, the yellow perch has been a 
favorite. : 

I have taken it when fishing for pike or pickerel 
through the ice, and always took them home to mother, 
for she often said: “Now Fred, if you get a few perch 
while fishing for pickerel, den’t give them away, for 
they are the best fish you get in winter.” I think my 
tendencies to shoot, fish, and to love the woods came 
from the maternal side, for father would occasionally 
shoot snipe and meadowlarks in his younger years, 
but frowned on my doing either that or rabbit trapping. 
Mother encouraged it in a way, by advising me that if 
I did go fishing to bring home certain small snecimens, 
“pan fish” we called them; or it was a request like this: 
“Fred, if you go shooting next Saturday with Port 
Tyler, you may give him any ducks that you get, but 
bring home enough rail or other small birds to go 
around.” With such encouragement my “hookey” days 
from school were condoned, and I was the sort of boy to 
take advantage of it. That same good mother said to 
me in 1862, when I told her that I had enlisted: “My 
bov, I am glad you have. I would never have asked 
you to do it.” And she sat down. ; 

To get real sport from the yellow perch needs a light 
rod, not over §0z., a click reel below the hand, and a 
hook not larger than No. 2, preferably a Pennell Limerick 
with turn-down eye for minnow or worm, but a smaller 
hook, say No. 4, is better. Boys are apt to select large 
hooks, and I remember that in boyhood days a Limerick 
from 2-0 to 4-0 was thought to be the right size, for we 
wanted hooks that were strong, yet I do not recall that 
one ever broke. To-day I would consider such hooks 
fit to hold a tolb. fish. “K small hook is an easier mouth- 
ful than a large one, and will be more satisfactory when 
taking small fish. With the tackle mentioned the yellow 
perch gives good sport, as it has a chance to fight for 
its life. If a float is used Jet it be a light one, and so 
placed that it will not come to the tip when reeling in; 
about 6ft. from the hook will do. It should be large 
enough to prevent your live minnow, if you use one, from 
dragging it under. 


Fly-fishing for Perch. 


This is the way in which the perch can afford the most 
sport. It prefers bright flies as a rule, and the red ibis 
is usually successful, but the coachman, professor, queen 
of the water, and other showy combinations are attrac- 


tive to the perch. ldap ta 





Ozonia Park. 


Potspam, N. Y., May 23.—Forest AND STREAM for 
May 21 contains an interesting account of game ee 
serves in this region, written by a brother of Assembly- 
man Ives. It alludes to Ozonia Park as containing an 
ideal lake, at FA having only a few hundred acres of 
huntin ound, 

Allow . to state that the park alone contains 1,682 
acres, the larger part of which consists of virgin forest. 
Besides this I own 1,400 acres joining it upon the west 
from which some timber has been taken, and I contro’ 
1,800 acres of similar forest on the eastern side, mak- 
ing in all nearly 5,000 acres abounding in ponds and 


Guests at Fernwood Hall have access to this entire 
tract, as well as to the bass fishing of Lake Ozonia, which 
is three miles in length. eric M. Heath, 
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Days on the St. Lawrence.—Il. 


From unpublished manuscript of S. H. Hammond, author of 
vous Northern Scenes.” By courtesy of Mr. Hammond Van 
ten. 


In the preceding chapter I endeavored to describe to 
you, my excellent friend, sunrise out here upon the 
St. Lawrence, a phenomenon that never occurs in the 
city. True, you have succession of day and night, dark- 
ness and daylight, evening and morning, midnight 
and noonday; but sunrise never happens in a city. You 
never see the day god gather up his reins and bound into 
his chariot of fire. You never see him leap into the sky 
from his couch beyond the mountains or behind the hills, 
or away down in the depths of ocean, or under the broad 
waters of the great lakes. You may see him, to be 
sure, moving lazily in mid heaven, blazing down upon 
piled up bricks and mortar, upon glowing sidewalks, 
sending his searching rays along glimmering streets. 
You see him only in dull, heavy, burning monotony, dim- 
med in glory, robbed of brightness, by the smoke and 
haze and dust, and a thousand villainous exhalations that 
go up from your aggregation of factories, workshops, 

rnaces, and all the contrivances through which human 
labor gathers its pittance of daily bread. You feel his 
blistering heart and pant beneath the blaze of his ever- 
lasting furnace, but you never see him rise in his majesty. 
No! No! There is no sunrise in a city. 

Well, I saw the sun rise. I watched, and admired, and 
shouted, and hurrahed, and sang as of old, when the 
darkness and the: night shadows vanished away, and 
brightness and glory were over all the earth again. But 
even here in the country, on the banks, and on waters 
of the St. Lawrence, the heat of the morning became op- 
pressive, The sun marched up into the heavens, and 
blazed away, sending his burning rays through a move- 
less atmosphere down upon the parched earth. Every 
living thing sought a refuge from the fierceness of his 
glare. The birds ceased their melody, and flew away 
into the forest depths; cattle gathered under the shadows 
of the trees; sheep huddled along the fences, and the pigs 
wallowed in the tepid mire. Who were we (I mean 
my boatman and myself) that we. alone of all the world, 
should brave the power of the sun, as he careered in his 
might across the sky? We gathered in our lines and 
went ashore. 

Toward midday, great ogre looking clouds came loom- 
ing up in somber majesty into the sky, rising higher 
and ee till the sun, gathering the dark and ragged 
thunderheads like a mantle around him, hid himself in 
their gloomy folds. Anon the low grow! of the thunder 
came booming over the water; faint flashes of lightning 
glanced across the face of the clouds. Blacker and 
blacker grew the heavens. A long line of storm reached 
ali across the west, rising higher and higher, rolling up 
like the outer curtain that hides the stage of some vast 
theater. Louder and louder rolled the thunder, and 
fiercer flashed the lightning until, with a rush and a roar, 
the wind and the rain, the lightning and the thunder, in 
one wild uproar were upon us. Hurrah! for the strife 
of the elements! Hurrah! for the whirl and crash, the 
hissing and plashing of the storm, the tug of the wind, 
the glare of the lightning, the loud explosion, the sud- 
den boom of heaven’s artillery and its deep, jarring roll 
across the sky. For an hour the rain poured, the wind 
blew, the lightning flashed, and the thunder roared, as 
the rain, and the wind, and the lightning, and the thunder 
can pour and blow and flash and roar in these watery 
regions. And then clouds passed on, calmness suc- 
ceeded the tempest, the sun looked out with a mild radi- 
ance, the bow of promise spanned with a circle of glory 
the retiring storm; the odors of forest and field filled 
the air, and freshness and beauty lighted up the face of 
all things again. The foam vanished from the crest of 
the waves, the billows that rolled in from the broad lake 
beat with a sullen sound against the shore as the storm 
passed away, and subsided to stillness, at last in the 
calmness that followed the warring elements 


Three miles below Cape Vincent is Carlton Island, 
containing some twelve hundred acres, off the south side 
of which is the best still fishing for bass in this region 


At the head of the island are the ruins of an ancient forti 

fication, built by the French long ago, when all this por 

tion of the country was a wilderness; when the savage 
tribes lorded it over a territory reaching from the Hud 

son River to the limitless North and West; long 
before Wolfe purchased the splendid victory of Quebec 
at the cost of his own life, or Montcalm atoned for his de- 
feat by his death on the Heights of Abraham. I call 
these ruins ancient. They are so Gnly by comparison. In 
this country there is nothing ancient, save the mountains, 
the forests, the prairies, the lakes, and the rivers. These 
have been here from the beginning of time, are primeval 
things, lying back of civilization; but the results of 
human labor, ruined though they be, though desolation, 
decay, and forgetfulness have swept over them, yet they 
art not ancient, but modern, belonging almost to the era 
in which we live. And still this,fort has already dropped 
out of history, leaving no record of its origin, by whom 
it was erected, or by whom commanded. All we know 
is that it was a: French fortification, built when all above 
Montreal and west of the Hudson was one vast wilder- 
ness, and was abandoned before the conquest of Canada 
by the English. The ditches and walls, with a few 
isolated chimneys, laid in stone and cement, from which 
everything of wood has long since rotted away, stand- 
ing in solitary desolation, defying time and decay; a 
great well some 2oft. in diameter and 60 in depth, ex- 
cavated in the solid rock, are all that remain of the “old 
fort” on Carlton Island. Connected with this old well 
superstition has invented many a legend; some of horror, 
which speak of dead men’s bones that lie away down in 
its depths, beneath the old logs and timber with which 
it is partly filled, and some of treasures hidden in its 
waters from the greed of men who carried it by storm 
a century or more ago. All over the site of the “old 
fort” are lilac, rose, currant and gooseberry bushes, 
cherry and plum trees, and various kinds of vegetables, 
now become wild and indigenous, growing spontaneous- 
ly, without care or cultivation, the originals of which, 
like the hand that planted them, have been dust for 
more than a hundred years. Old buttons, occasionally 
an old coin, buckles of silver and of steel, pieces of 
swords, pistol barrels, leaden bullets and iron balls, all 
oxidized and eaten with rust, have been picked up by 


the careful searchers after relics. Off a little way to the 
north is the old burying ground, with a few broken 
fragments of what once were tombstones, but voiceless, 
bearing no inscriptions, calling no names, telling no his- 
tory, save that human dust is reposing beneath them, and 
that human affections and tL.uman hopes, ambition, pride, 
glory, sleep quietly in that deserted city of the dead. 

The site of the “old fort” remains untouched, while 
all around it are cultivated fields, rich pastures, beauti- 
ful meadows, and waving grain, leaving the dead things 
of savage and bloody times, and the fields that bloom 
around them, to preach their living sermon of the glory 
of peace, and the superiority of the plowshare and the 
prurting hook over the battle axe and the sword. 

I found, in the old graveyard, a fragment of blue lime- 
stone, such as underlies the island, as large perhaps as 
a sheet of foolscap, which had doubtless once stood at 
the head of one of these forgotten graves. The inscrip- 
tion was wholly illegible save the word “Pierre.” Time 
had eaten away all else, leaving even this much difficult 
to decipher. “And who was Pierre?” I inquired of the 
“dull, cold marble,” and of the spirits of the dead men, 
if they hovered around where the dust which they once 
inhabited reposed. “Who was this Pierre, whose name 
alone, of all those who slumber here, has been preserved? 
Was he of a proud lineage, a scion of a noble house, a 
man linked by the ties of affection to loving hearts? 
Was he the pride of a father, the idol of a mother, .the 
hope of a wife? Or was he of the baser sort, fit food 
for the wars, whose proper element was strife, and 
whose normal destiny was to die and be forgotten, above 
whose grave few tears were shed, and by whose death 
no hopes were shattered, no affections crushed, no home 
made desolate?” To these inquiries no answer was 
given. The grave retained its secret. No voice respond- 
ed. from the oblivion that had settled down upon that 
desolate graveyard, and the silence that reigns there to- 
day will brood over it forever. The plowshare will 
pass heedlessly over these graves and the bones of these 
“dead men” will fatten the soil for the harvest. “Pierre” 
was faintly legible upon that fragment of stone, and it 
remains, in mockery of human research, all of history 
that is extant connected with the dust reposing beneath 
it. Sic transit, and so forth. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The Fishing Season. 


Curcaco, Ill., May 25.—To-day is the opening season 
on bass in the State of Wisconsin, and thus one of the 
most popular fishing regions of this part of the West is 
made available for the angling fraternity, who have been 
looking longingly at their rods, and waiting for a chance 
at the Wisconsin bass. The closed season for bass in 
Wisconsin is March 1 to May 25, yet, in all probability, 
this does not entirely cover the spawning season of that 
fish. I have seen bass on the spawning beds in lakes of 
upper Wisconsin in the latter part of July. In ordinary 
seasons, however, the greater part of the spawning run 
is over by June 1, and that date is commonly accepted 
by the craft as one at which it is proper to begin fishing 
for bass. 

Wisconsin does not protect any fish under its present 
law excepting bass and trout, that is to say, it allows 
fishing with hook and line in the inland waters at all 
seasons of the year, excepting for these two varieties -f 
fish during their closed seasons. This law permits the 
use of spears on certain coarse fish in the daytime. It 
does not say anything about a close season for muscal- 
longe or pickerel. I have heard several gentlemen speak 
of a supposed closed season on ‘lunge or pickerel in the 
State of Wisconsin, but none such exists under the pres- 
ent law. It has been quite lawful to angle for a muscal- 
longe or pickerel at any time during the spring. 

I have not heard this week of any additional muscal- 
longe news from Wisconsin, though reports come of 
three nice muscallonge, one of 25lbs. weight, taken last 
week at St. Clair, Mich., one of which was sent to the 
well-known Chicago angler, Mr. J. Frank Lawrence, I 
have earlier spoken of the fact that the muscallonge were 
beginning to rise well in the waters of the Manitowish 
chain. I should think it entffely safe, as an angling 
proposition, to start for that country now. Both bass 
and muscallonge should give good sport for the next 
three weeks at least, and longer if the season should 
prove cool, and not speedily run into hot weather. The 
month of June is, of course, the peer of all angling 
months in this part of the country. With the hot season 
of July and August comes that mysterious “bloom” upon 
the water which was for so many years advanced, at least 
in this part of the world, as the reason why the mus- 
callonge would not rise. It is curious how information 
sometimes goes in waves. I must confess that in my 
own ignorance I blindly accepted the “bloom” theory 
until last year, when I first began to get track of the 
fact that the muscallonge sheds its teeth in the summer 
season, and hence has small heart for the tempting but 
hard-shelled spoon. This season I have heard two or 
three Wisconsin anglers speak in a matter-of-fact way 
of the dullness of the muscallonge when it is shedding its 
teeth. It is fair to epee, therefore, that the dental 
operations of the muscallonge are known to a portion of 
the public, and perhaps mav have been known for many 
years, although I never hapnened to stumble across the 
fact myself until last year. I have heard dozens or 
scores of railroad men, resort keepers, anglers and 
guides give the advice never to go after muscallonge 
during the summer, “because then, you know, the bloom 
is on the water, and they won't bite.” I haye seen the 
bloom rubbed off a good many things in my life, but I 
never saw any attempt to rub it off the Wisconsin lakes 
until the recent advices in Forest AND STREAM, which 
indicate that it is not a case of “bloom,” but of teeth. 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a tooth- 
less ‘lunge! 


Bass Grounds, 


Mr. D. J. Hotchkiss, of Fox Lake, Wis., writes_me 
very cheerfully in regard to the bass fishing in Fox 
Lake. It should be borne in mind that this water is not 
the Illinois Fox Lake, of which we hear so much, but 
the Upper Fox Lake, which I take to be a better and less 


overrun sporting ground, although there is very good 
fishing at times to be found in the Illinois Fox Lake and 
adjacent waters. Mr. Hotchkiss says: 

“We want the members of Forest AND STREAM family 
to become better acquainted with our place here, and be- 
lieve we have as fine fishing grounds as any in the State. 
The lake is full of black bass, large and small mouth 
both, and they are ready for business now. I hope you 
can be able to get away for a day or so, and come up. | 
will be pleased to show you some good bass grounds, and 
guarantee that the bass are at home. We farmers don’t 
understand catching them very well, but one who knows 
how can have a picnic, and I will take great pleasure in 
assisting any member of the family to some good fishing 
any time they come up. 

“If any of the folks want to get out away from the 
city and lay around in the shade on the lake shore, 
swing in hammocks, and enjoy cottage life or hotel ac- 
commodations at moderate rates, that’s our long suit, 
and we can fix ’em out in good shape.” 

The above writer is a newspaper man himself, and 
hence can do no wrong. I think this country is very 
well worth bearing in mind, both for angling and shoot- 
ing. Some Milwaukee gentlemen, who have a shooting 
box there, nearly always meet with good luck with the 
wildfowl in season. There are squirrels and grouse in 
season, and undoubtedly bass, and very big bass, be- 
cause Mr. Hotchkiss sends pictures showing strings of 
bass some of which are nearly large enough to take a year- 
ling colt for bait. The gentlemen of this favored locality, 
who can go out fishing without the necessity of railroad 
and oe car tickets, are among the lucky ones of 
the earth, but as they are willing to share their luck 
generously with all the members of the goodly Forest 
AND STREAM family, I presume the next best thing is to 
secure the aforesaid tickets, and go up to assist in sub- 
jugating the bass before they become dangerous to bath- 
ing parties and other live stock. 

Some time ago a gentleman wrote me regarding the 
splendid bass fishing on the Wolf River, near Gill’s Land- 
ing. I presume that for minnow fishing for big bass and 
aoe pike there are few better localities than this. 
All of that chain of waters is fed by the inland sea of 
Winnebago Lake. The latter water has been much 
fished, but the fight of protection has been most bitterly 
waged there by the energetic warden, Capt. Johnson, and 
his men, Stories of the many arrests and encounters 
have often appeared in the columns of ForEst AND 
STREAM, but the net result of all this is a series of 
streams well stocked with bass. 

The Northern Fox River, above Princeton, Wis., is a 
good bass stream, and above all a fine stream for fly- 
fishing for bass. There is without doubt a difference 
between streams in the matter of sport with the fly 
on black bass. The angler who wets a fly for bass in 
the Northern Fox this year will be a lucky one. 

Puckaway Lake, Wis., is the location of the Neepeen- 
auk Club, of Chicago, a very good body of sportsmen, 
whose chief interest in the club preserves lies in the 
duck shooting. Yet this club is much patronized by 
the members in the summer months, and the fishing in 
the river adjoining is:said to be fine. Mr. Oswald von 
Lengerke, of Von Lengerke & Antoine, this city, will 
go up on Saturday next for a few days’ fishing at this 
club. He anticipates fine fly-fishing for bass, and I 
hope his dreams may come true, for we have few lines 
of sport in this part of the West offering keener pleasure 
than that of black bass fishing with the Hy, when the 
bass are really rising. A few years ago we had a great 
run of bait casting in Chicago, and indeed the fancy for 
that sort of sport has not much abated, but we begin to 
hear of more men who go after black bass with the fly- 
rod. I have often proved, to my own satisfaction, that 
the fly-rod will kill about all the bass one cares for in 
almost any water where the bass will rise to any bait, al- 
though, of course, if one wished to make a very heavy 
catch, he would prefer the bait rod. 

Speaking of fly-fishing waters for bass reminds me 
to say that Chicago anglers this summer should not for- 
get the stretch of water in the Illinois Fox River, about 
three miles from Elgin, Here there may usually be found 
in the average stage of water at the latter part of June a 
stretch of river a couple of miles long where one can 
wade and take the bass on the fly. Sometimes the bass 
work in very shallow water in shore, hunting among the 
rocks for crawfish and helgramites. The water is usually 
clear, and it takes a long line to kill one’s fish, but if one 
gets the knack of it he can have great sport here when 
the bass are working in the shallows. Mr. Elmer Wil- 
kinson, of this city, who has been going to this place for 
some years, tells me that he sometimes has splendid 
sport there. This is very accessible from Chicago, and 
the fly-fisher of this city who makes this trip will find 
noe skillful lovers of the fly-rod in the pleasant city of 

“lgin. 

Mr. Otto L. Tosetti and party will leave next Satur- 
day for Little Trout Lake, Wis., on an extended trip 
for bass and muscallonge. Mr. Tosetti is an angler of 
wide experience in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. J. M. Oliver, a well-known attorney of Chitago, 
would rather go fishing than — the most gilt-edged 
sort of law. r. Oliver will go to the Nepigon River 
this, summer, to extend his already wide acquaintance 
with the Lake Superior country. He fished the Two 
Hearts when they were wilder than they are to-day, and 
has attended the obsequies of many a lusty trout in his 
day. This week Mr. Oliver got the fishing fever very 
badly, and concluded that he could not be happy without 
catching some small-mouth, black mottled, red-eyed bass. 
Some of his friends are to start next Saturday for Ka- 
bekona Camp, in Minnesota, and Mr. Oliver will in all 
probability accompany them, although he is disposed to 
think the bass fishing will be better a little later. Mr. 
McCartney, proprietor of Kabekona Camp, is now ab- 
sent at that point, and is expected back next Sunday. 
We shall then hear how matters piscatorial are doing in 
that neck of woods. 


Minnesota Fishing. 


The bass season appears to be a red hot one out in 
Minnesota this spring. I see reports of very fine catchés 
in Lake Harriet, Lake Sarah, e Waconia and 
well-known waters. The bass are reported to be rising 
better than is usually the case at so early a date. J note 
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one catch of 61lbs. of bass by Mr. Burgess, of Minne- 
apolis, in one day; a very nice string, surely. 


Indiana Bass. 


A season or so ago I found occasion to make mention 
of a new and rather interesting angling country around 
Westville, Ind., where there are several little lakes and 
two or three streams up around the head of the Calumet 
River, where the finest sort of bass fishing may be had 
by those who know the country. In the course of my 
story about the head of the mysterious Calumet River, 
I mentioned the strong tip given me by a friend on the 
lakes near Wolcotville, Ind. This chain of lakes is quite 
distinct from the series of waters about Westville, being 
indeed something like 100 miles further on east and 
northeast, but in the neighborhood of Wolcotville, I 
have very often heard, there are some of the finest bass 
waters in the State of Indiana. This week a friend came 
into the office of Forest AND STREAM and offered still 
further confirmation of this line of advice. He says 
the region is all right for fine bass fishing, and thinks 
that any angler would do well to bear the locality in 
mind for this summer. Personally I have never fished 
this region myself, but I believe it all that is claimed for 
it. It is mostly big-mouthed fishing. 


A Great Take of Muscallunge. 


While I was at Eau Claire, Wis., a week or so ago, I 
ran across a lot of mighty nice men, who know what 
good fishing is when they see it, and who often see it. 
One of these gentlemen, Mr. G. F. Winslow, pulled a 
photograph on me which was calculated to take away the 
breath. It showed a row of muscallunge hanging on a 
pole, twenty-seven ‘lunge in all, weighing 274lbs., the 
largest going 25lbs. These fish were all singularly sym- 
metrical and shapely, and of such extraordinary size that 
they made a most remarkable showing, it being further 
added that the feat of a good fish photograph had here 
been accomplished, so that the fish showed impressive- 
ly as they must have looked in life. This great take of 
great fish was made by Messrs. Eugene Shaw, G. F. 
Winslow, A. A. Cutter and Chas. Newell, all of Eau 
Claire. They caught them in a water which I think no 
one has seen much mentioned in the columns of any 
sporting paper, but which none the less must be a most 
fruitful one. This little known spot is in what is called 
the Little Falls Pond, at the “Flambeau Farm,” on the 
Chippewa River. This is some thirty miles’ drive from 
Chippewa Falls, over a logging road not exactly boule- 
varded, but a look at the row of muscallunge would 
cause one to forget such a prospect, indeed to exult in it. 
In these days it is not easy to get thirty miles away 
from a railroad in our part of the West, and even if one 
does go so far for his fishing he sometimes misses it. 
But here is the secret of this fish picture. The Little 
Falls Pond is the back water above the great dam across 
the Chippewa, which has been put in by one of the 
great lumber concerns, It is, of course, known that the 
Chippewa, that black and forbidding stream which has 
really the purest waters that flow into the Mississippi, is 
one of the two muscallunge rivers of Wisconsin. How 
the fish get over the big dam deponent saith not, but it 
is certain that at certain times, when the dam is pulled 
open and the flood let down—the head being lowered 
some 15ft. at times—the great submerged country back 
in the forest comes into view, and the actual channel of 
the river becomes traceable. About 75,000,000ft. of logs 
is the ordinary size of this drive. 

The gentlemen above mentioned arrived at just the 
proper time, having advice from the company that at 
such time the flood would be let off. They fished along 
the deep channel, where the fish seemed to have been 
living, and from which thy did not move very far. 
They found one deep place near the mouth of a smaller 
stream, and hete was where they got the raw material 
for their photograph. They were in about a day and a 
half in all, taking the twenty-seven ‘lunge, but the actual 
string does not measure the sport they had. Their fish- 
ing was in timber country, along stumps and snags, and 
the way the big fish smashed up their tackle was a cau- 
tion, They say that they lost more than they took, and 
festooned the snags with their last spoon hook, In such 
conditions they never could tell how big the fish were 
which they had on, but they say that of all the.’lunge 
they saw these were the brightest, the gamiest and the 
hardest fighting. Every fish would go out two and three 
times at least, and they worked harder than the average 
large fish on the rod. 

his choice bit of anglerdom I offer as a special tid- 
bit to those who like to go on strange journeys and try 
new waters. If the spot be approached at the right 
time of the logging operations, the sport is sure to be 
superb, This is a muscallunge pocket which I do not 
think is apt to be exhausted very soon, but which has 
temptation in its description. : 

Yet another good ‘lunge region, also on the Wisconsin 
Central line, is the Mason Lake chain near Fifield, Wis. 
—something of a lake country, for there is 300 miles of 
shore line. My Eau Claire friends told me they always 
found that point good for ‘lunge and bass. Above Eau 
Claire, up the Chippewa, the lakes which are strung on 
that thread are all muscallunge waters, and are known 
by men who live near them, and should be known by 
men who would like to live there, but cannot take up a 
permanent residence. 


Eau Claire Trouting. 


There is something suggestively fascinating in the 
Eau Claire, the “clear water” of the first voyageurs. It 
has a troutful sound withal, nor did it belie its title in the 
old days, when it was guiltless of logs and full of trout. 
To-day the Eau Claire, big stream as it is, has trout in 
it, though it does not offer trout fishing to any sporting 
degree. It is only at certain seasons, when the water 
is of the right temperature, that trout are seen in the 
main river, but in the many creeks which run down 
out of the hills into the Eau Claire there are trout to- 
day, much harried by all sorts and conditions of anglers 
as they are. The Eau Claire flows into the Chippewa 
within the city limits of the tom | of Eau Claire, yet it is a 
singular fact, hoted by the ! anglers, that the Chippe- 
wa tributaties do not carry trout to any great extent, 
whereas the Eau Claire waters all have trout. So much 


for a name. Otter Creek, Rock Creek and Pine Creek 
are all streams adjacent to Eau Claire, and they can all 
show trout, sometimes very large ones. Seven-Mile 
Creek is another of these short hill streams, its mouth 
being, as indicated, nine miles from the city of Eau 
Claire. Beaver Creek, being further away, eighteen 
miles, and harder to get at, usually offers better sport to 
those who get to it. Opposite the mouth of the Beaver 
is that of the Eighteen-Mile Creek, whose conditions are 
practically the same. All these short rivers are spring- 
fed streams. Elk Creek, some twelve to fifteen miles 
from Eau Claire, is a fine bold stream which has never 
been logged, and which is perhaps the favorite of all 
the many trout streams of this interesting country. 1 
learned of some very nice catches of trout in Elk Creek 
this spring. In all of these streams about Eau Claire 
the farmer boys catch trout right along, and not a 
day passes but good strings of them are brought in and 
offered for sale about the business part of town. 

It may be amusing to speak of a trout trip in which 
three men caught only two trout, but I must tell of that 
experience, which was actually had at Eau Claire by 
Messrs. Chas. L. Smith, R. E. Rust and myself. These 
gentlemen wished to show me a day on one of their 
streams, and very kindly set all things in train for the 
enterprise. We drove out some eight or nine miles to 
Otter Creek, which is known to have some good trout 
in it, though with the reputation of a ticklish water to 
angle over. We ran out in the middle of the day, and 
the weather was fair and warm. I saw a very nice little 
trout river when my friends took me down the steep 
banks to the deep fringe of alders. The stream was 
flat, with sandy bottom and nige pools and bends, but 
the heavy brush made fly-casting impossible. The bot- 
tom was a bit soft in spots also, and all in all it was 
quickly evident that he who took trout in that stream 
must be a good one. It was very hard to make any good 
approach, and the path along the bank proved what 
might be expected in the way of education for the fish. 
We made the best of it and put on a goodly worm, since 
to cast a fly or float it or get it into the water was a 
physical impossibility. I floated a long line with a 
long worm down over a nice reach, and I had a strike. 
“This is going to be easy,” I thought, and visions of 
fried trout at the Galloway Hotel came over my soul. 
I was not very particular whether I caught that trout or 
not, so I went on down stream. There was where I 
made a mistake. I ought to have stayed right there till 
I caught that trout. In the next bend I came to a fine 
lot of logs and brush lying in the water, with the alders 
meeting across the stream above it. I shortened line 
and poked the patient worm down stream the best I 
could, meantime standing in full sight myself. There 
was a double flash and a rush, and I was at once fast 
to my first trout, a lively fellow about 8in. long, and 
one of the lightest colored trout I ever caught. Him I 
put in my basket and went on rejoicing in what I was 
going to do to those fish before night. I met Mr. Smith, 
and he told me he had taken a trout too, so we both 
concluded we would get a few, though only with hard 
fishing. It did indeed prove hard fishing, and we had to 
admit that the trout were too smooth for us that day. 
We worked hard for over a mile of water, and 
though we saw a few more trout, never another did 
either of us catch. Then we met Mr. Rust, who had 
been working equally hard below us, and he reported 
still worse luck, inasmuch as he had not taken even a 
single fish. Thereupon we voted it a nolle prosequi and 
went home. But on our way in we saw a sight worth 
the trip. There is an old picture book mill dam across 
the Otter Creek, with a story book mill alongside, the 
same located in a narrow, rocky dell, which would be 
worth cultivating by an artist. Above this narrow, rocky 
defile of the waters stretched back a broad pond of deep 
black water, with sharp cut rocky banks reaching high 
up above, In this pool a great many trout are planted 
each year, and here there are undoubtedly some very 
large trout. A few days before our trip a man had taken 
here on minnow bait a trout which weighed 3%lbs. 
Every once in a while such a stray trout is taken, but 
the pond has a weird reputation. In the evening the 
trout can be seen leaping in numbers, but they will 
not connect with any known sort of fly, being of the 
shrewd, shrewdest. Mr. Rust says that he has often seen 
them so rising, but never knew any one to take one on 
the fly. He announced his determination of putting in 
a boat on this pond, and trying for these big trout, un- 
til he compassed their undoing. I hope he may succeed 
in getting revenge upon the fish of the Otter, for surely 
we owe them a grudge for the cavalierly way in which 
they used us. 

Fly-Casting Contests. 


On June 4 some of the members of the Chicago Fly- 
Casting Club will make their last preparations for the 
tournament at Grand Rapids, Mich., the week ensuing. 
The Grand Rapids enthusiasts are expecting a good at- 
tendance and a good time. 


Dipping Bass. 


Eight men were arrested last week at Eureka, Wis., 
for using dip nets in taking bass. The men were fishing 
below the mouth of the fishway in the dam, and were 
doing a land office business, taking black bass and white 
bass. In consequence of the facility of these operations, 
peddlers were hawking good white bass in the streets 
of Berlin and Ripon at a cent apiece. This is cheaper 
than one can go out and catch them for himself, it is 
true, but after the fines have been collected from the 
above violators of the law it is likely that the price of 
fish may go up. 


The War and the Trade. 


Here in the big city of Chicago we would almost for- 
get there was a war waging in any part of the world 
in which we are interested, were it not for the papers and 
the crowded bulletin boards. The many thousands who 
have gone from this city with the volunteers are not 
missed—grim commentary on the ‘heartlessness of war 
and -of life. In the stores where sporting goods are 
sold the trade is not so much affected as one would 
naturally su pose. At Spalding’s, Von Lengerke & An- 
toine’s, Fisk’s, Van Uxem’s and other houses where 
inquiry was made, the report seems pretty unanimous 


that local trade in fishing tackle and kindred goods 
has not been seriously affected. My friend, Mr, Hirth, 
at Spalding’s, goes so far as to say that he has a much 
better counter trade than at this time last year. In guns 
the sporting trade here is dead, whether retail or mail 
order trade. The country trade, or mail order business, 
has fallen off sharply, and dealers here infer that in small- 
er communities the hand of the war is heavier, so that 
persons are not caring so much for sport. When we 
stop to think that in the Civil War many hundreds of 
thousands of the finest men of the country were killed, 
and that the world has gone right on without them, that 
the country has apparently never missed them, but has 
grown just as well, and when we think also that in this 
war, if fortune do not bring a merciful end to it at some 
early day, very many more men will die and not be 
missed, we have great occasion to hope that the trouble 
may soon end, and not put this hard tax on human na- 
ture, accusing it of heartlessness in that it forgets. If 
humanity could not forget, it could not live. 


Along the Illinois River. 


That consistent enthusiast on angling and fish pro- 
tection, Mr. Geo. E. Cole, of Chicago, has just returned 
from a trip along the Illinois River, where he went as 
guest of Superintendent Bartlett, of the Illinois State 
Fish Commission. Mr. Cole says that the water was 
too high for good fishing, though he had a very en- 
joyable time. He speaks in the most enthusiastic terms 
of the condition of protective matters, not only in re- 
gard to sporting fishes, but also the food fishes, and 
says that never in the history of this State has the situa- 
tion been so good or the work so well done. Dr. Bart- 
lett has the work of the State fish boat handsomely 
systematized, and the crew is trained to a high degree 
of efficiency, so that the game fish are quickly handled 
for shipment, and the food fish placed in the waters of 
the main stream along which the work is carried on. 


Fish at Omaha Exposition. 


Fish Commissioner May, of Omaha, thinks that the 
State exhibit of Nebraska, at the Trans-Mississippi Ex- 
position, will compare very favorably with that at the 
World’s Fair. The exhibit is now in process of installa- 
tion, and promises to be a feature of the big show. 


The Banks of the Wabash. 


* 
The members of the Terre Haute Fishing Club, of 
Indiana, are this week fixing up their property on the 
Wabash River, and getting ready for a busy season, The 
formal opening will be June 5, at which time a good 
party will be on hand. 


The Iowa River. 


The Iowa River, as well as the Cedar, the Skunk and 
the Des Moines, all of which flow southeasterly into the 
Mississippi outlet, has in its time afforded great sport 
to anglers for bass, crappie and pike. In later years it 
has been over-fished by all sorts of appliances, like many 
other Iowa streams, and the supply of fish life has 
been much cut down. Fish protection has never until 
very recently been regarded with much favor by the 
Iowa Legislatures, and probably it has never been so 
well pushed as under the administration of Commission- 
er Delevan, handicapped as he is by lack of appropria- 
tions. Appeal has been made to the commmissioner to 
do all he can for the Iowa River, and he has agreed to do 
so. I am sure I wish he could restore some of the 
above-named rivers of Towa to a part of their former 
fruitfulness, for naturally they are great streams, as I 
can testify of my own experience. 


At Fox Lake. 


Mr. Oscar Blomgren, of this city, is just back from a 
little trip to Fox Lake, Ill, where he says the fishing for 
bass, wall-eyed pike and pickerel is now very good. 


At Koshkonong Lake. 


Messrs. John Campbell and V. L. Cunningham, of this 
city, are back from a fishing visit to Lake Koshkonong, 
Wis. They were at the Blackhawk Club, and had very 
good sport, taking thirty-six black bass from 1% to 
4ibs. weight in their two days’ angling. 

E. Hoven. 

1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago. 


Tomcod at St. Michaels. 


In the summer months St. Michaels has a large number 
of Eskimo visitors. These natives come from the far 
north in their walrus skin boats, with their families and 
dogs, to trade with the companies. Every evening the 
women of the party will be found sittingeon the rocks 
fishing for tomcod, which abound in the bay. Their 
method of fishing is very peculiar and amusing. At the 
end of a long pole is a fish line, at the-end of the line is a 
piece of wire bent in three sides of a square and sus- 
pended to the line with the points down. At each of the 
points of this three-square is a small one, making four 
baits to the fish line. Having adjusted the bait, the 
disciple of Izaak Walton throws the line into the water, 
the bait being almost immediately taken, and then the 
rod is quickly drawn over the shoulder with a violent 
jerk, and the fish are thrown off on the rocks, No 
fisherman ever looks behind, or gets up to remove a 
fish. The hook is merely a piece of bent wire, and the 
fish three or four at a time jump at the bait and hold it 
tight enough to be drawn ashore, but are, seldom impaled 
on the hook, Behind those fishing congregite a num- 
ber of Indian and Eskimo children, who collect the fish 
as they are thrown off, and place them in a basket. There 
may be a hundred people fishing at the same time, and 
each fisherman will catch a pail full of fish in fifteen 
minutes. To stand at a distance and see the rods pass- 
ing up and down to the water and then back to the 
land, and innumerable fish wriggling on the rocks, is 
amusing.—Alaska Miner. 








The FoREST AND STREAM is put to press each werk on 
Tuesday. Correspondence intended for publication 


should reach us at the latest by Monday, and as much 
earlier as practtoable, 
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Trout Fishing in Nova Scotia. 


In Nova Scotia trout fishing can be had from early 
May to late in September. The first month and the last 
are the best months to fish. In May a party has the 
chance of being first in the water. In September the fish 
are getting ready to spawn, and from the Ist to the 20th 
of the month they will be found in the runs between the 
lakes making their way up-stream, and if good fortune 
should lead the fisherman to a spot where a running 
stream comes into still water, or lakes, over a sandy 
bottom, it will take two men to fish, one to throw the 
fly and the other to take the fish off the hook. In 
early May the voracious midge is not prepared for 
visitors, but later in the month and in June the shade 
of Izaak Walton would lose blood. However, the drug- 
gist in Nova Scotia has a remedy, and its repeated 
application will spoil the sport of the flies, save appear- 
ances, and prevent very bad language. 

It is hardly necessary for the tourist to ask for de- 
finite information. The fisherman need only look at 
any country map, select his stream and follow it up. 
If he is a novice he will be satisfied with what he gets. 
If he brings experience his own good judgment will lead 
him aright. Only do not depend on lake fishing, strike 
out for running water. 

Through the middle of Western Nova Scotia, and run- 
ning east and west, is the divide between the Bay of 
Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean, and fifteen miles south 
of Annapolis town, at Milford, a canoe will be water- 
borne to the Atlantic at Liverpool. This trip gives over 
sixty miles straightaway lake and stream fishing, and on 
branches east and west as many more miles. 

A few miles east are the headwaters of the Port Med- 
way, and next the La Have, both with quite as extensive 
fishing as the Liverpool River and larger trout. The 
head waters of the Annapolis River and all the streams 
running into the main river afford good fishing, especial- 
ly the upper waters of the Nictaux. 

In every town in Nova Scotia the month of May causes 
a trout fever that nothing will alleviate with those who 
like the sport but the swish of the flies through the air, 
that tremble on the water, the click of the reel, and then, 
well, you want a frying pan, a sizzle, a smell of cooking 
trout, and satisfy your palate and the regions below 
This will temporarily abate the fever, for a trout out of 
water and into the pan is worth a thousand that reach 
the*cooking stove. If a tourist to Nova Scotia has a 
touch of this fever he will find in every town some one 
to sympathize with him. It is hardly necessary to ask 
what to bring. A rod and flies, a rubber mackintosh and 
blankets. Wear heavy flannel underclothing, woolen 
clothing and old clothes. With two sets of each and 
old laced boots to match, getting wet or wading knee 
deep all day will do no harm if a change to dry things 
is made at once on returning to camp or hotel in the 
evening. 

Other things wanted can be found in Nova Scotia, 
that is, provisions, boats, canoes and men to assist or 
go with you. Professional guides or Adirondack facto- 
tums are not always to hand. It is better to take the 
level of the people as you find them, and I speak as a 
Nova Scotian; if it is not satisfactory, it lies at the 
doors of your own bad luck. 

The usual length of a fishing trip in Nova Scotia is 
four to seven days, that is to say, a trip to the woods. 
Within reach of every town is a day’s fishing, and 1b. 
trout can be had. 

The following are trips in which the writer has partici- 
pated: Sept. 10, two hours’ fishing, two rods, eight 
dozen %lb. to 1lb. trout. Same time and place, following 
year, three rods, twenty-five dozen. May, 1808, five days’ 
trip, three days’ fishing, 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. each day, 
two rods, twenty-five dozen; and as many more trout 
could have been caught. One-half of these fish were 
1b. trout. The largest weighed 1%|bs. 

The trout in Western Nova Scotia are not large, going 
occasionally to 3lb. fish, but they are gamy. They often 
jump clear of the water, taking the flies on the down 
turn to their native element. A 1%lb. trout taken in 
heavy running water will give an experienced fisherman 
all the sport he wants, particularly if it is two at a time. 
For early spring and September fishing my choice of 
time of dav to fish is 11 A. M. to 2 P. M. In summer 
months early in the morning, as soon as the mist is off 
the water and resting through mid-day, begin the even- 
ing fishing after 4 P. M. Take things easy and enjoy 
life in the woods. Very good roads run in all direc 
tions, and carriage hire is not expensive. By road one 
can generally get within a mile or two of the fishing 
ground, out of sight perhaps of civilization, but in a 
country of clear skies, a land filled.with running water 
and magnificent lakes, an atmosphere that carries with it 
always a touch of ozone and a smell of the sea, To- 
day what Longfellow said of the Acadians is applicable 
in its fullest measure, “There the richest was poor and 
the poorest lived in abundance.” F. C. Wurman. 

Awnnapouis, Nova Scotia, May, 1898, 


New Jersey Coast Fishing. 


Assury Park, N. J., May 28.—Kingfish have reached 
our waters and have been taken pretty freely in the nets 
the past two weeks. The first to be taken on the hook 
fell to the lot of Dr. G. B. Herbert, at Manasquan Inlet, 
one evening this week, he took seven in one tide. It is 
a peculiar fact that at that point both bass and kingfish 
are each year at least two weeks earlier than at any 
other point along our coast; why this is so has long been 
a puzzle to the wiseacres of the fraternity. If there 
is any superiority in the fishing grounds, that fact has 
still to become apparent. As with many another of 
nature’s problems, the solution seems difficult. If there 
is any salt-water fish, inches and ounces considered, 
which is more supremely game than the kingfish, I wot 
not of him. Sprightly as thought, he strikes the hook 
sharply and is gone before the angler, unless thoroughly 
alert, realizes what has happened. The kingfish is always 
a bottom feeder and is accustomed to wrenching loose 
mussels and other crustaceans from their moorines; its 
bite is entirely different from that of all other species, 
and which can best perhaps be described as a nervous 
wrench. I am fully convinced that the fish turns on its 


side when taking the bait, as its peculiarly formed mouth 
would indicate that position to be the natural one. 
While the Chestertown hook is a good one, still I con- 
sider the turned down eye sproat, 2-0 size, the acme of 
perfection. While they will at times take a variety of 
bait, still the shedder crab and blood worm are prime 
favorites, and can always be relied on. 

Bluefish are fairly abundant, and the off shore boats 
are taking them freely; none as yet have been taken from 
the beach, however. The indications all point to a first- 
class season for salt-water anglers. 

May 28.—The first bass of the season taken along the 
coast fell to the rod of Robert Large at Deal Beach this 
morning, weight 13%4lbs., together with two kingfish. 
This fairly opens the season, and from now on rods will 
be busy. Leonarp Hutit. 


Fishing: in the Peninsular State. 


Granp Rarips, Mich.—These are days that give un- 
told joy to the festive piscator in the seasonable pursuit 
of the wily trout. Ever since the first gleam of daylight 
ushered in the flowery month of May—yea, perhaps 
ever since that sweet little flower of the cedar forests and 
swamps, the trailing arbutus, poked its fragrant blossom 
above the disappearing snow—the streams of northern 
oe have been the Mecca of the. devotee of the 
rod. 

The rippling, clear, cold waters of these streams, the 
dancing flies and the fun incident thereto have always 
been sufficient to lull the sensibilities regarding game 
and fish laws, benumbe@ fingers and freezing noses and 
ears. It is the same now, and will be forever. 

I have been the victim—the self-immolated victim— 
upon all these sharp points, and I have never kicked 
nor confessed, and I am not going to do it now at this 
late day. Only everything else being equal I would a 
little rather do the sinning when it is a little more 
comfortable than on some occasions that memory re- 
calls, I start comfortably, and how and the way I do 
it is to get ready with as little fuss as possible. | 
usually am going to look up some “stumpage” way off 
in Manistee county, or in Wexford or Kalkaska, or any 
old county up there, where there is plenty of said 
stumpage and likewise plenty of trout streams. 

The Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad is one of the fish 
lines to take, and I always take it. Friend Moeller, the 
man who knows all about that country, sometimes takes 
a day off and goes too, but since he has lately been pro- 
moted to the responsible and onerous duties of general 
passenger agent of that line, it is probable that his days 
off will not be many, for if there ever was an official 
who filled his position to the fullest he is the man. 
To use the classic and beautiful (though perhaps de 
void of nickel-plate polish) of the untutored Governor 
of the State in speaking of a friend whom he had ap- 
pointed to office: “He knowed his duty and done it 
noble.” 


The road runs, as you will see upon consulting a map— 
it will not be necessary to take a railroad map, for every 
railroad gets out a map to suit itself, and generally winds 
around to include every place of importance, or if it is 
a trunk line that wants to make a strong point as to 
its directness between the principal cities which are its 
termini, it just draws a straight line across and puts 
down the places to conform, without regard to geograph- 
ical results. After léaving Saginaw the road passes 
through Midland, Gladwin, Clare, Osceola, Wexford, 
Lake, Mason, Manistee and Benzie counties, and if you 
can’t find good fishing in these counties, and plenty of 
it, it would not be worth while fooling away any more 
time this month anyway; but you can find it and not half 
try, and when the summer heaves in sight and the great 
large July days have arrived, why the black bass just 
simply have their national conventions up there, and 
full delegations are present from all the back counties. 

I have wondered often why that chap named this the 
Wolverine State. He did not know even a little bit. 
He might have known that such an ugly beast as the 
wolverine would be exterminated and then people 
would be guessing what sort of animal it was; or per- 
haps they wouldn’t know it was an animal. There is 
only one in existence in this State, and that is stuffed 
and is in the reading room of the Bancroft House, 
Saginaw, E. S. Mr. Lyon don’t own it, and Miller 
says he don’t, and further says that wolverine meat has 
net been on the menu of that hotel in thirty-five or forty 
years, if it ever was. He further says that he never saw 
a live one, and if they were as mean and vicious as they 
are reported to be, he is glad of it, and rejoices that the 
species has ceased to keep folks awake nights. So if 
they had just thought a minute before naming this the 
Wolverine State, and given the claims of trout and black 
bass an inning, why there would have been some sense 
in it, and people even unto the children of the fortieth 
generation would have caught on. However, we have 
to stand all sorts of hardships and injustice in this life, 
but we've got the fishing just the same, also laws for the 
protection of the fish, and a game warden who with his 
deputies are a terror to evildoers. By the way, I wish 
now that Osborne has got things in pretty good shape in 
abolishing illegal fishing and shooting he would take a 
hand with the black flies and mosquitoes. Up to this 
time the fish have had all the protection—and that’s all 
right too—but the poor fisherman has been utterly ne- 
glected. Now then, dear Mr. Osborne, get after the 
bugs with as little delay as possible. 

It has been thought that the Spanish war would in- 
terfere with the fishing up here this season, but upon 
looking over the lists of officers, privates, volunteers, 
naval reserves, staff officers and other more or less mil- 
itary people thus far published I do not find that the 
numbers of fishermen will be depleted so as to be 
seriously felt. 

I have personally met about all of them too, and they 
have either gone, are going or have been and got back. 

The fishing has been pretty good, about a fair average. 
The weather has not been. I never saw so many kinds 
of weather in a week in my life, not even in Michigan. 

The Little Manistee has been a favorite spot, and I 
don’t know why it should not be. It comes pretty near 
being an ideal stream; the fish are well behaved, come of 
good families, raise large ones, and as a general thing 


give the boys a fair show for their investment. The 
streams around Traverse City have afforded and are now 
affording good fishing, and the same may be said of the 
streams in Kalkaska county. 

If the signs continue favorable and the Government 
can get along without me in the Navy Department I 
will make one more expedition and give Forest AND 
STREAM the result. KEuKA. 





The Maine Season. 


Upper Dam, Me., May 27.—Fishing is holding out 
most remarkably well in the whole Rangeley section. 
At Haines’ Landing the excellent fishing has continued. 
At the Oquossoc Angling Association camps there are 
a number of the members, including E. L. Pickard,’ Mr. 
C. S. Roberts, with his wife and other ladies. They are 
making a good fishing record. Allerton Lodge has a 
party of seven or eight guests, including the well-known 
Haskell party: Mr. E. B. Haskell, senior partner of the 
Boston Herald Company; Col. H. T. Rockwell, Mr. 
Priest and others. Ex-Mayor Edwin U. Curtis is not a 
member of the party this year, though he has been with 
the others a great many years. Reports of good fishing 
come from their camp. Mr. Harry Haskell and Mrs. 
Haskell are also at the association’s camps. At the 
Birches fishing is good. The guests brought in over 
thirty trout on Wednesday; a number of 4 and 4%/lbs. 
The salmon are just beginning to “take hold” in Range- 
ley Lake. One of 8 and another of 8%4lbs. were taken 
there early in the week. The Phinney party, stopping at 
the Upper Dam, are reported to be having great luck. 
rhree gentlemen—two in one boat and one in the other— 
made a remarkable catch in Upper Richardson Lake 
Thursday morning. The one fisherman struck a trout. 
While playing him one of the men in the other boat had 
a strike, evidently a large fish. His friend in the same 
boat was earnestly watching the process of capture, with 
his line just over the edge of the boat. As the partly 
exhausted trout came up toward the net, the line over 
the boat was seized with a vicious snap. Three big trout 
were on it at once. All three were landed after individual 
fights of over twenty minutes. The fish weighed 7%, 
7 and 6lbs. respectively; all perfect Salmo fontinalis, The 
Phinney party includes H. A. Phinney, Harry H. Bald- 
win, James Gormley, Warren Page and William T. Wil- 
kinson. 

Mr. L. O. Crane writes from Round Mountain Lake 
of good fishing; better than already noted. ‘The trout 
are coming up to the fly in fine style.” 

Among the Boston fishing items may be mentioned 
the departure of the C. F. Porter and Crawford party for 
Moosehead, eight or nine of them, by special car over 
the Boston & Maine and Maine Central railways. Mr. 
Walter L. Hill, secretary and treasurer of the recent re- 
markably successful sportsmen’s show, will leave for 
Moosehead this evening. He expects to be accompanied 
by a couple of fishing friends, Messrs. Kirk and Murphy. 

SPECIAL. 


Trout at Canadensis. 


* Scranton, Pa., May 25.—In your issue of May 21 I 
saw mentioned my name as one who had caught an even 
basket of trout at Canadensis. As every fisherman is 
somewhat inclined to stretch the size of his fish and his 
catch, it pleases me to have your paper vindicate the 
story. In return for the same I ask through your col- 
umns to return my thanks, and also, if you will allow 
the space, to express not only admiration for Canadensis, 
its woodland scenery and splendid fishing, but also a few 
words for Spruce Cabin Inn, on Broadhead Creek. 
There you will find assembled men of congenial man- 
ners, rich men and men of moderate means, made equal 
as God intended them, for there is something about fish- 
ing that makes men like brothers. The streams abound 
with trout, and the waters are so broad that you have 
ample room to. practice with your rod and line, dry-fly, 
wet-fly and bait-casting, and meet with good results. I 

rophesy good fishing at Canadensis all the month of 
vue, for the wet spring so far has prevented many 
from trying their luck, waiting till the streams subside 
and sunny weather to prevail. 

, PRESTON PARTON. 


The Backbone of a Rod. 


Battimore, Md., May 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
After fifty years’ trout fishing, I desire to indorse 
Brother Mather in what he says about rods, reels, flies 
and hooks, in your issue of the 28th instant. I do not 
know so much about bait-fishing, but I am sure he knows 
what he is talking-of upon that kind of fishing. I will 
bear him out on “backbone,” necessary both in casting 
and hooking your trout. I do not want any carriage 
whip in mine, nor do I want any “double action” in my 
rod, which would wrap the casting line (leader) around 
my head. I congratulate the Forest AND STREAM in 
having a common sense contributor on the subject of 
fishing tackle, as also on all subjects of the angle. 
hope our younger generation will benefit by Brother 
Mather’s advice. ES. ¥. 





“The Game Laws in Brief.” 


THE new edition of “The Game Laws in Brief” is now 
ready. It gives the laws as revised to date, and is com- 
plete, accurate and convenient of reference as always. 
The Brief is finding constantly growing support and 
confidence, and has long been established as the accepted 
authority in its peculiarly useful field. 





A New Tarpon Record. 


Mr. Epwarp Vom Hort, of this city, tells us that a 
message received on May 27 from Mr. R. T. Halloway, 
of Kentucky, advised that Mr. Halloway was on that 
date leaving Punta Rassa, Fla, after having made the 


score of 101 tarpon for the season of 1898, of 7 


4 
& 


oaks: 
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Fresh-Water Pearls in the 
United States. 


[Reaa by George F. Kunz before the Fisheries Congress at Tampa Fla: 


Tue gathering of pearls from the fresh-water shells 
of North cto. although a matter of comparatively 
recent date among the present inhabitants, mn, goes 
back very far into the unrecorded past, an early - 
tracted notice among the first European exp ee n 
the prehistoric period, the Mound Builders of nig oo 
sissippi Valley gathered immense quantities o : ae 
pearls, as it is ampl shown by the stores of them ee 
on the “hearths” of a number of mounds, — y in 
Ohio by the recent explorations of Prof. F. W. oe 
and Mr. W. K. Moorehead. a age, burial, one in 
some cases funeral or sacrificial fires, these pearls are 
lost their luster and beauty; but they were aoa 
highly prized by these ancient people, and one by 
the hundred thousand. The finding of two bus = in 
a single series of mounds is an evidence of their abun- 
“he first explorers who traveled among the — 
tribes speak frequently of the number and beauty o : : 
pearls in possession of the natives. Especially mar ,- 
are these accounts in connection with the great expedi- 
tion of De Soto, from Florida through the present Gulf 
States to the Mississippi, in 1540-41. Garcillasso de la 
Vega and other narrators give most minute accounts 
of pearls as worn by the Indians; and from the accounts 
given by them to De Soto at various times, and as taken 
by themselves from burial places of native chieftains, it 
is quite evident that nerhaps all of these referred to were 
not fresh-water pearls, but marine. De Soto’s narratives, 
which were undoubtedly of the former, seem exaggerated, 
but the recent finds referred to substantiate them. The 
process is described, moreover, of gathering the shells 
and opening them by heat, which was shown to De 
Soto, at his request, by a friendly chief. In the same 
way, several early English travelers, from New England 
to Florida, refer to the Indians as having pearls, un- 
doubtedly from the fresh-water Unionidae. 

No particular attention, however, was given to the sub- 
ject until about forty years ago. The natives had been 
dispossessed, and the white race, occupied with other 
interests and necessities, took little note of the hosts of 
fresh-water shells inhabiting the streams and lakes, and 
did not suspect their power of producing pearls. In the 
rivers of Saxony and Bohemia, indeed, and those of 
Scotland and Ireland, and the lakes of Finland, such 
pearls have long been known and valued, although the 
Unio life is far less abundant than in our great river 
systems of America; but not until the middle of the 
present century was any search begun or any important 
discovery made. 

This was all changed, however, by the first great pearl 
excitement in 1857, when large and valuable Unio pearls 
were first obtained in New Jersey. First, a pearl of 
fine luster, weighing 93 grains, was found at Notch 
Brook, near Paterson. It became known as the “Queen 
Pearl,” and was sold by Tiffany & Co. to the Empress 
Eugénie, of France, for $2,500. It is to-day worth four 
times that amount. (See Colored Plate No. 8, “Gems 
and Precious Stones of North America.”) The news 
of this sale created such an excitement that search for 
pearls was started throughout the country. The Unios 
at Notch Brook and elsewhere were gathered by the 
million and destroyed, often with little or no result. A 
large round pearl, weighing 400 grains, which would 
doubtless have been one of the finest pearls of modern 
times, was ruined by boiling to open the shell. 

Within one year pearls were sent to the New York 
market from nearly every State—in 1857 fully $15,000 
worth; in 1858 it fell off to some $2,000; in 1859, about 
$2,000; in 1860, about $1,500; in 1860-63, only $1,500. The 
excitement thus abated until about 1868. when there was 
a slight revival of interest, and many fine pearls were 
obtained from Little Miami River, O 

Some of the finest American pearls that were next 
found came from near Waynesville, O., $30,000 worth be- 
ing collected in that vicinity during the pearl excitement 
of 1876. Since 1880 pearls have come from compara- 


ply from which is apparently on the increase. At first 
few were found, or, rather, few were looked for west 
of Ohio; but gradually the line extended, and Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Texas became the principal pearl-pro- 
ducing States, and some pearls were sent North from 
Florida. 

A few years later the interest extended to the North- 
western States. During the summer of 1889 a quantity 
of magnificently colored pearls were found in the creeks 
and rivers of Wisconsin, in Beloit, Rock county; Brod- 
head and Albany, Green county; Gratiot and Darling- 
ton, La Fayette county; Boscobel and Potosi, Grant 
county; Prairie du Chien and Lynxville, Crawford 
county. Of these pearls more than $10,000 worth were 
sent to New York within three months, including a 
single pearl worth more than $500; and some among 
them were equal to any ever found for beauty and color- 
ing.. The colors were principally purplish red, copper 
red and dark pink. Within the past eight years over 
$200,000 worth of pearls have been sold from this dis- 
trict. 

These discoveries led to immense activity in pearl 
hunting through all the streams of the region; and in 
three or four seasons the shells were almost extermi- 
nated. In 1890 it extended through other portions of 
Wisconsin, especially Calumet and Manitowoc counties, 
and appeared also in Illinois along the Mackinaw River 
and its tributary creeks, in McLean, Tazewell and Wood- 
ford counties. : 

In 1 the exhibit of American pearls received an 
award of a gold medal, and the collaborator a silver 
medal for the literature. At the Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893 large and beautiful exhibits of pearls, 
of great variety of tints, set in the finest jewelry in the 
Manufacturers’ building, and were a notable feature in 
the Wisconsin State building and the Maine building. 

The Northwestern pearl excitement subsided in a few 
seasons, as the others had done in turn before, by the 
exhaustion of the mussel beds and the consequent cessa- 
tion of product. A every ten years or so a new 


wer new districts further West and South, the sup-’ 
r 
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wave of interest arises in connection with fresh discov- 
eries at some point where the shells have lain long 
undisturbed; it again absorbs the attc ion and excites 
the imagination of the community around, and spreads 
to other parts of the country; a fresh campaign of ig- 
norant extermination is carried on for several summers, 
then the yield is exhausted, and there is nothing more 
but to leave nature to recuperate, if possible, and slowly 
restore, in limited amount, the abundant life that has 
been destroyed. 

During the past season of 1807 the pearl fever has 
broken out in a new locality, attracted attention and 
awakened similar activity in various parts of the coun- 
try. This time the scene of discovery and excitement 
were the hitherto undisturbed streams and bayous of Ar- 
kansas. These waters teem with Unios, and pearls have 
at times been found by the rural population for years 
past; but there has been, usually, no knowledge of their 
nature or their value. They have been simply regarded 
as “pretty stones,” and used as playthings by the chil- 
dren—like the first South African diamond, that at- 
tracted the notice of a trader, in 1866, as he saw it in 
the hands of the children of his Boer host at the Voal 
River. Several valuable pearls, however, were this year 
found by persons from St. Louis and Memphis, who at 
once sent them to those cities and ascertained their reali- 
ty and value. The same parties then searched for more, 
and took steps to lease the land where pearls were found 
abundant. Ere long the facts became known, and a wild 
excitement set in and spread through large portions of 
Arkansas, extending into Missouri, Kansas and the ter- 
ritory of the Choctaw Nation. The first important dis- 
coveries were on small lakes or bayous formed by af- 
fluents of the White River and. its branches; then on 
the Arkansas, the Onachita and the Black Cache and 
St. Francis rivers, thus affecting almost all sections of 
the State. In one district an entire lake was leased, 
guarded and fenced for the pearl contents of it alone. 

The newspaper press took up the subject and pub- 
lished highly sensational accounts of the treasures to 
be had in what was latgely proclaimed as “the Arkansas 
Klondike.” These articles were copied all over the 
country, and led to a great amount of pearl hunting in 
many of the States, both East and West. Iowa, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, New York and Connecticut were all 
more or less stirred up to activity. The former pearl 
region of Tennessee was less affected than a new section 
in the eastern part of the State, along Clinch River, where 
great crowds have been searching for pearls, and large 
quantities were obtained. The Georgia interest has been 
chiey along the Oostenaula, near and above Rome. The 
New York activity has been in the northwestern angle 
of the State, along Grass River, in St. Lawrence county. 
Connecticut has yielded some good results to the search- 
ers on the Mystic and Shepang rivers—at almost opposite 
ends of the State. 


Reason for the Pearl Investigation. 


In view of the great interest and possible importance 
of the pearl, the discoveries from time to time made in 
various parts of the United States, and particularly in 
the Mississippi Valley, of pearls yielded by the fresh- 
water bivalve shells (Unionidae), so abundant in many of 
our inland waters, that I was invited, in 1894, to under- 
take systematic inquiry for the United States Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries to ascertain, as far as possi- 
ble, the facts relating to the occurrence and distribution 
of the pearl-bearing species, and the extent and con- 
duct of the pearl industry as thus far developed. The 
value and elegance of many of these pearls, especially 
as shown in the exhibits made at the Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1893; the popular excitements, or “pearl 
fevers,” at times arising in districts where a few pearls 
have been found, and characterized by wholesale and 
reckless destruction of the shells over large areas; the 
total lack of system in the search for pearls, as con- 
trasted with the methods that have been developed on 
a smaller, but far more profitable, scale in Europe—all 
seemed to call for a careful investigation by the Commis- 
sion, with a view to better knowledge and wiser direc- 
tion in the matter of inland American pearl fisheries. 
Undoubtedly for a considerable period after the first 
explorations the pearl resources of North America seem 
to have attracted little attention. The Indian race was 
contending with the whites for the possession of the 
country; it was a time of uncertainty and strife for 
both races; and not until the great waterways of the 
Mississippi Valley had been won by the whites, the 
region occupied and settled communities established, do 
we again begin to find any indications of the search for 
fresh-water pearls. For some two centuries the Unios 
lived and multiplied in the rivers and streams unmo- 
lested by either the native tribes that had used them for 
food, or the pioneers of the new race that had not yet 
learned of their high treasures of pearl. 

It is with some surprise that one notes that so few 
American conchologists have paid attention to our na- 
tive pearls.’ It is probably accounted for by the fact 
that the pearls are contained in old, distorted and dis- 
eased shells, which are not so desirable for collections 
as the finer specimens. Collectors who have opened 
many thousands of Unios have never observed a pearl 
of value. Pearls are usually found either by farmers, 
who devoted their spare time to this industry, and if no 
result is obtained suffer no loss, or by persons in coun- 
try villages who are without regular occupations, but are 
ever seeking means for rapid increase of fortune. Mul- 
titudes of shells that do not contain pearls are destroyed 
in the search. 


Habitat of the Fresh-Water Mussels. 


_ From the many inquiries sent out, the general indica- 
tions from these data are oy plain, to the effect that 
the shells are ar found in rather rapid streams, in 
which bottom would naturally be sandy or gravelly, and 
the water clear. Other species, however, occur on 
muddy or clayey bottoms, where the current is slower. 
The references to rock bottom do not concern so much 
the immediate surface where the shells are found as the 
underlying bed on which the softer materials rest. In 
the matter of depth, also, the large preponderance of 
answers in favor of shallow streams may mean not so 
much that the Unios greatly ptarer shallow water as that 
they are more readily found and gathered there. The 
frequent allusions to hard or calcareous water tend to 


_ that this is sometimes done ‘ 
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confirm the general impression that streams of this kind 
are favorable to the development of molluscan shells, 
both in size and abundance, but the greater abundance 
of calcareous matter in the water tends to induce the 
prolific secretion of the pearls. ; : 

A Florida writer states that the best Unio growth is 
found in lakes with outlets, the water pure and fresh; 
but adds that it is sometimes sulphurous. A Texas 
pearler (Colorado, Concho, San Saba and Llano rivers) 
refers to the water as becoming slightly alkaline in dry 
times; and another Texas pearler (Colorado and Llano) 
makes a similar statement. A New York pearler (De 
Grasse River and Plum Brook) mentions the water as 
brown or black—the clear, brown water of the hemlock 
districts, familiar in northern New York. . 

The general conclusions most clearly brought out 
may, perhaps, be summed up as follows: The shells 
are most abundant in swift and clear water where the 
bottom is sandy or gravelly, and the country rock cal- 
careous. While still numerous in ‘many streams, they 
have greatly diminished within a few years past wherever 
the pearl-hunting enterprise has extended, and are at 
some points nearly exterminated. The pearls found are 
few, and those of marketable value represent the de- 
structian of thousands of shells for every one obtained. 
No use is made of this often beautiful material, which 
is simply thrown away and lost; although for buttons 
or ornamental articles it would be admirable. The 
methods of gathering the shells and extracting the pearls 
are the simplest and most primitive, and the activity of 
a few seasons generally exhausts the beds. 

This state of affairs is one that calls loudly for reform. 
The wealth of Unios that filled our rivers and streamis 
is being rapidly destroyed by ignorant and wasteful 
methods of pearl hunting; and either some form of pro- 
tection is important, or if that be not possible, a wide 
diffusion of information as to better methods, and par- 
ticularly the introduction of tools used in Germany for 
opening Unios far enough to see if there are any pearls 
to be obtained without destroying the animal, which 
may then be returned to the water. 


Pearl Hunting as a Profession, 


As to the principal occupations of the pearl hunters, 
or pearlers, as they are called, this was answered by 64 
papers. Of these, 13 say merely that their occupations 
are various, or that people of all callings are included. 
The remaining 51 papers state more or less definitely 
as follows: Farmers and farm hands, 23; laborers, 12; 
fishermen, 8; and as making pearl hunting a regular 
business, 7. Three papers speak of loafers; and 1 or 2 
of each specifies as follows: Stockmen, hunters, trap- 
pers, tradesmen, roustabouts, boys and negroes; and the 
Maryland paper, oystermen. The term “laborers” as 
used in these answers probably means, in most cases, 
farm laborers, as stated in a few instances; and the indi- 
cation is that two-thirds of the pearl hunting is done 
by agricultural people who search the streams when 
not otherwise occupied—‘in off times,” as 2 or 3 of the 
writers say. Fishermen are naturally much in prepon- 
derance, who gather the shells for bait. 


Methods of Extracting Pearls, 


The inquiry as to the mode of extracting the pearls, 
when found, received 72 answers. A large proportion 
of these are general, merely saying “by hand,” “with 
the fingers,” etc.; but about one-third give more or less 
description of the process. When the shell has been 
opened, the pearls, if loose and near the edge, may be 
readily seen, and sometimes even drop out, These are, 
of course, easily taken with the thumb and finger, or, if 
small, with tweezers or on the point of a knife. If more 
imbedded in the mantle and gills, they are detected by 
feeling for them, passing or rubbing the thumb or finger 
along and around each valve and about the region of the 
hinge. The pearls may then be pressed or squeezed 
out “like the seed of a cherry,” but if attached to the 
shell, must be removed with a pair of nippers. Care 
is required in opening not to scratch or injure the pearl. 
A very few describe different methods. Thus one Ar- 
kansas pearler speaks of breaking the shells, and a Flor- 
ida pearler tells of piling the mussels in a dry place 
to decay, the Oriental method of opening the true pearl 
oyster, and finding the pearls in the emptied shells later, 
This method is evidently only practicable where little 
or no pearl hunting is generally carried on, and the 
pile of shells would not be liable to inspection and search 
by other parties than the original gatherers. 


Treatment of Pearls when Found. 


Concerning the treatment of pearls when found, defi- 
nite answers were received to 52 papers, which in some 
respects show considerable diversity of usage. The 
pearls are first thoroughly washed to remove all adher- 
ing animal matter; and 2 papers speak of using alcohol 
to complete the cleansing. After this the essential point 
in keeping or carrying them is to prevent injury to the 
surface from friction; and the majority of those who de- 
scribe what is done tell of wrapping in cotton (14), or 
soft paper (7), cloth, flannel or silk; several speak of 
drying them, or peeping them dry, but others would keep 
them in a liquid, 6 specifying a bottle of water and 1 
sweet oil or coal oil; several speak of putting them into 
a bottle, but with no accounts of its contents, or whether 
even dry, though Indiana No. 1 mentions cotton in a 
bottle; and hence, in cases just referred to, it is im- 
possible to judge what is the probable meaning. Two 
papers mention keeping pearls in starch, and 1 “in Irish 

otato.” The effect of sunlight is curiously alluded to 

y 2 papers, the former stating that the pearls should 
be kept from it, and the latter that they should be kept 
in it. ; 

Six Tennessee papers make interesting reference to 
“peeling” dull and unpromising pearls, merely by saying 

. n F with a sharp knife,” and 
a nice pearl is obtained thereby. Alcohol, whiting, 
chamois, leather, etc., are mentioned as employed to 
produce a good surface of luster. Two other papers al- 
lude to po aang or cleaning pearls, 1 speciivtads that 
it is done “with Irish potato.” Two papers say nothing 
under this head of treatment, save that there is no way 
to improve nature. 


Destruction of the Motlusk. 
As to what use, if any, or disposal is made of the 
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shells after being examined for pearls and the animals 
destroyed, they give a painful record of the utter waste 
of an enormous amount of material useful and beautiful 
for many purposes in the arts. The question is an- 
swered in 74 papers with a melancholy uniformity. In 
only 12 of them is there any suggestion of utilization of 
the shells, and in only 1 of the use of the animals other 
than as fish bait, manure, or food for hogs; 26 of the 
answers say simply that there is no use made of them, 
or that they are “wasted” or “thrown away» 9 Say that 
‘hey are thrown into the water, and 6 add that the fish 
eat them, and also the muskrats and tortoises; 7 speak 
of their being used for fish bait; 6 for feeding hogs; and 
2 for manure; several merely say that they are left on 
the banks or shoals for rats, minks and crows to dis- 
pose of. i 

An Iowa pearler states that the shells are utilized for 
button making, and that some people use the animal 
for making soup. The actual use of the shells for but- 
tons is also referred to by 2 pearlers, and their possible 
value for that purpose is noted in four other papers, 
though they are not so used as yet. One says that few 
are polished for ornamental purposes, and another makes 
a similar statement, adding that they are also used for 
paving garden walks, and burned for lime. This latter 
use, for lime, is referred to also by 3 Tennessee papers as 
actual or possible; and 1 says that they might be 
“ground to cement;” and 1 Wisconsin writer notes that 
some are ground up for the poultry. 


As a Product for Food. 


There would seem to be a strong presumption that 
the ancient people, and of the United States, must have 
used the Unios quite largely for food, as we know that 
the later Indian tribes did, as will be referredgo later on. 
They naturally were thus led to the finding of pearls, 
and accumulated large stores of them in the course of 
time. The ancient tribes of Brazil have left shell heaps 
along rivers tributary to the Amazon, composed of 
fresh-water shells of that region (Hyria and Castilia); 
and though no such stores of pearls have been found, 
vet the shells themselves have been much employed as 
ornaments among these people. 

When it is remembered that the tribes of both North 
and South America made large use of the river mussels 
as an article of food, it seems extraordinary that only one 
instance of any attempt so to utilize them should ap 
pear in these accounts, although Canadian lumbermen 
catch them by allowing bushes to drag after their rafts 
in shallow streams, using the mollusk for food. They 
could perhaps often save life, if explorers or hunters 
knew of their existence: while the shells so capable of 
being wrought and polished into an immense variety of 
beautiful objects of ornamental art should command a re 
munerative price, instead of being thrown away and 
wasted. 


Utilization of Unio Shells for Buttons. 


Several references, from time to time, have been made 
to the valuable possibilities of the abundant shells of the 
Unios for various purposes of manufacture, and some 
few instances noted of their being polished as orna- 
ments or cut into buttons. It is highly interesting to 
learn that this latter use has at last attracted attention, 
and is developing into an important industry. A corre- 
spondent of the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, under date 
of Noy. 13, 1897, gives an extended account of the shell 
button manufacture at Muscatine, Ia., where already a 
number of factories are in operation. No dates are 
specified; but the statement is made that it was begun 
within a few years past by Mr. Bepples, a German, who 
recognized the possibilities of such an industry, and 
established a factory at Muscatine, soon employing 200 
operatives, besides a number of outside people, gather- 
ing shells from the Mississippi River at that point. The 
enterprise proved profitable, even under an unfavorable 
tariff, and several other factories were established; but 
since the recent protective legislation has gone into ef 
fect the business is increasing largely. Eleven or twelve 
factories are now in operation, running 300 saws and 
employing 1,500 people. One of these was working on 
double time to fill orders for 20,000 gross of buttons for 
the “holiday trade” of 1897. The business is already an 
important element in the prosperity of the town; and as 
the supply of shells is enormous, it is expected to in- 
crease in extent. Other works exist also in Iowa, at 
Davenport and Saluba, and at Cedar Rapids on the Cedar 
River. There are also Eastern factories referred to that 
cut the shells into “blanks,” i. e., unfinished discs, and 
send them to Muscatine to be polished and perforated. 

The shells have been gathered by men and boys wad- 
ing in the shallow water, and working from boats in the 
deeper parts, with rakes provided with a wire net or bas- 
ket. Now, however, steam dredging is to be employed. 
One such boat has been built, and another is under con- 
struction. The dredge will take up a ton of shells in 
an hour, and the steam will be used to cook the animals 
and clean the shells—a process now slowly conducted in 
small furnaces. As the gathering cannot be carried on 
in winter when the river is frozen, prices rise in autumn. 
Several species are capable of being used, of which two 
are particularly mentioned; these are “nigger-head’” 
shells, which have risen with the approach of winter 
from 35 cents a hundred to 70 cents, and “sand” shells 


= advanced correspondingly from $1 to $2 per hun- 
red. 


Present Abundance of the Fresh-Water Mussels. 


Out of 83 papers which respond to this inquiry, 7 de- 
scribe the shells at at present very abundant; 36 as 
plentiful; 25 as scarce; and 3 as absolutely exterminated; 
while 28 papers refer to the fact of diminished and dimin- 
ishing numbers within a-few years past, some of them 
with great emphasis. The papers Tennessee Nos. 7, 32, 
33 estimate the present numbers as reduced to one-tenth 
of what they were ten years ago, and in all the 
same general fact is stated of former abundance and 
present rarity, and attributed to the pearl hunting de- 
struction of a few years past. Several papers say that 
the shells are now scarce in small streams and shallower 
parts of large ones, while still abundant in deeper water 
and where the currents are strong. 


Natural Enemies. 
The responses to Question 7, in 84 papers, are varied 


and interesting, and in some respects quite contradic- 
tory. The chief natural enemy of the Unios appears to 
be the muskrat; 65 papers refer to it, 26 reporting large 
destruction from this cause, 38 in some degree, and 1 de- 
nying it. 

Hogs come next, and are referred to in 47 papers. Of 
these, 7 hold them responsible for large destruction, 35 
for some or a little, and 5 asserting that there is none. 
Of other animals, raccoons are stated in 13 papers to 
destroy some shells, mink in 5, mud turtles in 3, cray- 
fish in 2, aquatic birds in 2, and cattle, by trampling, in 3. 
All the animal depredators deal only, or chiefly, with the 
Unios that are either young, small-sized or soft shelled, 
and hence not largely pearl bearing. The only exception 
to this general rule is the statement in 1 paper that many 
pearls have been found where shells had been taken 
ashore by muskrats and left to open in the sun. 


Injuries due to Physical Causes. 


With regard to physical causes of injury, the most 
serious, no doubt, is found in freshets. Of 31 papers that 
refer to these, 17 report great destruction thereby; 13 
say “some” or “a little,” and 1 denies that there is any. 
Some papers say that their injury is small, and that 
they only shift the beds and redistribute them; but a 
number describe the burying of beds by the washing 
down and caving in of the beds in flood time, or the 
stranding of great quantities of young shells to perish 
when the water subsides. Two papers that do not men- 
tion freshets should doubtless be included here, how- 
ever, as they speak of destruction caused to the shells 
by “covering with mud” and by “change of bars.” On 
the other hand, low water and droughts are reported 
as seriously harmful in 5 papers, and drift ice in 3; 2 
papers allude to disease as a cause of injury, and 3 to 
boring parasites. 


Extermination of the Mollusks. 


Question 28, as to exhaustion of the mussel beds, its 
causes and its rapidity, has called forth a very suggestive 
body of replies in 57 papers. The remaining third makes 
no response, or none that is at all definite. Nine papers 
report extermination of the shells, either actual or im- 
minent, within a very few years past; 20 speak of rapid 
diminution in their numbers; 16 of decrease as noticed, 
and progress; 8 are uncertain, or report little or no 
change; 6 describe them as abundant, or “inexhausti- 
ble;” and 4 refer to partial recovery, or replenishment 
after reduction. In 45 out of 59 papers, therefore, or ap- 
proximately three-fourths, the process of exhaustion is 
recorded at times already complete. Of these, 26 state 
the cause as pearl hunting, mainly or wholly, and 10 refer 
to other agencies—1 or 2 each to low or high water, de 
posits of sand, or mud, ice, boats, hogs and rats. Ot 7 
answers from Wisconsin, where so many pearls of re- 
markable beauty were found in the early gos, 5 report 
the shells as nearly or entirely exhausted, and 2 refer to 
rapid reduction due to careless and ignorant persons 
taking the small and young shells as well as those more 
likely to contain pearls. A Tennessee paper alludes to 
the same reckless habit, and estimates the shells remain- 
ing as about 5 per cent. only of the number in former 
years. The destruction of young shells is also mentioned 
in Indiana. In New York it is stated that a good pearl 
fisher can “clean out” a bed of 500 shells in a day. The 
Ohio paper speaks of hundreds being opened daily. In 
Iowa 1 states that the river will be exhausted in two 
years. Of those that speak of little change, several re- 
mark that much is not known or done in regard to pearls 
in their localities. Of the 4 that allude to recovery, Ten- 
nessee says that the beds are cleared out about every 
two years and renewed in four; 1 says that they exhaust 
yearly and re-bed in one or two years; another states 
that the shells return every year, but in less numbers; 
and Texas reports that many beds that have been worked 
out are recovering, through the growth of the young 
shells that were left unmolested. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Sept. 8.—Manitoba Field Trials Club trials. 
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Dick. 


HE was a dog, black as Erebus, a Great Dane I think 
he was, though of that I am not sure. My first impression 
of him was not favorable; tugging violently at the end 
of a chain he was standing almost erect, his forepaws 
frantically fighting the air, and with a most unpleasant 
expression of yearning ferocity about his widely dis- 
tended jaws. 

My triend Tom, however, who was in quest of a 
water dog, did not share my apprehension. He spoke 
to him soothingly, and boldly walking up to the terrible 
animal, was presently, to my amazement, quietly patting 
him on the head, while he arranged with his owner the 
terms of purchase. 

Thanks to my intimacy with his new master, I soon 
came to know Dick better, and the better I knew him 
the more admirable traits did I discover in his charac- 
ter; for dogs have characters oftentimes nobler and 
stronger than such as belong to some men. 

The only really ugly thing about him was his face, and 
that was terrible, while his enormous size and powerful 
build served to make his ugliness very impressive, though 
strange to say, on closer acquaintance, I was convinced 
that his countenance, homely as it was, was good. 

Like most men possessed of great strength, his 
disposition was contrary to appearances, temperate and 
mild. Tom’s little boy could pull his tail, slap him with 
all the might of his baby hands, make faces at him, and 
even apply to him all the strange and abusive epithets 
of his infantile vocabulary without moving him to the 
least rey d of irritation or displeasure; but if any one 
threatened harm to the child, his fierce indignation would 
haye become a parent. Sometimes his solicitude for the 


welfare of his protégé—for such the baby soon became— 
was carried to extremes. 

To children, in their ignorance, wanton destruction 
is sometimes very pleasing. One spring day the garden- 
er had set out a beautiful bed of hyacinths; scarcely had 
he finished when the enterprising youngster, clad in 
nice, white clothes, toddled into the midst of the flowers, 
and plumping himself down in the nice, soft loam, began 
to work havoc. This proceeding the gardener would 
fain have stopped summarily; but Dick with an ominous 
growl sprang between the irate horticulturist and the 
gleeful infant and would permit of no interference with 
the joys of his charge, until an authority that he recog- 
nized as supreme, to wit, his mistress, intervened. 

It was amazing how rapidly he acquired a knowledge 
of who belonged upon the premises and who did not; 
and also the exact extent of the territory over which it 
was his proud duty to stand guard. 

The boys from the butcher’s or the baker’s, or the boy 
with the milk pail, he would suffer to come in about 
their respective errands; but only when they carried a 
basket or a pail, or some other ostensible token of their 
mission, At other times he was prone to active sus- 
picion, and once when the butcher boy came without 
his basket, but with a bill—receipted at that—the boy’s 
prudence incited by the dog sent him hastily up a con- 
venient tree, where he remained for nearly half an hour 
before his predicamnt was discovered and his release 
effected. By judicious treatment, nevertheless, the boys 
after a while persuaded him into a kindlier recognition 
of them. 

There was one class of individuals for whom he had 
no toleration whatever. Whether they offended his sense 
of sight or of scent, or his predilections for gentility, he 
could not endure tramps. 

One of those pleasant Sundays that it was my frequent 
privilege to spend with my friends, on our return from 
church, we found the dog cavorting about the place most 
joyously. There was something that he would toss high 
in the air, then with a leap he would catch it in his jaws 
and away he would go circling about at full speed, wav- 
ing it about exultantly as he ran. Our curiosity was im- 
mediately aroused to find out what this new toy was 
with which he played with such gusto. After some ef- 
fort and much strategy he was at last induced to surren- 
der his trophy to his master. It proved to be a circular 
bit of cloth of ripe age and exhausted color. From the 
freshly indentured aspect of its jagged edges and its gen- 
eral contour, it was evident that it had recently been 
detached with some violence from that part of a mascu- 
line garb in which fullness is most usually found. Ex- 
actly how or whence it came into Dick’s possession we 
never knew. Its owner never came back after his prop- 
erty—possibly because he had so abruptly preceded it. 

On a place in the outskirts of a suburban community 
the presence of such a guardian was a great protection 
to his mistress and a great comfort to his master. The 
confidence reposed in him was well deserved. It hap- 
pened one day when there was no man about the place 
who belonged there, Tom, of course, being in the city 
and the hired man off on some errant, that Mrs, B. was 
in the kitchen. Ladies sometimes like to visit their 
kitchens for purposes of investigation, instruction or 
experiment. The only lady I ever knew who never did 
was one whose husband had married his cook, At any 
rate Mrs. B. was in the kitchen, while Dick was lazily 
napping before the range. Answering herself a- per- 
emptory knock on the door, she opened it, to be con- 
fronted by a tramp of evil aspect, who demanded some- 
thing to eat, at the same time trying to force his way 
into the house, and adding: “I don’t want none of your 
slops nor stale bread neither; but the best you've ‘got, 
see!” An indignant and peremptory growl was the un- 
expected answer, and one glimpse of Dick’s face loom- 
ing over the lady’s shoulder as he reared up in a frantic 
endeavor to pass her in the narrow passage instantly 
appeased the hobo’s appetite. “I don’t want nuthin’— 
only for God’s sake don’t let him at me,” he yelled, as 
he fled in terror—never to return. 

Many characteristics had he that were very human- 
like. Once we were out walking with him when he 
espied upon the other side of a low picket fence, which 
fronted the street, a fine Newfoundland dog, of a size 
about equal to his own. What incivilities occasioned it 
I do not know; but presently they were rushing up and 
down the length of the fence—one on one side and the 
other on the other—most vociferously abusing each 
other, and hurling all manner of defiances back and 
forth through the pickets. Of course it is not given to 
me to accurately translate their conversation; but in sub- 
stance Dick was saying, “You big, black lump, if you 
were only out here in the street 1 would not leave one 
bone of your miserable frame attached to another. You 
braggart, you coward, you—you paltroon, if it were not 
for this fence behind which you sneak, how I would do 
you up.” The other dog, as he dashed back and forth, 
kept responding in the same strain, and with equal 
emphasis. My translation gives but a weak idea of their 
horrible language toward each other. Nevertheless it 
did seem to me that if they were in earnest it was a very 
easy thing for either of them to have leaped over the 
little fence that separated them, or there was a hole in the 
barrier between them big enough for both to have passed 
through at once had they seen fit to do so. I really 
feared that one or the other would take the opportunity, 
and said so to Tom. He smiled at my fears, seized Dick 
by the collar and brought him to the hole in the fence. 
The Newfoundland came up voluntarily on the _other 
side—their fierce animosity seemed to have vanished ; 
and as they wagged their tails, and licked each other’s 
noses, they seemed to me to be saying, each to the other: 
“Why, you are a very nice gentlemanly dog after all. 
I am glad to see you, sir.” How often since have 
political orators reminded me of these dogs. 

One flaw in our hero’s character was his weakness 
for an unworthy friend, a dog that by reason of his 
mendacious depravity we called Jacob. Had our dog’s 
name been Othello, Jacob would have been dubbed 


Tago. 

he was about half Dick’s size, a mongrel with a 
depraved cast of countenance that did not belie his char- 
acter. He seemed to delight in leading his noble asso- 


iate aside from the paths of virtue, and then from a safe 
distance he would contemplate with ill-concealed gles 
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ae punishment for wrongdoing administered to his 
victim. 

_ We caught him at it several times. During one of our 
Sunday afternoon walks the two dogs were some dis- 
tance ahead of us trotting along together, when Jacob 
turned out of the road and disappeared through a hedge 
that grew beside it, Dick, of course, following close at 
his heels, too far off to hear, or at all events oblivious 
of his. master’s whistle. When we arrived at the point 
of their departure there was no sign of them; but short- 
ly there arose from some nearby barnyard a terrible com- 
motion of cackling, squawking and screeching. Then we 
saw Jacob quietly steal across the road somewhat ahead 
of us, settle himself upon his haunches and complacent- 
ly watch for developments. Immediately we heard some 
profanely emphatic language, accompanied by the sound 
ofa whip, and Dick’s voice raised in remonstrance, and 
looking up a crossroad to which we were come we saw 
our culpfit run forth from a gate closely pursued by two 
men armed with whips. There and then it cost Tom two 
dollars to settle for slaughtered chickens. 

f, during that entire performance, Jacob did not look 
on with keen malicious delight and satisfaction, a dog’s 
face has no expression. 

A more glaring example of his duplicity was on an- 
other occasion, when he deliberately and persistently 
provoked a high minded and well-bred setter that he 
met in the road to threaten him, whereupon with a 
plaintive voice he called for Dick, and when the great, 
friendly brute came rushing to his rescue, the villain set- 
tled himself into a comfortable position and licked his 
chops in anticipation of a rare treat. But this time Tom 
was too near by, and the wicked one, for once, got his 
just deserts. 

I really did not blame Dick very much because of his 
fondness for his rascally friend, for he was as politely 
clever as he was perfidious. He was one of those subtle 
villains who charm us despite our knowledge of their true 
character. When a heavy truck run over him and thus 
brought his career to an abrupt though perhaps timely 
close, I could not but sympathize with our dog in his 
evident affliction and distress. 

But all too soon there came evils from which no dog, 
however faithful, could protect my friend’s family. An 
unfortunate accident, followed by a long, critical illness, 
changed his mistress from a strong, happy, active woman 
into a helplessly crippled invalid. So the pleasant home 
over which he had stood guard so loyally was given 
up, and Dick, rather than that he should suffer the con- 
finement of the city, passed to a kindly owner in a differ- 
ent locality. 

A year or two later I had occasion to be in the neigh- 
borhood of his new home, and as I stood at the way- 
side talking with a man, a carriage came up the road 
with a great dog bounding beside it. It was Dick. He 
knew me at once, and rushing up, greeted me with a 
delight manifest and effusive, entirely forgetting in his 
demonstrative greeting the mud covered condition of 
his huge paws. Then with a wistful backward glance, 
and a farewell bark, he bounded off to overtake his con- 
voy, and as he disappeared around a turn in the road I 
saw my last of Dick. Epmunp R. Terry. 


Keates Deities Ch, o 


Tue Ameriean Dachshund Club held its eighth meet- 
ing for the election of officers, etc., May 19, at the home 
of Mr. Arthur Froembling. As the president, Mr. Louis 
Boening, had been called South to the war, Mr. J. R. 
Walker presided. The minutes of the last meeing were 
read and accepted, as was also the financial report. Com- 
munications from outside members were read, after 
which the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Arthur Froembling, President; Mr. Albert 
Nelson, Vice-President; Mr. hens R. Walker, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Dr. C. Motschenbacher, delegate to 
the American Kennel Club. As stated above, Mr. Boen- 
ing has been called away, which necessarily kept him off 
of the new board. The club hopes, however, to be able 
to elect him again at some future meeting. 

James R. Wacker, Sec’y and Treas. 


Cuicaco, Ill., May 24. 
Hachting. 


Fixtures. 


JUNE. 


4. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
4-5. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Petaluma. 
4. Qeece City, 22ft. K class, Dodd cup, Toronto. 
4. Royal St. Lawrence, all classes Dor al. 
9-11, Chicago, Siren-Vanenna matches, Chicago. 
11. Canarsie annual, Jamaica Bay. ; 
11. Corinthian Fleet, annual, New Rochelle, L. I. Sound. 
11. South Boston, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
11. Taunton, club, Taunton, Mass. 
ll. American, cruise, Newburyport, Mass. 
11. Norwalk, club, Norwalk, . I, Sound, 
11. Royal Canadian, first and 22ft. K classes, Toronto. 
11 Baltimore, Vice-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. : 
11. Queen City, 19 and 16ft. classes, World cup, Toronto. 
11-12, East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. ‘ 
11. Cor. Philadelphia, annual, Essington, Delaware River. 
14. Cape Cod, club, Provincetown, Mass. 
16. Miramichi, Fraser cup, Newcastle, N. B. 
16. Winthrop, water sports, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 
17. Massachusetts, open, Nahant, Massachusetts Bay. 
17. South Boston, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
17. Burgess, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
17. Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
17. qubilee, second championshi , Massachusetts Bay. 
17. Wollaston, cup, Boston Harbor. | 
18. Beverly, first Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
18. Royal St. Lawrence, 20, 18 and 165ft. classes, Dorval. 
18. Larchmont, spring, Long Island Sound. 
18. Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
18. Corinthian Marblehead; club, Massachusetts Bay. 
18-19. South Boston, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
18-19. Burgess, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
18. Queen City, Hees, Fak og 
5 hrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. ; 
is Colwnt Chicago to Michigan City, Lake Michigan. 
18-19. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, McNears. 
20-27. Seawanhaka, knockabout cruise, Oyster Bay to New London 


26. Beverl *Sesone Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
25. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 


a Lone eee pert. 
25. American. iff c| , Newbu 

25. Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

25. Dorchester, open, Boston Harbor. 











25. Burgess, first aeaeietio Massachusetts Bay. 
Royal Canadian, 27-22 and skiff classes, Toronto. 
Chicago, Siren-Vanenna, final match, Chicago. 
Stamford, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Cape Cod, club, Provincetown. 
Mosquito Fleet, open, Boston Harbor. 
Seawanhaka, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Newport, ladies’ cruise, Narragansett Bay. 
Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
Wollaston, moonlight sail, Boston Harbor. 
Sea Cliff, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Chicago, Chicago to Kenosha Lake, Michigan. 


yULY. 
Chicago, Kenosha to Milwaukee, Lake Michigah. 
Miramichi, cruise. 
Royal Canadian, Queen’s cup, Toronto. 
American, moonlight sail, Newburyport, Mass. 
Royal St. Lawrence, morning and afternoon races, Dorval: 
Royal St. Lawrence, 20 and 18ft. classes, Dorval. 
New Rochelle, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Corinthian Marblehead, club, Massachusetts Bay. 
fei City, 19ft. class, Toronto. 
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effries, open; Boston Harbor: 

everly, third Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay, 
Milwaukee, centennial regatta, Lake Michigan. 
-4. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Martinez- Vallejo. 
American, cruise, Squam. 
Lake Michigan Y, A., annual, Milwaukee 
. Larchmont, annual, Long Island Sound. 
. Boston City, open, Boston Harbor. 
. Newport, open, Narragansett Bay. 
. Burgess, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
ubilee, third championship, Massachusetts Bay. 

foods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 

. City Point, club, New Haven, 
Shelter Island, special, Gardiner’s Bay. 
. Hudson River, cruise, Hudson River. 
Baltimore, Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
. Beverly, open, Buzzard’s Bay. 
East Gloucester, club, Gloucester, Mass. 
. American, annual, Long Island Sound. 
. Norwalk, club, Long Island Sound. 
-8-9. Winthrop, open, water sports, Boston Harbor. 
Royal Canadian, first and 22ft. K classes, Toronto. 
Riverside, annual, Long Island Sound. 

Royal St. Lawrence, 20, 18 and 15ft. classes, Dorval. 
Burgess, second champronship. Massachusetts Bay. 
i Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

altimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

Norwalk, club, Long Island, Sound. 
. Woods Holl, championship, West Falmouth. 
. Wollaston, ladies’ day, Boston Harbor. 
. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 

9-10. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 

9. Canarsie, open, Jamaica oa: 
11-18. Seawanhaka trial races, 20ft. class, Oyster Bay. 
11, Suincy, ladies’ day, Boston Harbor. 
14. Miramichi, Adams cup, Chatham. 
16. Beverly, fourth championship, Buzzard’s Bay. 

16-23, Larchmont, race week, Long Island Sound. 

16. Corinthian Marblehead, championship, Massachusetts Bay. 
16. Shelter Island, ladies’ day, Gardiner’s Bay. 

16. New Jersey Ath., invitation race, Newark Bay. 

16. Seawanhaka, Roosevelt mem. cup, Oyster Bay. 

16-17. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Marin Islands. 

16. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
16. Queen City, 16ft. class, Toronto. 

16. Royal St. Lawrence, 20, 18 and 1bft. 
16. Chicago, annual, Lake Michigan. 
17. American, cruise, Ipswich, 

17-18-19. East Gloucester, cruise to Nahant. 
23. Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

23. Quincy, open, Boston Harbor. 

23. Winthrop, club, Boston Harbor. 
23. Burgess, ladies’ race, Massachusetts Bay. 

23. Woods Holl, championship, Sussett Harbor. 

23. American, skiff class, Newburyport. 
23. Royal Canadian, 27, and skiff classes, Toronto. 
23. Beverly, fifth Corinthian. 
23. Royal St. Lawrence, A, 20, 25 and 18ft. classes, Dorval. 
25. Interlake Y. R. A., annual, Put-In Bay, Lake Erie. 
25. Cape Cod, club, Provincetown. 
27-28-29. Manchester, open, Manchester, Mass. 
. Newport, ladies’ day, presragenants Bay. 
Corinthian Marblehead, club, Massachusetts Bay. 
Burgess, open Massachusetts Bay. 
American, ladies’ cruise, Newburyport. 
. Taunton, ladies’ cruise, Taunton ass. 

New Jersey Ath., cup, Newark Bay. 
Woods Holl, open, Sussett Harbor. 
Shelter Island, special, Gardiner’s Bay. 
Indian Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
30-Aug. 7. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise. 
30. Royal St. Lawrence, 25, 18 and 15ft. classes, Dorval. 
30. Baltimore, Kear-Com. cu Ds Chesapeake Bay. 
30. Queen City, 27ft. class, Toronto. 
31-Aug. 1, East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
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classes, Dorval. 


AUGUST. 


1. Manchester, open, Manchester, Mass. 
1. Burgess, moonlight sail, Massachusetts Bay. 
3-4-5. Corinthian Marblehead, midsummer series, Mass. Bay. 
. Taunton, cruise to Newport. 
. Fall River, ladies’ day, Mount Hope Bay. 
. Chicago, race to Mackinac Lake, Michigan. 
. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, Marion. 
. Hempstead Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
. Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
. Wollaston, open, Boston Harbor, 7 
6-7. Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
6. Norwalk, club, Long Island Sound. 
6. Mount Hope, open, Mount Hops Boy. 
6. Woods Holl, championship, Hadley Harbor. , 
6-8-9. Oshkosh, Green Lake cup, Felker cup, Oshkosh, Wis. 
b succes City, 16ft. class, Toronto. 5 
. Royal Canadian, first and 22{t. classes, Toronto. 
. Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
. American, Newburyport day, Newburyport. 
. Squam, open, Annisquam. ; 
. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester Harbor. 
10-11. Chicago, open, Mackinaw. ; 
13. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
13. srenee City, 19{t. class, Toronto. 
orseshoe Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
13. New Jersey Ath., cup, Newark Bay. 
13. Cohasset, open, Cohasset Harbor. 
13. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
18. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Winthrop, evening race, Boston Harbor, 
13. Jubilee, championship, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Burgess, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
18. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
13, American, cruise, Newburyport. 
13. Taunton, cruise to Newport. . 
13. Shelter Island, open, Gardiner’s Bay. ; 
13-14. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Port Richmond. 
13-18. Royal St. Layrence, Seawanhaka international cup, Montreal, 
ke St. uis. 

13-14, East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
13. Green Bay, annual, Green Bay, Wis. 
18. Miramichi, Stewart poonaet, Oak Point. 
18. Plymouth, open, Plymouth, Mass, 
Kingston, open, Kingston, Mass. 
Huguenot, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Park City, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Duxbury, open, Duxbury, Mass. 

uincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 
Winthro club, Boston Harbor. _ 
Woods ‘oil, championship, West Falmouth. 
Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Burgess, championship, Massachusetts Bey, 
Royal Can » 21, ob and skiff classes, Toronto. 
Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
-23-24. Quincy, challenge Cups Boston Harbor. 
. Wollaston, cup, Boston Harbor. 
. Ca Cod, open, Provii 
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22 
cetown. 
326. -awanhaka-Phila. Cor, knockabout interclub match, Oyster 
23. Walon, gas " 
unt Hope Bay. 
a ag vad informal race, Buzzard’s Bay. 


Sound. 


ay. 
Wellfleet, open, 


Fall River, open, 


, 1 
zr Berens City, 27it. class, Toronto. 


#1, Huntington, annual, Long Island 


27. Douglaston, special Long Island Sound. 

27. Cor. Marblehead, third c ampionship, Massachusetts Bay. 
27. Woods Holl, open, West Falmouth. 

27. Shelter Island, special, Gardiner’s Bay: 

27. Taunton, open, Taunton, Mass. 

27. American, cruise to Squam; 

27-28, Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Petaluma, 

27. Canarsie, Corinthian race, Jamaica Bay. 

27 ay; 


‘ 
= New Jersey Ath., club, Newar 
31 


Baltimore, Withers cup, Chesapeake 
f Bay. 
. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass, 


31. American, moonlight sail, Newburyport, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER. 


3. Savin Hill, open; Boston Harbor. 

3-4-5. Corinthian Marblehead, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 

3. Woods Holl, championship, Sussett Harbor. 

3-4-5, Wollaston, cruise, Boston Harbor, 

3. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
Beverly, eighth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 

. Cor. Philadelphia, fall, Essington, Delaware River. 

Larchmont, fall, Long Island Sound, 

Norwalk, open, Long Island Sound. 

Norwich, open, Long Island Sound. 

Beverly, open, Buzzard’s Bay. 

Newport, club, Narragansett Ses. 

City Point, club, New Haven, Long Island Sound. 

American, skiff class, Newburyport, Mass. 

; ae championship, Massachusetts Bay, 
urgess, open, Massachusetts Bay. 

Lynn, open, Massachusetts Bay. 

. Ouiney, handicap, Boston Harbot. 

oyal Canadian, Prince of Wales cup, Toronto. 

. Pavific, interclub regatta, San Francisco Harbor, 

10, Beverly, tenth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 

10, Royal Canadian, skiff class, Toronto, 

10, Riverside, annual, Long Island Sound. 

10. Hull, open, Boston Harbor, 

10. Massachusetts Y. R. A., rendezvous, Hull, 

10. South Boston, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

10. Winthrop, cruise to Hull. 

10. Burgess, sail-off, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 

10. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 

10. Taunton, club, Taunton, Mass. 

10. Baltimore, McAllister cup. 

10. Chicago, fall, Lake Michigan. 

11. Corinthian San Francisco, regatta, San Francisco Bay. 
11, Massachusetts Y. R. A., review, Hull. 

17-18. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Vallejo. 

17. American, cruise to Plum Island. 

17. Baltimore, Rear-Com, cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

17, Speen City, 22ft. K class, Toronto. 

ewport, ladies’ day, Narrangansett Bay. 

29. Miramichi, Gould cup, Newcastle. 

80. Taunton, ladies’ day, ‘Taunton, Mass. 


OCTOBER, 
14. Miramichi, Watt cup, Chatham. 
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THE usual Decoration Day events by which the yacht- 
ing season is now opened were of less than ordinary in- 
terest this year, a fact that may be accounted for almost 
as much by the extraordinary weather as by the war. 
The, latter has had a decided effect upon the steam 
yacht fleet, as many yachts have been purchased by the 
Government, while others will not fit out, but the laying 
up of the larger yachts, steam and sail, is likely to react 
favorably rather than otherwise in increasing the in- 
terest in racing and the smaller classes. Here, however, 
the weather ‘comes in, and the fitting-out season has 
been marked by six vreeks of steady rain, during which 
time it was impossibie to scrape, paint or varnish, while 
the few yachts in commission found the weather most 
unpleasant for cruising. 

The triple holiday, from Saturday noon to Tuesday 
morning, was celebrated by yachtsmen in all parts of the 
country, most of the clubs opened their summer sta- 
tions with appropriate ceremonies, the yachts in com- 
mission were under way, and a number of local races 
were held. 

With the coming of real summer weather much will 
be done to remedy the enforced delay of the wet spring; 
and though the opening of the season will be late, there 
is good reason to anticipate a fair amount of sport by 
mid-summer, 





Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C, 


OYSTER BAY—LONG ISLAND SOUNE. 
Saturday, May 2. 

Tue Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. opened the season 
on Saturday at its Oyster Bay station, the colors being 
hoisted in the morning, and the first of the knockabout 
races being sailed in the afternoon, in a light N.E. breeze. 
The times were: 








ree Pare 
Lady Blanch, C. K. G, Billings ....+.+seeeeeee 

Bee. Nelson Burr......sseeeeees 5 34 11 3411 
Tosto, John C, Scott... 5 36 46 B46 46 
Taifer, seotys Bullock 5 39 06 3 49 06 
Francis, G. Milne ...... 5 45 16 3 66 15 
Midge, F. W. Boyer . 5 47 00 3 57 00 
Nakade, F. D, Sherman .,.....ccseseseeeereees 49 38 3 69 38 
Stella, j. Sherman Hoyt . 404 01 


The May meeting of the club was held in the evening. 
On Monday another race of the knockabouts was sailed, 
for the Robert Center'memorial prizes. The course was 
a triangle in Oyster Bay, three rounds making eleven 
miles; the wind being light N.W. The times were. 
Start, one gun, 2:50: 





re | 6 28 40 
Gloria, J. R. Maxwell, Jr.....++++ é 

Gloria, J F, D, Glennon....... .2 50 00 65 28 21 
LadyBlanch, C, K. G, Billings -2 60 00 5 42 00 
Dipper, Austin Iselin ......- -2 50 00 5 43 08 
Bee, Nelson Burr ......- -2 50 00 5 26 20 
Santa, Daniel Bacon ... 2 50 00 5 40 06 
Stella, J. S. Hoyt .... 25000 627 4 
Francis, George Milne 26000 Withdrew. 
Midge, T. W. Beyer ... 2 50 00 5 43 85 
Taifie, George Bullock . 2 60 00 6 40 4 
Tosto, Lloyd M. Scott .....++++++- 2 60 00 5 27 47 


After the race the helmsman of Bee, C, W. Wetmore, 
gave notice that the yacht had disqualified herself, the 
prizes thus going to Stella and Tosto. 


Winthrop Y. C. Club Race. 


WINTHROP—BOSTON HARBOR, 
Saturday, May 28. 

Tue Winthrop Y. C. sailed its first club race May 28 
over course No. 2 in a moderate N. E. wind, with heavy 
fox at times. The race is the first under the new rule 
of the Massachusetts Y. R. A., abolishing time allow- 
ance. The times were: 





Nettie, Walter Burgess ......+-++- 4 
Harriet, L. N. Harrington . 
Alert, J. O'Connell 
Alma, Charles Haney .! 
Myrtle, W. McCluskey : 

Nettie wins. The judges were: A. T. Bliss, M. Ran- 

Nettie wins. The judges were: A. J. Bliss. M. R. 
Randall and W. J. Kelleg. 


dall and W. J. Kelley. 
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Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia. 
ESSINGTON—DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, May 21. 

Tue Corinthian Y. C. opened the season on the Dela- 
ware River on May 21 with the first race of its one- 
design fleet, for a cup presented by Com, Van Rensselaer. 
The six yachts of the new class started as follows: 

The Kid, Capt. G. Herbert Millet, W. Barklie Henry 
and a professional; Fareda, Com. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, C. H. Grant and a professional; Fly, 
Capt. C. H. Brock, Dr. R. G. Woods, Miss May Fell 
and Alf. Johnson, a professional; Grilse, Capt. Edward 
Toland, Robert Toland and E. W. Clark, Jr.; Menlo, 
Capt. John W. Brock, George Barrie, Jr., and Charles 
Tanger, professional; Spider, Capt. Parker R. Freeman, 
Henry S. Jeanes and J. I. Inglis. 

The course was from off the club wharf at Essington, 
around the red spar buoy W.S.W. of Chester Island, on 
the port hand; thence to the southward and eastward 
of Chester Island, to red spar buoy S.E. of Chester Isl- 
and on port hand; thence to black and red spar buoy 
W. of Little Tinicum Island, passing on starboard hand; 
to finish, six miles. 

The wind was strong from N.E., the first leg free. Fly 
fouled both markboats, but continued the race. Fareda 
took the lead, under whole sail, and held it to Little Tini- 
cum Island, but on the wind The Kid, with a single reef, 
passed her. The times were: 


Start, one-gun, 2:50:00: 





as Finish. Elapsed. 
The Kid 5 00 32 2 1b $2 
POGUES oo cccccesserseeses 5 02 23 2 12 23 
DOF Kcessoxeccsovecevcscesevccces 5 03 55 2 13 65 
DD witepasebieeehsséasGoboubushessseinesabane 6 12 41 2 22 41 
PEED. ovscunsennhsocsesrecpepecnscoevenvecseceees 5 14 46 2 24 46 
Ey ketthatucadsnethepbevecusepeveee vebatesoied 5 18 03 2 28 03 


Fly was disquaslified. 


Messrs. A. D. F. Bancroft and I. W. Jeannes managed 
the race. 

The club’s fixtures are as follows: 

Saturday, June 11, annual race for all classes. 

Monday, Aug. 22 to Aug. 26, knockabout class match 
with Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. at Oyster Bay, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Monday, Sept. 5, autumn race for all classes. 

Saturdays, June 4 to Oct. 31, 25ft. class races, 2oft. 
class races, 15ft. class races. 

A yacht whose official measurement has not been filed 
with the Race Committee prior to the start of a race shall 
not be eligible to compete. All yachts in the 3oft. class 
and under must have measurer’s certificate for 1808. 

Corinthian Knockabout Class—Rules, races 
events. 

The races appointed for the Corinthian knockabout 
class shall be open to yachts built according to the plans 
and specifications prepared by Mr. W. B. Stearns, of 
Marblehead, Mass., and approved by the Race Commit- 
tee of the club, and shall be sailed under the following: 

Helmsmen shall be amateurs. One member of the 
crew may be a professional. The total number of crew 
shall be limited to three. One lady may be carried in 
addition to the crew. 

No doors, bulkheads or other permanent fittings or 
fixtures shall be removed. 

Ice boxes and galley stoves and fittings shall not be 
deemed to fall within the inhibition of this rule. 

The start shall be a “one gun” flying start, with a 
preparatory signal, given five minutes before the start- 
ing signal. 

Entries for races in writing shall not be required, but 
any yacht which shall have crossed the starting line 
within ten minutes after the starting signal of any race 
shail be deemed to have entered in such race. 

The Race Committee may, however, in its discretion, 
by giving notice in advance, extend the period for 
crossing the line within the meaning of the rule. 

The, spinaker boom, when used in carrying sail, shall 
not be lashed to the forestay or stemhead. 

The Race Committee may, in its discretion, restrict 
the hauling out of yachts in preparation for races should 
it deem such restriction necessary to the fairness or 
success of the races. 

The racing rules of the club, so far as inconsistent 
with these special rules, are hereby suspended, but 
otherwise shall govern. 

All the races in the knockabout class, except interclub 
matches and the annual race; unless otherwise agreed by 
the contestants themselves, shall start and finish off the 
club house at Essington, and shall be sailed over Course 
No. 4—from the starting line around the red star buoy 
No. 38, west southwest of Chester Island, passing it on 
the port hand; thence keeping to the southward and east- 
ward of Chester Island, to red spar buoy southeast of 
Chester Island, passing on the port hand; thence to black 
and red spar buoy west of Little Tinicum Island, passing 
on the starboard hand; thence to finish line. 

There will be three series of races, to be known as 
the First Saturday Series, the Second Saturday Series 
and Third Saturday Series. First, second and third 
prizes shall be awarded at the conclusion of each such 
series. 

A first, and whenever there are more than two con- 
testants, a second prize shall also be awarded in each race 
of each series. 

First Saturday Series—Saturdays, June 4, 18, 25; July 
2, 9, 16, 23. Preparatory signal at 2:30 o’clock P. M. 
Starting signal, 2:35 o’clock P. M. 

Second Saturday Series—Saturdays, July 30; Aug. 6, 
13; Sept. 3, 10, 17. Preparatory signal at 2:30 o’clock 
P.M. Starting signal, 2:35 o'clock P. M. 

Third Saturday Series—Saturdays, Sept. 24; Oct. 1, 
8, 15, 22, 29. Preparatory signal at 2:30 o'clock P. M. 
Starting signal, 2:35 o’clock P. M. 

Series shall be decided by the aggregate number of 
points obtained by the contestants in all the races of the 
series in which they may have sailed. The yacht ob- 
taining the highest number of points shall receive the 
first prize; the yacht obtaining the second highest num- 
ber the second prize, and the yacht obtaining the third 
highest number the third prize. A yacht shall be credited 
with as many points in each race as the number of yachts 
she defeats, with one point added as a premium for entry. 
A yacht which fails to finish shall receive no credit for 
her entry, but she shall be counted in assigning points 


and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


to her competitors. Each yacht carrying a lady in excess 
of the number of the crew allowed shall be allowed one 
second per mile of the course sailed, to be deducted from 
her actual time. 

A special prize shall be awarded to the yacht winning 
the greatest number of races during the season. 

Unless otherwise agreed between the contesting clubs, 
these matches shall be sailed by an equal number of 
boats representing each club, and shall be decided by 
the aggregate of the points won. Points shall be cal- 
culated as provided for the series races, except that there 
shall be no credit for entry and that each yacht shall be 
credited only with a number of points equal to the num- 
ber of yachts of the opposing club which she may have 
beaten. 

If it should be desired by yacht owners, the Race 
Committee will arrange, toward the end of the season, a 
series of races with helmsmen, changed from the boats 
to which they have been accustomed, and also a handi- 
cap series based on performance during the previous 
races. 

The Race Committee will also be glad at any time to 
manage sweepstake races at the request of two or more 
owners desiring to sail such races. 


The Waikaki’s Cruise. 


Tue naphtha yacht Waikaki, H. C. Roome, New York 
Y. C., of New York, has reached Chicago with her own- 
er and his wife on board, after a remarkably interesting 
cruise, of which the following details are given by the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean: 





Waikaki left New York Nov. 1, 1897; taking the inland 
water route to Beaufort, N. C., calling at Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Norfolk, and passing through the various 
sounds on the coast of North Carolina. From Beaufort 
she ventured out on the stormy Atlantic and coasted 
along as far as Savannah, taking in Charleston on her 
way. At Savannah she again sought the peaceful waters 
of sounds along the coast of Georgia and Northern 
Florida. On reaching Jacksonville, Fla., she again dart- 
ed out on the broad Atlantic, touching on her south- 
ward course at St. Augustine. Then came again tide- 
water ways, the Halifax River, Mosquito Lagoon, the In- 
dian River, and so on through Lake Worth and Bis- 
cayne Bay, with their connecting canals, calling on the 
way at all the famous East Coast winter resorts, New 
Smyrna, Daytona, Rockledge, Palm Beach and Miami. 
From the last named place the tiny cruiser again 
valiantly braved old ocean’s mighty waves and sailed 
along the crescent chain of tropic keys that sweep 
around the tail of the United States; then dashed over 
to Cape Sable and along the Gulf coast of Florida with its 
myriad of Lilliputian islands, and so on to Pensacola and 
New Orleans. Then came the long course of the Missis- 
sippi to the Illinois River, then the passage of the latter 
to La Salle, the transfer at that place to the canal, and 
the trip down the canal to Chicago. Here she will 
stay till May 26, when the voyage will pass down the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence through its maze of 
islands and out into the Gulf of St. Lawrence and past 
steepled Montreal and hoar peer, and so on along 
to the rockbound coast of La rador and the shores of 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Then 
she will turn south across the Bay of Fundy, with its 
mighty tide, and come back to the familiar shores of 
Maine and so on home to New York, making a trip of 
about nine months’ duration. 

These modern argonauts have already come some 4,300 
miles on their trip and have still 5,500 miles of water- 
ways to traverse before New York is reached. The ob- 
ject of the trip, aside from the pleasure, is a most worthy 
one, and decidedly patriotic, for that object is to show 
the owners of yachts of light draft what can be done and 
how much of enjoyment may be had in cruising along 
the shores and through the inland waters of their own 
country. As will be seen by what has been said of this 
trip of the Waikaki so far, such cruises can be so ar- 
ranged as to bring the voyager in the winter season into 
the semi-tropic lands of Florida and the Gulf coast. As 
winter fades into spring the voyager is again approach- 
ing the Northern States, and when the dog days are 
reached he is coasting along the shores of Labrador. 

The Waikaki is 54ft. long, has oft. beam, and draws 3ft. 
Sin. She is provided with a Globe multiple cylinder 
gasoline engine of twenty-eight actual horse power, and 
has a speed of ten knots. She can carry a month’s sup- 
ply of provisions and water, and gasoline for a 600-mile 
trip. The Waikaki passed through the Mackinaw Straits 
on May 30. 


Elreba. 


Tue steel steam yacht designed by J. F. Tams, of 
Tams & Lemoine, and built by Lewis Nixon, was suc- 
cessfully launched at the Crescent shipyard, Elizabeth, 
N. J., on May 25. The yacht, whose ownership has been 
very successfully concealed, is intended for cruising, and 
has been designed for that end, with the expectation that 
she will make about 12 knots in regular service under 
natural draft. From her appearance in launching trim 
she promises to make a very shipshape craft, with good 
freeboard and handsome shear. She is r5oft. over all, 
12sft. l.w.l., 21ft. Gin. beat, 11ft. oin. depth, and 8ft. 6in. 
draft. The engines, built by J. W. Sullivan, are of thc 
four-cylinder triple expansion type, 12, 18 and two 20in. 
by 1sin. Two Almy boilers are used. The hull has been 
built under special inspection and survey for the highest 
classification in the American Lloyds, the scantling is 
ample, and the builders have done excellent work. 

he owner’s and guests’ quarters are aft; the owner’s 
room, 13ft. long, extending half way across the ship 
just abaft the engine space, with dressing-room and 
bathroom adjoining, and a smaller stateroom 8ft. 
long. There are five other staterooms and an after- 
cabin or library, abaft which is another toilet room. The 
officers and crew are berthed forward, and special care 
has been taken to provide ample room and ventilation 
in this part of the ~. 

In the forward deck house are the dining room, pantry 
and galley; the deck of this house. is carried out to the 
rail, making a large sun deck, and the bridge is raised 
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so as to permit an unobstructed view from it. The after 
deck house is arranged as a sitting room, with piano. 
The yacht is schooner rigged. As she left the ways she 
was christened Elreba by Miss Violet Cruger, step- 
daughter of the designer. 


Harlem Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


- CITY ISLAND—LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Monday, May %, 

THE first of the annual regattas, that of the Harlem Y. 
C., was sailed on May 30. The weather was better than 
on most of the preceding days of the month, as it did not 
rain, and in the afternoon the sun came out brightly. 
The courses were from off Belden’s Point, City Island. 
For the larger sloops and catboats, around Matinicock 
Point Buoy and red spar buoy off Parsonage Point, 
twenty nautical miles. Twenty-five foot classes, Matini- 
cock Point and black spar buoy off Delancey Point; dis- 
tance, eighteen nautical miles. Other classes, around Old 
Hen buoy and Delancey Point, thirteen miles. 

At the start the wind was light from the S., but it 
finally settled down to a fresh westerly breeze. The 


fleet was started in divisions, under the Y. R. A. rules, 
the start being timed: 








Americus .....ccccccercees ROR SD | Wiehe | dccvmesciivedececces 1.06 15 
01 TEA, sepnognsdnacdacsendsd 1 06 

EE sain cata deen cutie 1 06 33 

reoets bavuevessoescenss coed 107 15 

y CIPNINE ..ccccccccevevees 1 08 40 

BO Oe SERIE, 0 c0esnonackecane 112 16 

See BIRO EAD escéccsenccoas’ 124 

-101 45 Pontiac --113 10 

-101 64 Eleanor ... 13 16 

«1 02 00 ary 14 09 

-+-1 0216 Lady Emma 14 50 

i 10218 Petrel ......... 15 00 

D.ccekerearseveesird 1 02 356 Nimrod 15 00 

ME OP Sanconncessoncenees 1 02 37 Albatross 15 00 

BE Sis adnaushyedes iaiaees Ce MEE Wi sehabodwouners Schaek 15 00 

BZ Bloat ..cccerecccccces 103 30 Regina 15 52 

TUDOOR sevvccessossecevece ee (pnsndigns openpees ovcnt 16 14 

SPOREEEM, - cc cccevcscccceces Ei ot nn eh cuss nano seekie phe 16 50 

BO EMD Ssh vckcoaces 105 32 Laura Lee 117 45 

GUE acthbvdeckeccseserseise 106 04 Mistral 118 10 

Petrel, Nimrod, Albatross, Ruth and Mistral handi- 

capped. 

The finish was timed: 

ROME soseiccvesescedsecs BODO Tark ....ccccsccccsecccesed 5 18 05 

OGNIRD  cocisevatvescsespea 6320 Laura Lee .....cccsccvces 6 23 26 

Delphine 567 00 Nimrod 5 26 45 

ME ccepdcsosbe 00 20 Norman 5 29 20 

E Z Sloat -56 00 35 Swastika ... 5 31 34 

Lizzie V -5 03 45 ene woes -5 33 60 

Reliance -5 04 40 ohican -5 38 60 

Americus . -5 06 58 Oriole 5 39 00 

BUM sersevcsecees 10 00 suet Right 39 01 

a Cc. 1200 Falka -5 39 30 

in or Lose 1210 Lauretta -5 44 58 

Shippan 12 50 Mary 5 47 10 

Bystic colwiespes oybedcesed 5 1442 Water Lily 6 04 30 

EAS IO DRC e? ME bins Gh 00h pense cidcsag 6 08 15 


The official times were: 
Cabin Sloops, 48ft. Class. 











Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Lady Emma, H. L. Buhler. ....... 43°00 Did not finish. 
Mistral, R. Evans ..... . 41.20 Did not finish. 
Pontiac, H. Hanlein, Jr. 40. 3 39 10 3 36 07 
Mary Bd K. Getty .. - 3 54 43 3 48 02 
Nimrod, E. G. & G, R. Bi 37.30 411 45 4 03 40 
; Cabin Sloops, 36ft. Class. . 
Reliance, W. P. Schultz ........... 52 24 3 62 24 
Eleanor, H. E. Wigand ............. $2.60 Did not finish. 
¢, Cabin Sloops, 30ft. Class. 
Water Lily, T. Kiernan, Jr ........ 29.09 451 50 4 51 
Reels GAMO, acu acaie ah véteces bode -00 4 63 15 4 53 15 
Albatross, J. H. Symoners ......... 27.70 Did not finish. 
Potrel, O. C. Rigt ......csscesccecees 28.80 Did not finish. 
pet Cabin Sloops, 25ft. Class. 
Gracie, F. Schavole ....0.00vcc00ceee 25.00 Did not finish. 
Naiad, C. Christianson ............. 24.60 Did not finish. 
Coquette, F. C. & W. S. Sullivan. ..23.90 Did not finish. 
Lotta, M. DONE: sivcncicdilcobbncal 30 Did not finish 
, F Open Cats, 30ft. Class. 
Mystic, C. Lockwood ..........sese0. 30.00 4 08 27 4 08 27 
POR. Fe TOE i viadesctcasdcenine 26.40 4 26 35 417 56 
ie Cabin Cats, 30ft. Class. 
Lizzie V., W. P. Vreeland .......... 30.00 3 67 12 3 57 12 
SUEY ha Es MENON “gh vacenenassectooss 25.40 4 42 10 4 30 45 
Aun, 5. Jacobs ......-cccccsseseeee. 27.00 Did not finish. 
; Open Jib and Mainsail, 36ft. Class. 
Delphine, W. Christie .............. 30.60 3 48 20 3 48 20 
: Cabin Cats, 25ft. Class. 
Shippan, A. M. Bradley ............ 25.00 4 08 28 4 08 28 
Lauretta, W. P: Shearer 25.00 4 42 58 4428 
Mohican, J. Roelson .. -50 4 36 15 4 35 06 
Falka, E. L. Felleman . -80 4 34 30 4 31 16 
Oriole, M. P. Lee. ..... . 23.60 4 37 28 4 33 41 
WROD, ee DOGO acsdccnscsnndvasee 23.20 Did not finish. 
ABOGTO, FB. TRE accccccccccccesees 22.80 415 40 409 34 
Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby...” 23:30 40710 402 30 
Coen Cats, 25ft. Class. 
EF, Z Sloat, Hoyt & Parks ........... 23.40 3 57 05 3 57 06 
Norman, G. Hanson ........sceseeee 23. 427 5 4 26 38 
Jennie €., G. H. Cadugan 2.000002 22:60 41040 40819 
; =: Jib and Mainsail, 26ft. Class. 
Americus, A. Z. ee 24.90 4 05 48 4 05 48 
Zetes, J. A. Kipp ........ - 24.40 3 58 35 3 57 16 
Just Right, P. Miller ....... ...28.80 48707 42410 
abin C 20ft. Class. 
Swastika, W. F. Buggie ....... +++ +20.00 4 26 50 4 26 50 
Open Cats, 20ft. Class. 
Oh, J, FT cn cevesesedsvavexe 20.00 3 53 10 3 58 10 
Regina, W. Scardefield ............. 19.30 33438 38268 
; Open Cats, 16ft. Class. 
Tage, GG, Binahe 1<icoccsvecenvuncen 12.50 4 01 61 4 01 50 
EMU LAD SH ceciccccccveccescceses 12.60 4 05 40 4 05 40 


The winners were Pontiac, Reliance, Water Lily, Mys- 
tic, Lizzie V., Delphine, Win or Lose, E. Z. Sloat, Zetes, 
Swastika, Regina and Lark. 

The steamer Glen Island carried a large number of 
members and guests over the course without danger 
from mines or torpedoes. 


Oceanic Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


COMMUNIPAW—NEW YORK BAY. 
Monday May, 0. 
Tue Oceanic Y. C. sailed its twenty-ninth annual re- 
atta on May jo over courses on New York Bay off 
Comune, the times being: 
Open Jib and Mainsail. 










Corrected. 
Denti: FT TR. cic5s cécctpete thes biresketooste 20.06 33 06 
indi, WN. WR. WUANOD. ose ccesceccersdoaeotcarcacs 22:00 45 03 
pen Cat-rigged, over 20ft. 

Eureka, Capt. Dunham .........ssssesssseeeeses 22.00 2 45 00 
Aurora, R. Hawthorne ...... oovenevereneseeccoss 22.06 Did not fin. 
Open Cat-rigged, under 20ft. 

Chic, Ri MINE os cSancvocnntecendeausecuunten sen 16.10 1 28 06 
Bel, Rigmaiden & Pray Msabcosasaaer ree? 15.07 213 00 
Mary E., Rigmaiden & Pray - 15.06 2 08 35 
Nellie V,, F) Van Winkle 6. 2 09 25 
~ Just Look, Peterson .. 16.00 210 4 

illie B., M. Bradley .. «16.00 205 








June 4, 1898.) 





New Rochelle Y. C. Opening Race. 


NEW ROCHELLE—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, May 2%. 

Tue New Rochelle Y. C. opened its season with a 
special race on May 28, open to yachts of all regularly 
organized yacht clubs, with prizes for the 3oft. and sft. 
classes of cabin cats, the 25ft. and 2oft. open cats, and 
the new 2ift. knockabouts. Club course No. 2 was sailed 
three times, 12% miles, naut. The wind was S.E., mod- 
erate. The start was made at 3:12 P. M. The sloop J. 
F. Carroll entered in the 3oft. sloop class, and sailed 
alone, as did the cabin cat Lizzie V. Two of the 
Seawanhaka knockabouts, Dipper and Senta, were pres- 
ent, with a new knockabout by Huntington, also the 
Boston boat Mongoose, one of the fastest of the racing 
knockabouts of last year. She very naturally, with the 
aid of Mr. Hazen Morse at the stick, defeated the new 
one-design boats. The times were: 

Sloops, 30ft. Class. 





3 , Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 

J. F. Carroll, H. Piepgras .......... i 1 6 32 1 36 32 
Cabin Catboats, 30ft. Class. 

Lizzie V., W. P. Vreeland ......... 29.96 1 30 48 1 30 48 
: Cabin Catboats, 25ft. Class. 

Win or Lose, J. S. Appleby 23.35 1 37 47 1 $7 47 

Harrietta III., A. Jacob ........... .90 1 45 08 1 43 04 
2 pen Catboats, 20ft. Class. 

Minnetonka, A. B. Alley ......-.+++ -90 1 48 19 1 48 19 
Sora, W. Hoey, Jr....c+.s..c,00ceese 19.65 1 52 39 1 62 13 
Open Catboats, 15ft. Class. 

Lark, Charles G. Davis ...........+ 15. 2 07 49 2 07 49 
Cates Ss J. HMR vena divanchensen y (Sate og ot nes 
Speen Knockebout Class. 

Mongoose, Simeon Ford ........... sees 1 32 23 
Senta, Daniel Bacon .......00scceee' eves 1 44 35 
Dipper, Arthur: Iselin ...ccccccsvese veces 1 46 19 
SP: Gar SOO vo vaveretackcassde. cod 1 53 02 


The winners were: J. F. Carroll and Lizzie V., sail 
over; Win or Lose, Minnetonka, Lark and Mongoose. 
Lark is a small racing catboat, but 12ft. long, designed 
and built by C. G. Davis. The Regatta Committee in< 
cluded Messrs. Tower, Meyrowitz, Lippencott, Rough 
and Weston. 


Indian Harbor Y. C. Special Race. 


GREENWICH, CONN,—-LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Monday, May % 


Tue Indian Harbor Y. C. celebrated Decoration Day 
by the formal opening of the club station at Greenwich 
in the morning, followed by a special race for the one- 
design dory class in the afternoon. Provision was made 
for a knockabout race also, but no starters appeared. The 
race was started at 2:30 over a triangle of 1% miles, 
sailed twice; the wind was S.W. at the start, but shifted 
to N.W. in the middle of the race. The times were: 







Finish Elapsed. 
Print, Cot, Fa ee BOORe. a ccccccecccavscinccene 8 45 30 1 03 30 
Tt RD ey ene 3 46 03 1 06 03 
Sweinet Pup, F. S. Doremus............0+s0008 3 48 57 1 08 57 
No Name, H. E, Doremus ....ccccccccccseseres 3 50 1 10 06 
POC, Ww Wir GE accer csccnccvcsescepeaseces 8 51 18 111 18 
Hlasry, T. De We. GOGOle 2. ccoccvscscccevcceccecs 3 51 26 1 li 26 
Pargy, J. H. Downing............. 3 63 38 1 13 38 
Yellow Pup, C. S. Somerville. - 8 67 15 11715 
Tender, T. H. Dayton. . Capsized. 
BOGR,  W «PIO a Cate 00 cnces Moon cesecnneared Withdrew. 





After the finish an extra race was sailed between 
Sweinet Pup, Yellow Pup and an unnamed boat, the 
former winning. 





Queen City Y. C. 
TORONTO—LAKE ONTARIO, 
Saturday, May 2. 

THE Queen City Y. C., of Toronto, opened its season 
on May 2t with a cruising race from Toronto to Port 
Credit. The wind was variable and at times very light, 
but a close race was made, five out of the seven starters 
finishing well together. The race was a sealed handicap, 
but the winner had no need of her allowance. _Gway is 
a very peculiar and, original craft, a proa designed by 
her owner, Robert Tyson, an old canoe sailor. She has 
a main hull similar to a canoe, to which is connected a 
smaller balancing hull. She was sailed by Mr. Tyson 


alone. The times were: 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
wy. Rahest WaSW:, ccccopecsrecccesdvecssocte 7° ° : 2 e 
1 ‘eon, r. CTU ence cee eeeeeereeeseeeeees 

Clock, Mr. Foy ..... eee 3 14 45 3 07 15 
Fanita, Mr, McGill 3 10 30 3 07 30 
Enid, Com. Martin +8 11 45 3 11 45 
Winona, Mr. Brown .-8 80 16 2 23 15 
CBA) sch vckseih sdedeeSeedsecckossencenrestensseses Did not finish. 





The Corinthian Fleet, of New Rochelle, will go into commission 
on June 4 at 4 P. M., at the club house, Harrison Island. Com. 
Swett has appointed E, Hanford Sturgess fleet captain; F. Sargent 
Grant fleet surgeon, and Chas. S. Lane, D.D., fleet chaplain. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Revolver at Louisville. 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—On Thursday evening, 
ville Revolver Club met at the Armory for its regular weekly 
shoot, which resulted in exceptionally good scores being made 
in the 10yd. distance. Since the Ist Regiment left for Lexington, 
Ky,, to mobilize, the Armory has been closed most of the time, 
which is detrimental to the interest of the club’s team in prac- 
ticing for the coming Louisville-Brooklyn revolver match. Gov. 
Bradley commissioned Col. Cohn to muster in a compan 
of State guards at the Armory last Tuesday evening, and Col. 
Castleman, of the lst Regiment, and Mayor Weaver, of our city, 
issued orders not to allow the Armory to be used for the pur- 
pose, and the large building was closed tight. That is the state 
of things at the present time. We hope for an early adjustment 
of matters, so we can get the required practice, : 

We were honored with the presence of T. Chapman, a friend 
and sportsman, formerly of Tennessee, who acted as scorer 
during the evening. : ss ; ; 

Now that the races are over attention will be given to shooting. 

At the Kentucky See Club grounds will be several v 
pretty contests mene the members, including the ladies, this 
week. Shooting two days at live birds will be the main attrac- 
tion, while other events will occur each afternoon. Parker’s new 
trap and pigeon Ss are used rr They have a new gun 
out, It is a plain ‘black barrel that is hard, tough and thoroughly 
reliable, and suitable for shooting nitro powders, It is similar to 
the Whitworth fluid-pressed steel and called the Titanic steel, and 
I will send you scores of this week’s trap-shootin, 
for your next issue. Below are the scores of the last shoot o 
Revolver Club in full: . 

Ten yards, 2in. bullseye counts 10: 








May 19, the Louis- 


is a beauty. 


ear eeeee 





~-* 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Witherspoon ... 
Watkins 
SE induc gasian catkte cusieciat chine 
Knebelkamp 


_Titeen yards, 4in. bullseye counts 10; five seconds for each five 
shots: 










Seconds. 
Wes cicetavethsvedce th 8 8 51010 8 7 7-83 $2. 
Gilbert 8 5 11010 10 10 10—81 32 
ER ick vig enitass twee 64210 9 9 8 3—69 31 
Taylor 86676 6 5 5-68 24 
Witherspoon $33 310 8 7 6 556 35 
SORT ccocanes 76099 77 2-62 34 
Knebelkamp 1107731 O82 26 
Twenty yards, standard American target: 
A eee pre ee ee 010 510 72479 872 
TOO. * cccbotucheuce 4756688 8 8 463 
TRPIOS. osevovscss 4175665662656 8 446 
DP BEOEEE ve ccvvcccccccscsdteseues 1706644465 748 
Watkins ...... 42649472 4 24 
Witherspoon 2843248 3 2 1-87 
Board .....+65 0264716562 5 485 
Knebelkamp 02430450 0 2-20 
E. B. Dyes. 





| 


Milwaukee Sharpshooters’ Society. 


Mitwavukegr, Wis., May 22.—The regular practice shoot of the 
Milwaukee Sharpshooters’ Society was held to-day. The following 
scores were made: 

King Union 

target. target. 
W Staehle .......... os 
E Schmidt. 
Niedner . 


King Union 
terger target. 






Hadley .. 
A Herden 





Meunier 
Wesle 

Meunier . 
Fienhold 
Meunier . 
Herden 


>n>umn 





WE Dee ai gcd ines idiWe eb ber 
J Guschel .. 
{ Ruppel A Fienhold . 
NV Staehle S Meunier 


Saturday's scores.—The scores made on Saturday are as follows: 








King Union ing Union 
target, target. target. target. 
W E Story .. eT & SE EMER: occacaevnse 193 Br 
A L Story oe BG DB VR vc ccccccce 207. «=—s« 67 
Dr Rogers ..... --» 199 = 61 
Special scores: 
G SERS cies vtevevedisbiee SOB GS To: Tae usicic since svecivnces 192 
Wear  Beaele civccseccsccsnccweee 208 


A Lesson in Rifle Practice. 


A Texas military company was out on the range recently prac- 
ticing at rifle shooting. he lieutenant in command suddenly 
became exasperated at the poor shooting, and seizing a gun from 
po - the privates cried chaspty: “T’ll show you fellows how to 
shoot!” 

Taking a long aim, and a strong aim, and an aim all together, 
he fired and missed. Coolly turning to the private who owned the 
gun, he said: ‘“That’s the way you shoot!” He again loaded the 
weapon and missed. Turning to the second man in the ranks, he 
remarked: ‘‘That’s the way you shoot!” In this way he missed 
about a dozen times, illustrating to each soldier his personal in- 
capacity, and finally he accidentally hit the target. “And that,” 
he ejaculated, handing the gun back to the private, “is the way 
1 shoot.”—Los Angeles Times. 


Grap-Shooting. 


Fixtures, 


June 2.—Peekskill, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River Trap- 
Shooters’ League, on the grounds of Peekskill Gun Club. J. Bb. 
Rogers, Manager. 

June 1-3.—Springfield, O.—Open-to-all tournament of Ohio Trap- 
Shooters’ League. 

June 2-3.— nl Ill.—Second annual bluerock tournament of 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. 7 

June 3-5.—Green Bay, Wis.—Green Bay Gun Club’s second an- 
nual tournament. . 

June 6-7.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Valley City Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. C. Rood, Sec’y. : : 

June 7-8.—Willmar, Minn.—Willmar Gun Club’s third annual 
amateur tournament. Lewis Johnson, Sec’y. 

June 7-8.—Indianapolis, ind.—Annual tournament of the In- 
diana Trap-Shooters’ League, of Indiana, on the grounds of the 
Limited Gun Club. : 

June 17-11.—Peoria, Ill.—Annual tournament and convention of 
Illinois State Sportsmen's Association. 

June 8—Butler, Pa.—Butler Gun Club’s tournament. E. E, 
Gumpper, Sec’y. 

June 8-10.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Second annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, Address all 
communications to ta O. Bower, Sec’y, Sistersville, W. Va. 
oats  ingitiaametammaale Minn.—Tournament of the Stillwater 

un Club. 

June 14-15,—Grafton, N. D.—Tournament and meeting of North 
Dakota S. S. Association. . 

June 14-16.—Le Mars, Ia.—Le Mars Sportsmen and Shooting 
Association’s tournament. E. Miller, Sec’y. 

June 1416.—Ottawa, Kans.—Annual tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association. W. L. Beardsley, Sec’y-Treas. 

—~ —.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. 

N. White, Sec’y. ; 

une 15-17.—Cleveland, O.—Fifth annual tournament of the 

eveland Target Co. Bluerocks thrown free of charge. Profes- 
sionals and manufacturers’ agents barred from programme events. 

June 16-17.—Dayton, O.—Dayton Gun Club’s amateur tourna- 


ment, 

June_20-24.—Rochester, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Association, under the auspices of the Rochester Rod 
and Gun Club. Live birds and _ targets. 

une 21-23.—Sioux City, la.—Fourth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. three sets of traps. E, R. Chapman, Sec’y. 








une 25.—Long Branch, N. J.—Opening shoot o Hollywood 
onus Live bird shooting ever Saturdsy afterward. 

June 27-July 3.—Milwaukee is.—Tournament of Milwaukee 
Gun Club, carnival week. Live birds and targets. $1,000 added 
"leue 30.—Auburn, Me.—First annual tournament of the Auburn 
Gun Club. L. A. Barker, Sec 


Sec’y. 
June 20-July 1.—Milwaukee, Wis.—National Gun Club’s tourna- 
t, 
me 1.—Sherbrooke, Canada.—Grand annual tournament. _Tar- 


~~ Regular sweeps, variety and merchandise. C, H. Foss, 
Sly 4.—Centredale, R. I.—Fourth of July shoot of the Centre- 
dale Gun Club, N. F. Reiner, Sec’y. 


uly 46.—Newport News, Va.—First annual tournament of the 
Chesapeake Gun Club. Geo. B. James, Sec’y. 

July 6-7.—Meadville, Pa.—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
om, under the auspices of the Meadville Gun Club. Chas. Stein, 


Taly 1-9.—Denver, Colo.—First_annual tournament of the Over- 
land A tion. Open to all, Inanimate targets. ed money. 


W. Kane, Manager. 
Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson Rivet 
e 


15.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Shooters’ on the grounds of the Poughkeepsi 


TB. . ; 
July Lite Peiieta Than Tournament of Bedford Rod and Gun 

ly 19-21.—Pal Mo.—Eight wal tournament of the 
urge eae ie, Mees st ee ie a 
money tz. later. W. N. Bates, sa, 


Cl 
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July_26.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Tournament and clam bake of the 
Hell Gate Gun Club. 

July 26-28.—-little Rock, Ark.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
ArkanSas State Sportsmen’s Association. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

July 27-28.—Meriden, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Parker Gun Club. C. S. 


Howard, Ser, 
July 28-31.— ilwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Gun Club’s tournament. 
S. M. Du Val, Sec’y. 

Aug. 3-4.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club. Targets. 

Aug. 11.—Marlborough, N. Y.—Trophy_ shoot, Hudson River 
Trap-Shooters’ League, on grounds of Marlborough Gun Club. 
J. B. Rogers, Manager. 

Aug, 17-18.—Waterville, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun Club. E. 

. Wyman, Sec’y. 

Aug. 17-18,— arsaw, Ind.—Lake City Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. S. Campfield, Sec’y. 

Aug. 24.—Warwick, N. Y.—Special shoot, Hudson River Tra 
Shooters’ League, on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. J. . 
Resa 2428. Aianeapolis, Minn.—T f 

ug. .—-Minneapolis, Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club. G. J. McGraw, Sec’y. - 

Aug. 24-27.—Omaha, Neb.—Indian tournament, on grounds of 

Omaha Gun Club; three days targets; one targets and live birds. 


Sept. 7-8.—Kingston, N. Y.—Tournament of Hudson River 
Lesees, a unds of Kingston Gun Club. 
ept. — 


ept averhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 
F. Stevens, Reey. 

Oct. 4-6.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. 

Oct. 1h —Groenebureh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 


nament. W. Wood ec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The Illinois State Sportsmen's Association has issued the pro- 
ramme of its twenty-fourth annual tournament, to be held at 

ake View Park, Peoria, 11l., June 7 to 11. The first event is the 
board of trade diamond badge, emblematic of the individual cham- 
pionship of the State at live birds, the winner of the badge this 
year to receive next year’s entries for the same prize. Con- 
ditions: 10 live birds, $10. ‘the diamond badge is vaiued at $500. 
‘Lhe second prize 1s a solid gold watch, a Parker hammerless gun 
and $60 in cash. Third prize is a bicycle and $50, Fourth is $40 
and a steel boat. Fitth one dozen decoys. The second event is 
the L. C. Smith cup, emblematic of the individual State cham- 
pionship at inanimate targets, the winner of the cup to receive 
60 per cent. and the club of which he is a member to receive 40 
er cent. of the entries of next year’s target event. Conditions: 

targets, $5. In this event also there are cash and merchandise 
prizes to a fifth ploce. ‘Lhe third event is the club team cham- 
pionship, fixed to tate place on June 10, open to teams of four 
men from any club memucrs of the State Association. Each club 
is entitled to two teams, no man being allowed to shoot in more 
than one team, Four purses, cash and merchandise prizes, $12.60 
added money to each of the four moneys. Entrance team. 
Immediately following the State events there will be special choots 
the first of which is at 15 live birds, $10, four moneys, 40, 30, 26 
and 10 per cent. Other events are as follows: No. oe live 
birds, $b, three moneyes Nos. 2 and 4, 10 live birds, $7, four 
moneys; No, 3, live birds, miss-and-out, $5; No. 6, 16 targets 
$1.50, known traps, unknown angles, four moneys; Nos, € to 
are the same as No, 5. Upon the completion of these events 
they will again be repeated. G. F. Simmons, secretary, 502 S. 
Adams street, Peoria, Ill. 


The Kansas City Star cup became the absolute property of 
Mr. J. A. R. Elliott in the final contest for it at Kansas City on 
May 20. He made a most vigorous and persistent competition 
for it aiter it was contested for in Kansas City in May 23, 1896. 
i. _E. Riley and H, J. Whittier tied on 26 in that contest, they 

eing the only ones out of a field of fifty-three to score that 
n Still they were closely pressed, as there were 
five 24s and ten 23s. Riley defeated hittier in_ shooting off 
the tie. About six months after that event, Elliott defeated Riley 
for the cup at Kansas City by a score of $2 to 81, 6 of his birds 
falling dead out of bounds. in the open contest at Kansas City 
the following year, in a field of sixty-three, four killed 25 straight, 
namely, Glover, Herman, Lamb and Crabill. in the shoot-o 
at 51 birds Glover won, Aug. 14, 1897, Elliott defeated Glover for 
it at Rochester by a score of 92 to 84, and he gathered the cup 
back to its home. Fred Gilbert then took a fancy to it, so he 
meandered to Kansas City, produced a score of to 9 as evi- 
dence of title and calmly returned to pg mig ey with the 
resolution to annex it permanently, for on Dec. 7, at Chicago, he 
defeated Elliott by a score of 97 to 87, with 2 birds dead out of 
bounds. However, Elliott had different views on the subject, as 
shown by his victory over Gilbert at sete on April 26, where 
he took the cup from Gilbert by a score of 90 to 86. He defended 
it successfully from Heikes at Kansas City on May 6 by a score 
94 to 93, a very close race. In the open contest Charlie Budd won 
it, and in about twenty-four hours thereafter Elliott, by defeating 
Riley, Gilbert, Budd and Glover, took possession of it as a part 
of his personal belongings, as related last week. 


The programme of the second grand tournament of the West 
Virginia State Sportsmen's Association, to be held at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., June 810, under the auspices of the Mountain State Gun 
Club, can now be obtained of the secretary, Mr. Ed O, Bower, 
Sistersville, W. Va. The programme for each of the three days is 
the same, namely, ten events, 15 bluerocks, $1.50 entrance, $5 added 
to the purse, making a total of $150 added money for the three 
days. In addition to the regular events, there will be two State 
events shot off at some convenient time in the progress of 
tournament. The first is the grand merchandise event, 25 blue- 
rocks, entrance $5. The other is the individual championship, 
60 bluerocks, entrance $1.50. These are open only to members 
of the State Association. Magautrap will be used, Lunch will 
be served each day. Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. Money 
divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. The merchandise prize 
list provides six prizes, each for ties from 1 to 6 inclusive, and 
six for the high guns shooting the full programme. There is an 
L. C. Smith ejector, a Remington gun, a Parker hammeriess, an 
nec peemeneee and a Winchester repeater, a gun for each 
class of ties. , 


Mr. N. F. Reiner, secretary of the Centredale, R. I., Gun Club, 
of whom programmes can be obtained, writes us as follows: *“ 
Centredale Gun Club will hold a shoot on July 4. There will be 
ten 15-bird events, entrance 65 cents to each event; that is, 30 
cents for birds and 25 cents sweepstakes. The club will add 
i: $0 3° ad iven to the five high guns as follows: $6, $5, $4, 

, ah ; an 


as follows: $3 to the shooter making the | 
run out of the 150 birds, and $2 to second run. opuaas 


number of birds. 


All swe 

are optional, but in order to compete for the purse all events must 
be shot. As this shoot is rather an experiment, it is hoped that 
shooters in our neighboring as well as our own State will turn out 
in good numbers and help make our first undertaking a grand suc: 
cones Se will be served at grounds. Shooting commences at 


Tom Keller, the urbane hustler of the King’s Smokeless Powder 
Co. and Peters Cartridge Co., takes the COPeTRREy between 
whiles to shoot at the traps, and when he 8 seri he 
shoots well. In the 10-men team match between the Bound 
Gun Club and the Dunellen Gun Club at Dunellen, May 21, the 
Dunellen Gun Club won by 4%, thus scoring * seven victory. 

e made a 


Keller distinguished himself by breaking 24 out 

run of 46 before missing, then broke the three 

50, putting up the crackerjack score of 49 out of ob, thus as 7 
making his talents as a shooter equal his talents as a salesman. It 
is hardly necessary to add that he used King’s Smokeless and 
Victor shells. 

An effort is being made by trap-shooters of Plainfield, Bound 
Brook, Dunellen and Somerville, N, J., and vicinity, to organize 
a Central New Jersey Trap-Shooters’ League, for the furtherance 
of trap-shooting interests. It is said that the Climax Gun 
the Independent Gun Club, the Dunellen Gun Club, the 
Brook Gun Club and the Somerset Club have signified that 

ganization would 


ott etced Gautier pier lait na cee 
go Ow! er a on 

with of trap-shooters. Club 

would stimulate greater ceulation and brenden foe's co 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[June 4, 1808. 





The programme of the second annual tournament of the In- 


diana Trap-Shooters’ League, to be held under the auspices of 
the Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, June 7 and 8, is out. It 
is an amateur tournament, limited to residents of Indiana. Shoot- 
ers who desire to shoot for targets only are welcome to do so 
All shooting will be at unknown angles, rapid-fire system. It 
will be class shooting, five moneys, 24, 22, 20, 18 and 16 per cent. 


Ten per cent. of the net purses will be reserved for the five high 
guns shooting through the programme, and divided into five 
moneys, as above. There are eleven events on the first day's pro- 
gramme, of which six are at 15 targets, five at 20, entrance $1.50 
and $2. There are eixht events for the second day, each 20 targets, 
$2, The two-men team race, 40 targets, $8 team entrance, is also 
scheduled for this day. John M. Tilly, secretary, Limited Gun 
Club, 960 N. Delaware street, Indianapolis, will be pleased to 
give further information to those who oskan it. 

_ The Hell Gate Gun Club will hold atournament on targets July 26. 
A clam bake will be added for the benefit of all who have an ap- 
petite regardless of high or low averages in the competition. The 
main event will be at 20 targets, merchandise prizes. In this 
event only holders of tickets will be allowed to compete. Tickets 
are $3. They entitle the holders to lunch, clam bake and free entry 
in the merchandise event. There are also about five other events 
on the programme. Entrance 50 cents to $1. 

The programme of the Elkwood Park shooting season is an 
elaborate one. There is sweepstake shooting every Friday, handi- 
cap and cub events every Saturday, and target events every Wed 
nesday throughout the year. The New York & Long Branch R. R. 
shd the Southerh R. R. of New Jersey pass the, gates. The 
managers, Messrs. Daly antl Chanfrau, Long Branch, N. J., on 
request will give all necessary information. 

For the purpose of observing averages which are averages, and 
shooting which is shooting, our aialaen should not fail to note 
the doings of the trap cote at Omaha last week, as set forth in 
Mr. Paul Litzke’s ful report in these columns. As at the Missouri 
State shoot the previous week, Heikes was again at the head in 
general averages. He scored .964. 


It seems that Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburg, at such times 
as he is not in other places managing great shoots in different 
States, can cut some pretty capers in the way of target smashing 
when he chooses to perform at the traps. On the grounds of 
the Greenfield Gun Club a few days since he had the highest 
average, breaking 115 out of 120 targets, or a fraction better than a 
9% per cent. gait. 

At Norristown, Pa., the Penn Gun Club defeated the Shuler 
Gun Club, of Pottstown, by a score of 230 to 201. This was the 
second contest of a series of three for the championship of 
Montgomery county. Each team had twelve men — each man 
shot at 25 targets. 


In our trap columns Mr. T. H. Keller, secretary of the New 
Jersey State Sportsmen's Association, announces the postpone- 
ment of the meeting called for jue 2 to June 17. Notice to this 
effect has been sent to all the clubs which are members of the As 
sociation. 


Under date of May 23, Mr. Geo. B. James, secretary, writes us 
that the first annual tournament of the Chesapeake Gun Club 
will be held on July 4, 5 and 6, at Newport own Va. Pro- 
grammes will be furnished by him to those who apply for them. 

Owing to Monday of this week being Decoration Day, a na- 
tional holiday, the pressure of matter on all the departments of 
Forest anp Stream on Tuesday, press day, crowded over a 
number of club shoot reports till next week. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Nebraska State Shoot. 


Omana, Neb., May 27.—A thousand dollars added money should 
have brought a larger attendance than that which participated in 
the twenty-second annual tournament of the Nebraska State 
Sportsmen's Association. Most of those who were present came 
from a distance, therefore there were few State and local shooters 
participating. Just why this should be the case is not plain to 
me, as formerly this amount of added money invariably drew from 
sixty to a hundred shooters, This tournament was conducted 
on exactly the same lines as the one held at Hot Springs last 
February. It should have been graced with a larger attendance, 
especially in this section, where there are so many good amateur 
shots and so many gun clubs. Here, as in the hose mentioned 
above, the paid representative and the amateur who shot a 90 
per cent. gait were taxed 50 cents additional in every event, which 
went to form a fund to be divided among all the amateurs who 
shot through and who failed to get any part of the high gun 
money. This should have drawn a host of this class, as there 
are many crack amateur shots in this neck of woods. As it is, 
those who did come and stayed through cut up a very nice sum. 

Some attribute the lack of attendance to the amount of shooting 

the programme called for—200 shots a day—while some again to 
the fact that this was an open to all shoot, and that the amateur 
did not care to shy his castor into the same ring with the paid 
expert on equal footing. But whether these theories are correct 
I am at a loss to say, as these shoots have proved a success on 
former occasions. Only the week previous, the Kansas City shoot, 
conducted on almost the same lines, with the exception that there 
was no fund created there to be divided among the amateurs 
who shot through, was one of the most successful held in recent 
ears. 
“The Nebraska State shoots have been open affairs for years 
and have always been successful. This was a. success also, but it 
deserved better support. However, I am informed by Mr. Geo. 
Rogers, of Lincoln, at which place the next annual meeting and 
tournament will be held, that he purposes to conduct this shoot on 
different principles. Special efforts will be made to bring out the 
State shooters in force. 


PARK AND SURROUNDINGS. 

The shooting grounds are very accessible, being just across 
the Missouri River, directly opposite the city in lowa, and reached 
by an electric line which runs cars about every ten minutes. They 
are not a half mile from the very heart of the city. The arrange- 
ments at the park are capital, and the background good, es- 
pecially for target shooting, there being no trees near — to ob- 
struct the view. 

There are two sets of target traps arranged on the Sergeant 
system, and a set of live-bird traps, where the underground system 
of trapping is used. With this arrangement, birds were trapped 


at the rate of 125 per hour. The traps are so arranged as to . 


permit the shooting of targets and pigeons at the same time 
without interfering with each other. There is also a good-sized 
club house, which will accommodate about fifty people, a cash- 
ier’s office, plank walks, shelter at the score; in fact, everything 
that is essential to the comfort of the shooter. The ground-keeper 
lives on the place, and shooting can be had there at any time every 
day in the year. ; 

The tournament was admirably handled, and reflects great credit 
on the executive abilities of Messrs. Loomis, Read and Parmelee, 
who were the promoters of the shoot. 

There was one feature in the cashier department which is de- 
serving of mention. - This was the system used in paying the 
shooters off. Each contestant at the close of the shoot was handed 
the amount due him in a little envelope, on the face of which 
were printed the number of events and spaces to fill out the num- 
ber scored in each event, as well as the amount due. This fur- 
nished the shooter a statement of what he won and also did much 
to obviate mistakes. It would be well for other tournament man- 
agers to adopt this plan. 

F CONTESTANTS. 

The list of contestants is as follows: C. C. Evans and J. G. Hill- 

, Beaver Crossing, George Nicholi, Curtis C. E. Latshaw 

G. L. Carter, George Rogers, Ray Welch, H. H. Harley and 
F. Moore, Lincoln; S. L. Cable and John Shaw, Murray; J. W. 
Den and Fred Beohner, Arapahoe, Neb.; W. T. Den, the oldest 
trap-shooter in the State, Brownville; J. Teryeury, Louisville; 
Gus Siever, Grand Island; F. Miller, Berwyn; M. T. Miller, York; 
Fred htenkamp and D. C. Weber, Arlington; G. A. Schroeder 
and G. B. Spiece, Columbus; Ted Ackerman, Stanton; W, §. 
Duer, Hastings; C. D. Hagerman, Wymore; C. D, Linderman, 
A s; O. F. Harlan, Cook; Dr. J. B. Hungate, Weeping Water; 
J. F. Beard, Herman; all of Nebraska. C. R. Andrews, Hillsdale, 
ia.; G. E. Hughes, Fonda, Ia.; G. M. Higgins, Kingsley, Ia.; 
Geo. Peterson, Coon Rapids, Ia.; Tom Graham, Roseda e, Mich.; 
ohn Ruble, Chicago; . D. Rike, Daztoe, O.; Richard Merrill, 
ilwaukee; C. Powers, Decatur, Ill.; L. Harrison, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Emil Werk, Cincinnati. 
trade was represented by J. J. Hallowell, Bridgeport, Conn., 

U. M. C. Co.; C. W. Budd, Des Moines, Ia., Parker Bros. and 
Hazard Powder; C. M. Grimm, Clear Lake, and_ Fred. Gilbert, 
Spirit Lake, Ia., both shooting Du Pont powder; E. D. Fulford, 

tica, N. ¥.; Col. A. G. Courtney, Syracuse, N. Y.; and B- 
Lero Woodward, Campello, Mass., representing Reming- 
ton s Co.; Sim Glover, Rochester, N. Y., shooting Schultze 

wder; . Heikes, Dayton, O., and J. A. R. Elliott, pagese 
Eity, Mo., Winchester Arms Co. and Hazard Powder; # S. Fan- 
ning, Batavia, N. Y., Gold Dust Powder Co.; O. Dickey 


Boston, Mass., Parker Bros. and E. C. Powder, also Fred Quimby, 
New York city, general agent of the Schultze and E. C. Powder 


GENERAL AVERAGES 
In this respect Heikes is again in the van, closely followed 
by Powers, Gilbert, Grimm and Parmelee in the er named. 
These are the ones who won the high gun money, $50 being set 
aside for this purpose, divided equally, so it netted each $10. 
Then there was the fund created by that 50 cents additional 
tax, to be divided among the amateurs Who shot through. There 
were thirteen of this number, but one—Powers—got a part of 
the high gun money and was thereby debarred from sharing i 
this division, The total sum thus accumulated amounted to 
which, divided among twelve, netted each $25. 
tidy sum to be paid for one’s staying qualities. 


.30, quite a neat, 


Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at Broke. Av. 
Matiees isssscned 760 86733 -964 Glover ......... 60 685 -900 
POWETS .0dccciee 760 06=— 7B 957 Ruble eebecsevek 760 4 8=©682 -896 
Gilbert ......:.. 760 89727 956 ughes .......:760 679  .894 
GEM oo vescens 760 8 8= 718 044 Hallowell ...... 760 676 -890 
Parmelee ....... 760 = 717 943 Loomis ........ 760 3= 673 885 
UNE. 0 cseveecese 7 716 ek, EOE sc vevescseet 760 86672 884 
ERGOT “scccvecbes 760 48=— 718 Graham .......: 760 672 .884 
Oe ae 760 = 709 -932 Linderman 760 = 657 i 
Merrill, ...3...5+ 760 «©= 699 919 Miller .....0000 654 3 
Fulford ......... 760 699 .919 Moore .....:... 760 633 = 832 
Fanning ....... 760 = 695 -914 Hagerman ..... 760 ©6627 -822 
Seer 60 687 -9038 Plumber .:..... 760 614 807 
MON» scck cious 60 86685 900 


In consequence of Monday of this week being a holiday, the 
remainder of the foregoing vapest was rectived too late for pub- 
lication in this issue, and will be given next week. 





New York’s State Shoot. , 


New York, May 28.—Editor Forest and Stream: With the New 
York State shoot only a little more than three weeks hence, I, 
like probably many others who are interested in trap-shooting 
in the State of New York, began to look around your columns 
to find out what the Rochester boys were doing in regard to mak- 
ing ready for the annual mosting of the State Association in their 
city on June 20-24 next. Not that I was in the least afraid that 
they had been idle in the matter, for everybody in the State who 
shoots at the traps knows just what hustlers they are. I refer 
perticuleriy to my old friend W. C. Hadley, President E. 
Meyers, Secretary Griffiths, John Borst, etc, 

It was therefore with great pleasure that I noted in your last 
issue that Mr. Hadley had come to the front and told us what 
we might expect; and had also called attention to the proposed 
amended constitution and by-laws, which were given in your issue 
of May 21, and which are to be acted upon at the annual meeting 
on the evening of June 20. Having looked over the constitu- 
tion carefully, with a view to passing upon it as intelligently as 
possible at the above meeting, I find only one or two points 
minor ones perhaps, on which I scarcely feel like voting ‘aye,” 
unless they are altered somewhat from their present form. 


THE NAME INAPPROPRIATE. 


First—I should like a name more in accordance with the real, 
not ideal, objects of the Association. | fully understand that 
many, who have been members of the Association years before 
I ever broke a target at the traps, prefer to keep the old name 
intact on sentimental grounds, but it seems to me that we shall 
be in danger of making ourselves a laughing stock if we take the 
old troublesome-to-write name, and never do anything more than 
hold an annual trap-shooting tournament every year. And as a 
matter of fact, that’s all we will do, and it’s more than some 
States can do anyway! 

Second—I don’t like Section 3 of Article IV., which says that 
“Each club shall be entitled to representation by five delegates.” 
Then Section 4 of the same article says: “No delegate shall re- 
present more than one club,” Take these two sections together 
and look what a cinch on the convention they give to the near- 
by clubs! I belong to a club that will probably be represented 
at the shoot by two or three members at the most. ochester 
is a long way from New York, and business is too dull to admit 
of several who would otherwise attend being on hand at the 
meeting. Again, I belong to another club that will in all likeli- 
hood have no other representative on hand at the meeting save 
myself. Yet it pays its dues and should be entitled to representa- 
tion just as much as a club that is situated geographically more 
favorably for representation at the annual meeting. Suppose I 
represent this ai that leaves two representatives at the most 
to represent the other, and that gives these two clubs only three 
votes against ten for two other clubs that are within a Sabbath 
day's journey of Rochester. In my opinion, and mind it is only 
my opinion that I am quoting, for I have not spoken to anybod 
about this point, the sections should read respectively: “Eac 
club shall be entitled to five votes on each motion or resolution 
at all meetings of the Association, the votes to be cast by one 
person, who shall be a delegate from such club.” And: “Any 


club in good standing may be represented at all meetings of the 
Association by proxy.” 


PLANS FOR THE TOURNAMENT, 


The brief review of the programme for the tournament given 
by Mr. Hadley promises a good shoot, and there should be a good 
entry list, both in the open events and in those for members of 
the State Association only. As noted, there will be two magau- 
traps for op@a events, the “under 85 per cent. man” being pro- 
tected from the expert classes. 

The handicap in the State events is something that has been 
tried before, viz., known experts to get into first or second 
moneys or to be out of the division of the purse. It is a hard 
game, but it won't affect very many shooters, and may bring in 
a few more lambs for the “unknown experts” to shear. 

There is really only one thing certain in trap-shooting, and 
that is that the lamb who meniere with the wolves in any way, 
shape or form, save under a handicap allowance of extra targets 
or misses as breaks, will get shorn sooner or later. Generally 
sooner. Epwarp Banks. 


Fort Smith Gun Club, 


Fort Smita, Ark., May 24.—The regular shoot of the Fort 
Smith Gun Club took place at the Fair grounds on May 21. The 
wind blew quartering across the grounds, making some of the 
targets quite erratic. The attendance was light, several members 
being out of town. 

The shooting of Mr. Walter Boyd was one of the pleasant 
surprises of the season. He has been going along for several 
seasons at about a 50 to 70 per cent. gait, and has always been 
considered erratic in his shooting, though one of the most en- 
thusiastic of the local shooters. e has always complained that 
his gun did not suit him, and finally borrowed one from Echols, 
and then the transformation came. Out of 116 birds shot at 
with the new gun he broke 101, or an average of about 88 per cent. 
On Jast dovurtag he broke his first 25 straight, and followed it up 
with 22 out of the next 25, making 47 out of the 50, the best run 
and the best average for any member this season. It is to be 
hoped that he will continue his excellent work, and that the 
balance of the club will see to it that he has company. It is hard 
work to learn to shoot bluerocks well, and Walter deserves his 
success. 

Mr. Joe Matthews has just returned from the Kansas City 
shoot, and though he did not get there in time to participate in the 
vig $1,000 added money live-bird event, his train being laid out 
twelve hours, he took part in all the target events for two days 
and several of the smaller live-bird sweeps. In all these he ac- 

uitted himself very creditably, considering that he was at the 

isadvantage of having been up all night on the train and had 

no shells with him and had to shoot anything he could get, and 
indeed if it had not been for the kindness of Rolla Heikes, the 
blonde giant from Dayton, he would hardly have gotten any 
shells at all. Joe was wonderfully pleased with the working of 
the magautrap, and says the club here must have one right away. 

Following are the scores: 


Shot 
at. Broke. Av. 
47 





A W Boyd...... 50 .940 ‘Torr 
Echols ......... 8 3 86=6.780 CH Sa 
Baptist 38 .700 Payne ......... 





Pioneer Gun Club’s Shoot. 


Porrsvitie, Pa., May 28.—The Pioneer Gun Club, of this place, 
held a shoot at bluerocks here to-day. The scores: F. L. 
Palmer S. Hoover 17, Gus Roskop 20, F. 


6, F. G 20, Hope 
Fors, ary 18. Second erent: H. &. Hoover 16, F, L, Portz, Jr., 


i 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


TRAP AT MATAWAN. . 


Matawan, N. J., May 26.—A very enjoyable shoot was held 
at Matawan oom, Nos. 1 and 2 were at 4 birds, $3 entrance 
two high guns. os. 3 and 4 were at 6 birds, two moneys, 60 
‘and 40 per cent. The birds were good. A fair wind blew ftom 
left to right; weather unpleasant. 


No.1. No.2 No. 3. No. 4 
Stoblard, BB ..:..0:cccccveccosee 1022—$ 11214 20°220-$ 201023 
BEE, OP csicesontepstencrseseeres 22°23 9992-4 2022995 29922--5 
Biboctt, $8 ..:..:i.scccsscccccsses 0122—3 2022-3 2°2212—-5 102214 . 
Bete, OB ds kei cictssnausasieicd 0121-3 1010-2 0222226 22°12—4 - 
Pepetind, BD coksicocicoccedcesveses 21124 *1°2—2 2011014 111014 
Downing, 96 .:i...:.ccicsccoscees 2201-3 1120-3 1122118 220114 
Muirhead, 27 ..:......ccccecoseeee 1101-8 2101-3 0011114 02210—3 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 


Rutherford, N. J., May 25.—The weather was cloudy, with a 
tinge of mist in the atmosphere. There was no wind to divert 
the flights of the targets, though the shooting was extremely dif- 
ficult, owing to the flights and the variety of the angles. Neither 
Banks nor Huck were feeling well, the latter in particular com- 
plaining of an illness from which he was suffering during several 
previous days. 

The main event was the E. C. cup, which, owing to the large 
handicap allowance, was won by Waters, neither Morfey nor 
Banks shooting up to their best form, so that the win may be 
ascribed more to luck than to skill. The conditions were 15 
targets, expert rules, and 6 pairs, no contestant with a handicap 
to be allowed a greater score than 28 if the scratch man did not 
break more than that number. The scores as follows: 


Banks, 0 ...... Sovdedececscds 111111111110011 1011 O lL —18 









Morfey, 1 . -111111111111101 «11 10 11 10 11L—22—1—23 
Huck, 4 -111110011011111 00 10 10 10 11—17—4—21 
Waters, 6 -110110111101111 10 11 11 10 11—20-46—23 
Jersey, - »-010000100101001 11 11 10 11 01—13—8—21 


Morfey and Waters shoot their tie off in the following sweep: 







Morbey  ccccsccsccccccccescees 101111011011310 11 10 11 10 01—18—1—19 
Waters - »-111001100011010 10 11 10 11 10—-15—4—21 
Banks - + -001011601110011 11 11 10 10 11 —16 
Huck -+-111111001111110 11 01 01 11 01 —19 
GOTBEY coccccccccevccsvoececes 010000010100100 01 10 10 10 01 —9 


In the following sweeps Nos. 6 and 7 were under the following 
conditions: Each contestant fired the first two shots from 2lyds., 
going back lyd. after every two shots, use of both barrels. No. 

was at 5 pairs. The Sergeant system was used. 





Events: ; a) @ @ 2° 6°9 
Targets * 15 2% 10 10 2 2 
EEE J shde web btdereeantesdven'e opvesbeoese 813 20 7 4 2 2 
iM dtkicinsespaaney sadvtoestreudetets 122842 8 6 @ 9 
MD ‘vekncivhasquoshpugacheddiaieobath 9712 16 6 6 @ 2 
BEER inenivicnacsnsyensqncendnVeenseses mS 6D B26 cc 06: a8 
UNO o vccceteavGscchpdncacetecettytucad i 712 3 3 


Hell Gate Gun Ciuo, 


New Yorx, May 25.—The score of yesterday’s shoot of the 
Hell Gate Gun Club is given below. ' 

At our last meeting we decided to hold a clay-bird tournament 
connected with a clam bake at Dexter Park on July 26. The main 
event that day will be at 20 targets for merchandise prizes, Tick- 
ets will be $3, entitling holders to lunch, clam bake and free 
entry in the merchandise event. Only holders of tickets are 
allowed to enter this event. About five other cvemis are on 
the programme. Entrance from 530 cents to $1. 













Points. 
Pe EL ME esncaspus cabesuiheenesetareeese tee 0°22121211— 8 7 
SEATED 1bUS ces epcaen suns ches s¥Seoewene ols 2112012122— 9 6% 
I Ses ED cepsovecyccccccccocqssccesueonceset 002202120*— 5 5 
J Himmelsbach, 28 ........scscecseecceess 10**200022— 4 5% 
BD WE, FD ccveccccsccccvcccevees 0*111102*2— 6 7 
EEE TD novececqeassoscesessecens 2021112212— 9 7 
SD FRO ED acne bhegecvecetsaccosens 2002121202— 7 7 
H Bahn, 28 .......... 2122210200— 7 5 
Es BORER, BD kcacsices 10*1210110— 6 bly 
J C Wewber, 8 acccsccccsccces .1*21110222— 8 7 
SME ED coscensevosececeves . ..01201*1100— 5 6 
BD MeN BD asses ed vvcevceves . - -20°02*12*0— 4 - 
BE POSING, SD diccocscvciccces .- -1122°O1111— 8 7 
F Wheeler, 28 .......0.+.+: . .1020112020— 6 6 
G K Breit, 28 .. . » -02221°2221— 8 4% 
P Woelfel, 28 -2202222210— 8 7 
W_ Sands, 28 . 22222%2222— 9 7 
J Kreeb, 28... 0011000122— 6 5 
{ SID a ncenecevecdeccss covesepeseshéoecens 2100021021— 6 4 
MMA IML ncncescesonacdes tos towecneeted 2002101102 6 6% 
BROCE, BD ccccccceveccrsccnvenvocsneseoecen 1222222012— 9 7 
i MOD chcpenenos oo+ ree sooncenssesagnsseesest 0020200002— 3 4% 
| OME, TD. ccocccenvecsccccstseccpavccesavedenses 1220212000— 6 5 
EEE 55) <5 odusccnse podhonnad ue htehenses -2201010111— 7 5% 
BH Marquardt, BB ...ccccccsccscsccsecevevccscocs 102*0011*0— 4 4h 
BS PORTO, BD cccccccccccvccscecceecoeesccseess 1122012210— 8 6 
PO ee OD cn csvvcnccisscccstscosscesveces 0100112210— 6 5 
C Wigger, 28 ..ccccccesersecesceccevsecesseees 0100010212— 5 5 
Schlicht, 28 .... 6% 
DS Pe Be EB in cc vecdeccccnccsssevens bdoccceds 6 
J P Dannefelser, 28 ......... oateses odahaneocenn 6% 
C Shaefer, 28 5 
a ee 0222100101— 6 5 
DP Feasts, FD criccccccsveccsccccsccsncyseses «++ -2111121122—10 7 





Lake Superior Gun Club, 


West Superior, Wis., May 23.—The Lake Superior Gun Club, 
of Superior, Wis., was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin, March 18, 1898. The club now has some eighty-one 
members in good standing, and more names are being sub- 
mitted almost daily. We are now making preparations for a 
grand shoot on July 4, and expect to hold our first tournament 
some time during the early part of August, at which time we 
expect to have some good cash prizes hung up for competition. 
Following is the score made at the shoot held on the grounds 
vt the club during the afternoon of Saturday, May 21, over the 
magautrap: 









Events: 1234667 8 910 
-_ Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
PD “adi ck vicnccgonnsecdacestedsseece Re Bee Pee 
Fulton “" Pe Wa Re Poe 
Kennedy > de hee Eset e 
Dixie $98.773 6. $. 
Hogan . 667747946565 
Beherns . ss DER. 60 Cs BD. 
Miller .... ee Pee re ae 
Leader 6108 6676.. 6 
Yale .....4 © FF ox! onde 98 6 
Shaver ... ele Ecs Bien ce Foe § 
TrACEY ..ccsccccccpecccccscccccesccsseccs ve oe v0 O'S. G aves oe 


After the above shoot took place Mr. Beherns and Mr. Fulton 
tried conclusions for the Pattison challenge badge. This was 
a shoot for 26 targets, and resulted in a score of 22 to 21 in favor 
of Mr. Fulton, The next regular shoot of the club will be held 
Wednesday. Visiting lovers of trap-shooting are cordially in- 
vited to participate with us. . J. Pierce, Sec’y. 





Capital City Gun Club, 


Wasnincton, D. C., May 21.—The first shoot of the Capital 
City Gun Club was a most enjoyable one. There was a good 
attendance. The grounds were finely equipped for the shooting, 
and are beautifully situated. The scores were as follows: 


Events: 123 5 _ Events: 12365 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 Targets: 15 15 15 16 
Holm asnpeseees4e TD oe ab. @ PEE Secewdeccsé ese aeces) ae 
ED cera pened yap We WD OD See deb ecabicdecssss te aa 2 ke 
Cromwell ......-.0++5 2 MOE pebisaccocces ct at Oe 
Mattingly .........+ Pe Oe RTT eee ok 
AgNer .....-0es secce 06 SB 06'S BEGIOMOR occccncccss oo oe AD 
Steubner .....: enetcie oo 30 OB ct: MUD: dusosaceukcdudes o> oh skeen 


No, 4 was a team race, chosen 
and Mattingiy, each man shooting at 


w omer team. s 's team. 2° 
OP sea tte tr Ta Noains'y J Lead 
eee iden UOIADLOLII » Mason’. "* QLiAIDIROT ST 





June 4, 1868.] 


Missouri State Shoot. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 22.—The twenty-first annual tourna- 
ment of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion was even a greater success than its predecessors, which 
is saying a great deal, as within recent years this fournament 
has always been a feature in Western trap matters. This goes 
to demonstrate what united and concerted action will accomplish. 


Here in Kansas City they have what is ktiowtt as the Federation 

f Gab Clibs; tb which all the cil clulls are affiliated, so 

that .w ‘i a pe tnattieht js tundetthketi chests lets a help- 
» and t 


ing han ere tah be bit oe. testit owet ch of 
{Re success is due to the untiring efforts of Mi. E. V. al f. 
vho as chief executive of the Association worked indefatigab 

brig aho the ccess; he was ably assisted by Messrs. W. 
McCurdy. an -. §: Hallowgll. The trio composed the execu- 
tive committee, and undef théit fostering care the programme 
was carried out to the letter, while nothing w&8 left undone that 
would add to the pleasure and comfort of the participants, Fvery- 
body went away pleased, and many a deserved compliment was 
showered on the committee by the visiting shooters, all of whom 
were united in their praise of the success of the shoot. There 
is another factor that did much to contribute to the success of 
the tournament, and that is the amount of interest taken by the 
Star, one of the local daily papers. Mr. James Whitfield, the 
sporting editor of it, is thoroughly conversant with the sport 
and has done much to maintain the interest in it. His articles 

the opdiect are always ably written pnd he did much to keep 

&. toyrhatheht befbte the public, Ai these factors combined 
made the tournament a begieaat ge cess, riotwithstanding a were 
of the most adverse weather. Kansas City, has set & pacé iff 
tournament matters that it will be hard to surpass. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Association was held in the parlor 
of the Midland Hotel, Mr.,G. M. Walden presiding. At roll call 
all the clubs composing the Association were represented. The 
following clubs were admitted to membership: Veteran Gun 
Club, Kansas City; Joplin Gun Club, Joplin; Independence Gun 
Glut Independence, and the St. Louis Trap-Shooters’ League, 
st. Louis. 

St. Louis was selected for holding the next annual meeting 
and tournament. The followitig officers were then elected: Mr. 
P. M, Kling, St. Louis, President; Mr. G. M. Walden, Kansas 
City, Vice: reaident; Mr. H. B. Collins, St. Louts, Recording Sec: 
retary | Mr. W. R. Nold, St. Louis, Corresponding Secretary; 
Dr, Max C. Starkloff, St foulp, Treasurer. 3. te 

A. cotmmunication froth judge ee Christian, wherein he offered 
to donate a thedal to be given to the shooter from Jackson county 
thaking the best average in the target events, was read and the 
donation accepted. The secretaty was: ifistructed to thank the 
Judge in behalf of the Association: 


GROUNDS, 


Here itt Kathsas City there is an éstablished shootitig grounds, 
which is kiowh as Washington Park, avout seven mites from the 
ity; though quite atcessible; being rogeed by Cable arid electrid 
ipe in, about fotty minutes’ ride. Here there were two sets 
bt livé-birl traps and two magattrajis ip positioti.. These. traps 
were so atrhhgell A8 th nht interfere with ofie atiother, s6 it was 
possible to shoot live birds ahd targets at the sathe tifie. T 
magautraps are, set on a high ridge that ovetiooks the live-bird 
tounds, though off to the right. One set of live-bird traps was 
fitectly ih front, of the club house, ont they were fitted tiff with 
the undérgtound system of trapping. ere the main ¢vents wefe 
decided, while on the other set onJy sweeps were shot. These 
were located soine distance from, the club house; and one had 
to cross a little stream to reach them, These grounds were 
dubbed the Philippine Islands. Mr. W. V. Reiger as usual 
was referee in the important pigeon events, arid gave wrliversal sat- 
isfaction. The target wees were in charge of Paul North, and he 
kept them moving at a lively clip. . 

There were ample buildings for the protection of all, and the 
eemfort of the shooters was well looked after 


THE TRADE. 


The followihg ttade repfesetitatives were present during the 
shoot: Harry Marlin, Marlin Atms C6.; New Haven, Conn.; 
john J. Hallowell, U.) M. C, Co., Bridgepott; Fonn.; J. A. R 
‘Miott and R. O, Heikes, of Dayton, O., Winchester Arms Co. 
and Hazard Powder Co.; O. R. Dickey, Bose, fass., and S. A. 
Tucker, Davenport, Ia., Parker Bros.; Meriden, Conn,; W.. Fre 
Quimby, New York, E. C. & Schultze Powder Co.; Paul North, 
leveland, O., Cleveland Target Co.; A. G. Cotirttiey, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; E. D. Fulford, Utica, N. Y., and B. Leroy, Woodward, 
Campello, Mass., Remington Arms Co. and U. M. C. Co.; 
Harvey McMurchy, Syracuse, N. Y., Hunter Arms Co.; Herbert 
Taylor, St. Louis, Mo., and Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, la, Du 
Pont Powder Co.; C. W. Budd, Dés Moines, Ia., Hazard Powder 
Co.; J. §. Fanning, Batavia, N. Y., Gold Dust Powder Co.; Sim 
Glover, Rochester, N. Y., Schultze Powder. 

AMATEURS. 

W. H. Koother, Leavenworth, Kan.; C. D. Linderman, Adams, 
Neb.; Capt. J. S$. Sedam, Denver, Colo.; A.D. Mermod, Canon City, 
Colo.; C. L. Funk and J. T. West, Pueblo, Colo.; A. A. Glade, 
Grand Island, Neb.; J. W. Den and Fred Beohner, Arapahoe, 
Neb.; W. T. Den, Brownville, Neb.; T. P. Laflin and W, A. 
Porter, Rock Island, Ill.; C. E. Latshaw and F, Moore, Lincoln, 
Neb.; W. S. Allen, Raymore, Mo.; T. i Graham, Rosedale, 
Mich.; E. E. Baker, Kewanee, [Il.; f, P. Matthews, Fort Smith, 
Ark.; H. E, Bonebrake and G. W. Bellamy, El Reno, Oklahoma; 
Lou Erhardt, Dr. Jones and T. J. Lytle, Atchison, Kan.; Richard 
Merrill, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. D. Rike, Dayton, O.; A. fl. Barlow 
and G. W. Stevenson, Waterville, Kan.; F. E. Ruggles, Jewel 
City, Kan.; L. C, Tolson and C. B. Eaton, Fayette, Mo.; H. 
Herr, Concordia, Kan.; F. H. Snow, A. W. and J. C. 
Mendon, Mo.; W. A. Smith, Greenwood, Mo.; A. M, Bernhardt, 
Hastings, Neb.; Dr. C. B. Clapp, Moberly, Mo.; W. H. Allen, 
Pleasant Hill Mo.; Frank Hodges and . L. Lemon, Olathe, 
Kan.; John Ruble, Chicago, 11.; G. W. Clay, Austerlitz, Ky.; 
Hood Waters, Seattle, Wash.; F. S. Parmelee, Omaha, Neb.; F 
N. and C. B, Cockrell and Dr. Redman, Platt City, Mo.; A. P. 
Bigelow, Ogden, Utah; P. M. Kling, Dr. J, W. Smith, Dr. Max 
C. Starkloff, Ed Pendergast and H. B. Collins, St. Louis, Mo.; 
C. M. Powers, Decatur, Ill.; C. M. Grimm, Clear Lake, la.; L. 
Harrison, Minneapolis, Minn.; G, W. Sergeant, W. B. Patten and 
W. E. Morgan, Jo lin, Mo.; Taylor Cox, Carl Junction, Mo.; 
Cc, M, Sumner, Galena, Kan.; arry Davis, Richmond, Mo.; 
i R. Wilmot, Lexington, Mo.; P. Mellinger, Wichita, Kan.; C. F. 
h 


Lucas, 


eust, Frankfort, Kan.; F. M. and W. A. Johnson, Union, Okla- 


oma, : : ; i 
The following are the scores made in the live-bird sweeps during 


the week: 
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MISSOURI MENTIONS. 


During the five days of target shooting there were 187 ateaigine 
scores of 2 made, but only six of these occurred so as to enable 


the , petformer to ate first money alone. 

The Inia i », cottiposed of Fowers, Merrill, Gilbert, Grimm 
and Budd; woh a host of adftiirers by their fine ane and 
gentlemanly demeandt. Ninety;hihe ott af 100 on targets; 74 out 
of 75 and Fi straight on live birds wete theif best performances. 

Few shooters have such rapid sttifes as Fred Beohner. A 
year ago he could scarcely shoot into money; but his time he 
was very much in evidence; he made several straight, scores on 
targets, and shot well to the front on live birds. To tell his 
friends that he also ran and ran hard is but recording the facts. 

One shooter remarked after he had made a poor score that he 
shot like a Spaniard. : 

Rejuvenated Charley Budd set a hot pace on several occasions. 
He made the longest run on targets—% straight—and killed 40 

igeons straight to win the Star cup. From the scores he shot 
eee and at ‘Des Moines one is led to surmise that his second 
time on earth is to be permanent. ' 

Everybody has his hard luck story, but Roll Heikes can_ tell 
one that is no fable.’ It will be noticed that he scored 24 in 
the Star cup race, with his lost bird dead out of bounds. This 
bird was knocked down to all appearances dead, but the boy 
who went to retrieve it approached it rather carelessly, and by a 
final effort it got out of bounds. : , 

Frank J. Smith won the season baseball ticket for making the 
lowest score in the 20-bird event on Saturday, and this was not 
vety low either, as he scored 15 and was just out of money. | 

Frank Partnelee shot pigeons remarkably well all through this 
tournament, there being but two losses scored against him out 
of 140 birds shot at. Unfortunately one of these losses occurred 
in the main event, otherwise there might have been trouble, as 
Frank has always been Elliott’s Jonah. i : 

J. B. Potter won the individual State championship, and also 
the medal offered by the O. K. Gun Club to the Kansas City 
shooter making the best average in all the live-bird events. He 
lost only 7 birds out of 176, seoring straight in both the individu- 
al and interstate races, as well as in the Star cup event. — 

Chris Gottlieb’s showing was a disappointment to his numer- 
ous friends. However, he was by no means fit and well for a 
contest of this nature. He managed to run a straight in the 
Star tro ‘hy race, but was unable to stay in the shoot-o : : 

The St. Louis delegation, composed of Dr. Starkloff, P. M. 
Kling, Dr. Smith, H. B. Collins, Ed Pendergast and Herbert 
Taylor, created a most favorable impression, an made a host. of 
friends. Their great shooting in the team race won them addi- 
ional respect. . 

: Harry Marlin, of the Marlin Arms Co., was present for a day, 
showing off his new Marlin take-down repeating gun. . 

Judge Lee Chrisman donated a medal, which was to go ee 
ackson county shooter making the best average on targets. Ee 
Heer, won this handily, with a good margin to spare. This 
was rather a surprising, though popular, win. Ed has always 
been a good live-bird shot, but has only recently turned his 
attention to targets. He shot a grest clip, and for several days 
stood an excellent chance to head the general average; as it is 
he is not very far from the top. A fraction over 89 per cent. is 
good shooting on 800 targets. , ae 

All the members of the St. Louis team that ae up so capita 
a score in the team race shot Smith guns, Du Pont powder and 

J - Is. = os 
: it i anite eae in Jim Riley’s cap to shoot out F red Gilbert 
and. Charley Budd for second money in the final shoot for the 
Star cup. ut then he is no novice at the game, and is likely to 
duplicate this at any n. a was a prominent shot before 
‘| xi as on the shooting map. 

"Saturday. was a im Elliott’s day, as he scored every 

i —45 all told. 
bide iollowing ae the guns and loads used by those who shot 
off for the final possession of the Star cup:. J. A, R. ag 
Winchester gun, Hazard powder, Leader shells; Fred Gil bart 
Smith gun, Du Pont powder, Leader shells; Charley Budd, Par er 

un azard powder, Trap eet Sim Glover, Parker gun, 

she nd Trap shells. ’ 
‘Altogether there were 2,10 targets thrown during the shoot, 
g igeons trapped. > 
— or aneetiting ona asst and rarenes made Saturday, oe 
sixth day of the Kansas City, it is probable that I oyer ooke 
Leroy in placing the names in the order of merit, as I do not 
see his name in the list. His score for the eight events is as fol- 


was 161718191819 1619 160 142 —.887 
Pau R. Litzke,. 





Boston Gun Club, 


f on, Mass., May 25.—Despite a miserable day on May 
a5 the Bonen Gun Club held its fifth prize shoot at Wellington. 
A half dozen enthusiasts, upon whom the moist weather condi- 
tions had no effect, came out at the usual time and shot the 
usual events. It poured steadily, a penetrating, soaking rain ot 
knew not when to stop. The first three events were conguaes 
from one trap, one man up, allowing of a relay system for on 
shooters and trappers, but after the arrival of second oo the 
regular five trap arrangement was used, and to good a vantage, 
for the shooting was up to the average and continue 
until the 5 o’clock train. 

Results as follows: 





: : 1234567 8 910111213 14 
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e , 2, 3 and 8, unknown angles; 5, 7, 11 and WM, known; 
4 a RD 6 and 9, reverse pull; 12, unknown traps; 13, same, 


ae "autch, 30 targets, 10 known, 10 unknown, 10 reverse; 


distance handicap: 


sheffield, 16 .....++ AMINII1I— 9 0110111110-— 7 1111111101 9-25 
ieee seccecvecs 111111111110 1001110110— 6 1111111010— 8-24 
Horace, 18 ..+.++00- 1111100011— 7 1110110111— 8 1111110101 8—23 
Bacon, 16 .....0+00 1101110110— 7 1110010010—- 5 0111011111— 8-20 
Poor, 16 csccreereeeee 1111010100— 6 0010011111— 6 0001110101 5—17 
Benton, 1M oeeeeeeees 0010001011— 4 0000110010— 3 a 2 il 





Limited Gun Club, 


Inptanapouis, Ind., May 25.—We would consider it a special 
favor if you would publish the following notice of our tournament 
The eccond annual tournament of the Indiana Trap-Shocters’ 
League will take place in Indianapolis, June 7 and 8. This tour- 
nament will be onder the auspices of the Limited Gun Club. This 

will be strictly a “Hoosier” affair, as none but residents 
ores State will be to contest for prizes. However, non- 
resident shooters — a ar emeed, and they will be 
to shoot for ice gets only. 
- Joun M. Litiy, Sec’y, 


A Western Shooting’ Association. 


Brier hint was eaiflier made in the shooting columns of Forrest 
AND STREAM and other sportsmen’s papers of a possible Western’ 
shooting organization with big headquarters at Chicago in the 
form of permanent grounds afié buildings, which should serve as 
meeting grounds and shooting grounds for local or larger events 
of the gun of whatever nature, it bein saree that Chicago 
i8 HOt at present properly equipped for ‘Hand ing any event of ex- 
freme size in trap-shooting form, A quiet ftieveniernt on the above 
lines was made and members of clubs in this af@ other cities were 
approached for their views. The project, as ufdersttod to be 
advaneed, was to secure a large tract of ground, perhaps forty 
acres or so, adjacent to Chicago, and there to erect fire buildings 
an@ install a eontplete and modern trap-shooting equipriémt: The 
buildings weré fo include gun rooms, assembly rooms, ‘eating, 
rooms, etc.; and thé whole enterprise was to assume, a largé ay 
well as elabofate seale. It was the intention to make the en(4&- 
prise a stock company, the different clubs in Chicago being 
asked to subscribe to shares of the stoek, this same proposal to 
be made to such clubs of this State and other States as would 
gare to go into. the matter, the expense presumably to be borne 
by assessments in case of deficit, bat the grounds to be made 
publie for Western shooting matters, This enterprise, naturally 
a large ofie, carried with it certain difficulties, one of which was 
the securing of proper grounds. Matters were at one time so far 
along that an agemt was commissioned to look into property out 
to the south of the city, in the neighborhood of Cheltenham 
Beach. The tract there ¢xamined was found to be too expensive 
and was abandoned. It is alleged that when Col. Du Pont was 
here last winter he expressed a willingness to go into this mat- 
ter and to furnish any funds immediately necessary. Since that 
time members of Chicago clubs have been echet for opinions 
upon fhe subject, and questioned as to their willingness to take 
stock in such afi enterprise. Of course the opinions of different 
men would be different, and it would naturally seem impossible 
to secure the individual expression of preference of every shooter 
in Chicago, Yet wider would be the range of possibilities when 
the matter comes to the choice of the clubs in the State of Illinois, 
and still broader when the limits of this State are passed and all 
the many minds of the Western shooters considered, It is there- 
fore manifestly impossible to claitn any adequate covering of the 
matter in the popular opiriior, but from a few men met this week 
the following expressions of dpinion’ were obtained for the Forest 
AND STREAM: 

Mr. G, C, Lamphere, secretiaty of spe Calumet Heights Club, 
said: “I do not think a commor sHootirig ground for all our 
clubs would be a good thing. We are all right now, and are car- 
rying about all the expense we can afford in the individual clubs. 
As it is, we can run our own little club matters privately and have: 
a pleasanter time than we could if we were a part of a larger body. 
Under such circumstances we would be under greater expense, 
or would be under temptation to undergo greater expense than’ 
we could naturally afford, and I think this would discourage the 
younger shooters or those who shoot just once in a while in an 
amateur way at the clubs. If we could not afford to have both, [ 
should say our present club arrangements would be much better. 
As it is, we go out each week, many with ladies, and spend a 
pleasant-time at the club, having many sorts of sport beside shoot- 
ing at the wae. It would cost us more to depart from this form 
“ pee. do not think it would be a good thing for our 
clu 


Mr. John T. Glover, ex-president of Eureka Club, said: “TF 
should consider such a movement a detriment to the smaller 
clubs. It would possibly tend to throw the managentent into 
the hands of a few, and it would necessarily hurt ovr club 
system, under which the small individual clubs manage their 
own affairs to suit themselves and have things about the way 
og personally prefer,” 

r. Abe Klineman, of Garden City Club, said: “This same 
sort of thing was tried here a number of years ago, and it felf 
through. I don’t think it can succeed. A majority of the clubs 
would sooner or later prefer to manage their own concerns on 
their own priv grounds.” 

Mr, A. P. Harper, of Calumet Heights Club, said: “I should 
be disposed to think this a very poor time to undertake any suclr 
enterprise here in Chicago. Our shooting is falling off now be- 
cause times are uncertain and hard. I think it would be best to 
shoot as we do now, on our own grounds and in our own way,” 
_Mr. W. P. Mussey, of Audubon Club, said: “I can see no pos- 
sible advantage in any such proposition as this.” 

Mr. W. L, Shepard, of Andehin Club, thinks that many clubs 
outside of Chicago would take stock in this enterprise, and that 
it would be a good thing for shooting interests. He would like 
to_see the Chicago clubs join such a movement. 

Mr, E. S. Rice, general agent of the Du Pont Powder, says 
that his company stands ready to take a large block of stock in 
such a company should it be formed. He thinks it would give 
the shooters of the West a great meeting place and afford Chicago 
a fine shooting park, with ample accommodations for any sort of 
event, big or little. 

Mr. F. H. Lord, president of Eureka Club, said: “T have 
heard that there was talk of such a proposition among the mem- 
bership of the Chicago Athletic Association, I understood there 
would be a sort of athletic track also, so that all sorts of sports 
could be given a chance, hesides merely trap-shooting—track 
athletics and the like. I should think the proposed grounds would 
be a good thing, especially in case of a very large trap event. I 
did not hear much of this matter and am disposed to think that 
nothing is apt to come of it for a while at least.” 

John Watson declined to be quoted upon the subject, 

E. Hovan. 





Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawruxert, R. 1, May 21.—One of the most successful features 
of the Pawtuxet Gun Club’s shoot last season was the two series 
of shoots called the fishermen’s and hunters’ handicaps. A con- 
tinuation of that success greeted the commencement of a series 
to-day, in which, from the nature of the prizes, the name fisher- 
men’s handicap was given. The day was a good one, and the 
attendance at the club grounds, off Fair street, Pawtuxet, was 
of great size. This shoot was the first of this series of eight. The 
handicap is given in extra birds, running in order from 2 to 8 
the scratch men shooting at 26 birds. 

William Mooney was the successful contestant, breaking 25 
out of a total of 29. When 25 birds each had been dispose of, 
Mooney and Robert Root were tied for first place, each with a 
score of 22. As Root was a scratch man, his opponent was al- 
lowed 4 birds, 3 of which he broke, thus winning the first shoot 
of the series, 


* 





The score: 
i OOM: ndicysah cde das ehevaeneneddaken taeal 565 F —27 
We TO en pcnnax chberexdbattionadcas seen: 26 3 { 3 a 
Cranston 45435 —21 
Bain, 2 $36 4 3 2-18-22 
Sheldon 4435 5 —21 
Greene 64244 —19 
Arnold, 2 356 4 4 5—21—2—23 
MOUROT AG che cevessshssttacsbeavedauesesiaams 455 4 4-22-3-23 
PENNE: D. diintsnpcedudciscovdanarausecsmtaae as $3 2 3—12—5—17 
PONE Rs 90454 irer dthnne codeecdevaiinnudte $22 4 3+14-2—-16 


For the first time the State championship pennant floated from the 
club house flagstaff. It was won from the Providence Gun Club 
May 12, the Pawtuxet and Centredale clubs challenging for it. 
The Providence Club, the former holders, have challenged for the 
trophy, and the challenge will be accepted. It is hoped that the 
Centredale Club will also challenge, that the contest may be the 
more interesting. Besides the handicap, several sweepstakes were 
shot off, some interesting scores being made. Almost 1,500 targets 
were thrown from the new magautrap during the afternoon. [ 
was glad to see that N. T. Reiner, of the Centredales, won the 
Gold Dust cup. SHELDON. 





Dansville Gun Club. 


Dansvitte, N. Y., May 20.--The Dansville Gun Club heid its 
regular practice shoot to-day. The attendance was smail, tut 
those who braved the threatening weather had a pleasant time 
and the satisfaction of raising the club’s average to .632 per 
cent., the highest yet made, as the following scores will show: 









Events: 1234656678 901 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
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OPENING OF A SPORTSMEN’S RENDEZVOUS 


Curcaco, Ill., May 28—A good many years ago, down in Santo 
Domingo, there grew a most uncommon big mahogany tree. The 
size of this tree marked it for the axe of commerce, and in time 
tt was cut down, half floated and half dragged to the landing 
where the boats lay. It was taken across the seas to London, 
and offered for sale, but no one would pay the price which was 
usked. It carne back to New York, still in the hands of the lum- 
ber merchants. Then it was offered for sale in Chicago, still un- 
cut and crude. This was after the time that Billy Mussey’s big 
billiard hall burned out, last winter. The firm 7 outfitters who 
had the contract for the refitting of this hall, with its billiard 
tables, saw in this giant log the opportunity of a lifetime, both for 
themselves and their customer. They bought the great log, 
sawed it, cut it, trimmed it, planed it, carved it, polished it, and 
out of that one log they bult forty of the most magnificent 
billiard tables the world ever saw. More than that, they framed 
a desk and counter and a lot of other things of the same piece 
of timber. Two great rooms, open as a glade in a forest, without 
& post or pillar to break the view, with a floor space of 167X43ft. 
rach, ate furnished with the product of this one vast tree, which 
has thus found its final resting place. More beautiful mahogany 
‘oye Will not find 

The opening of Billy Mussey’s place to-night may be fairl 


called the event of the week in sporting circles here. The craft 
of the gun and rod has been homeless in this city ever since the 
fire. To-night they turned out in force, sportsmen of many creeds, 
and floc ked into the old assembly place. Rather, one should say, 


the new assembly place, and fair and fine as was the old place, 
this one proves to be so much better that no comparison is left 
possible. It is no mere boast for M. Mussey to say that he has 
the largest and most elegant billiard rooms in the world, and 
the shooters of Chicago will merely add that they have the finest 
meeting place on earth. To-night some 1,500 or 2,000 in all prob 
ability passed in and through the new quarters. The tables were 


pen, but the crowd made playing well nigh impossible for most 
of the time. 


Mr. Mussey's hall is rebuilt on the old ground, at 106 Madison 
street, but im this case the building was erected with the distinct 
purpose of making it a billiard palace, the floors, walls, windows 
and all being arranged with that idea. Thus the windows are 
the largest sheets of glass ever fitted with the purpose of raising 


and lowering by sash weights, running in size up the great dis- 
play windows of the street stores. The ceiling is free of apparent 
support, being made with a series of shallow arches in the 
modern fireproof style. The floors—for the establishment has now 
three floors instead of two—are deadened by the use of twenty 
tons of mineral wool and twenty tons of cinders, so that no jar, 
noise or vibration of any kind may be transferred from one story 
to another This care was the more especiauvy necessary be- 
cause Billy has added to his floors of billiard tables the largest 
and best fitted bowling alley in Chicago or America, and the 
only bowling alley in the country which is located on the top 
floor and not in a stuffy basement. The bowling floor will have 
seven alleys in all, two being reserved for the use of ladies, cut 
off from the rest of the floor by a separate entrance and hall. 
There will be lockers for the rolling stock of the experts—for the 
bowling crank must have his own set of balls, just as the billiard 
player must) have his own cue. An amphitheater, with large 
capacity, is another feature. The bowling apartments officially 
opened with the largest bowling tournament ever held in this 
7 that of the associated bowling league, six clubs in all. 

bove the bowling floor are the quarters of the Chicago Press 
Club, also rich and nicely fitted, with ample room for the high in- 
tellectual pressure which will be continuous in that vicinity. 
This body of newspaper men is probably the most democratic 
gathering on earth, but they have brains to burn. The Press 
Club makes a very fit summit for this unique resort, of which 
we are all proud as Mr. Mussey dare be. The general public 
has given Billy friendly advice as to how he should fix up the 
place, and the result is very satisfactory to all. 

To-night the two main rooms, those of the second and third 
floors of the building, were a blaze of electric lights, and the 
plan of decoration was discovered to be a singularly happy one, 
the interior lending itself handsomely to the scheme of broad and 
striking effect. The color plot is of dark green, dark red and 
ivory, with reliefs continuing that effect. The dado is about 4ft. 
in height, and is of dark green buckram, woven purposely for the 

lace. Above this the wall is covered with dark Pompeian red 
buckram, also woven in a vast continuous roll for the interior of 
this hall. This red wall covering (there is no plaster at all left 
exposed) runs clear to the ceiling, which is finished in ivory color, 
with suitable scrolls, capitals, etc., picked out in gilt and green. 
The panels bear the initial “M.” This letter I think is put on 
by Billy as a faint assertion of his own rights in the joint. The 
view down the long and wide interior was to-night seen to be a 
striking one, free of all tawdriness and yet bold and strong. 

In the fire of last winter Mr. Mussey suffered the loss of 
many paintings and works of art, but he has pluckily begun the 
work of replacing them, and the walls show many paintings of 
great value. The Chicago angling artist, Elmer Wilkinson: has 
contributed several fine angling and shooting pieces, executed with 
the love and faithfulness of the outdoor man for outdoor themes. 
The subjects show a familiarity with the best known angling and 
shooting grounds of this vicinity, and serve very well to adorn 
a place of such associations as this revived and expanded and 
embellished place of cleanamusements, Two Rocky Mountain scenes, 
painted by the once famous Chicago artist Elkins, are also to be 
mentioned. Of course the chief interest attaching to the new 
resort from the Forest anp Stream view lies in the fact that 
it always has been and will henceforth still more be the ac- 
knowledged meeting place of Chicago and Western shooters and 
anglers. I need only add that the historic safe will be there at all 
times, ready for business. 


DECORATION DAY. 


The greater part of the trap-shooting of Chicago is done on 
Saturdays as a usual thing, the national holidays of course coming 
in for full celebration. Decoration Day, the 80th day of May, 
is a shooting holiday to great extent, but falling upon Monday 
this year as it does will hardly meet such general favor in that 
regard as it would if it came at the end instead of the beginning 
of the weck. As it is, a great many clubs all over the West 
will hold club tournaments next Monday. Calumet Heights fol- 
lows its custom and opens the season with festivities, many 
ladies in attendance. Garfield and Eureka are shooting to-day. 
In many parts of the West, as I observe in the announcements, 
there will be club shoots and tournaments of greater or less size, 
as in Detroit, Milwaukee, Louisville, and in many Illinois towns. 
The Belvidere Gun Club, of Illinois, a very strong shooting or- 
ganization, will have a big tournament and contest for their dia- 
mond badge. They expect many outside shooters. At Winona, 
Minn., the gun club will hold its annual tournament, and many 
shooters are expected from adjacent towns, such as Wabasha, 
Eau Claire, etc. These are but a few out of the many shoots which 
occur over this part of the world on Monday, and those who are 
not shooting on that day will be fishing. It is to be feared that 
the original purpose of this holiday is in danger of being for 
gotten to a certain extent, but the day in itself is always a marked 
one on the calendar of the trap-shooters. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE. 


Secretary Simmons, of the Lilinois State Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion, has been a busy man for weeks, and this is his busiest 
time. A goodly delegation is hoped from this city for Peoria, 
though everybody knows the vicissitudes of such thinge- a large 
number promise and a portion forget to perform. We ought two 
send down at least two or three dozen cracks from Chicago, re- 
membering always that loyalty is owed the Association even 
though it be more than forty miles from Chicago to Peoria. With- 
out doubt the clubs of lower Illinois will be out in record-breakin 
extent. The usual programme of good things is outlined, an 
there will be a red-hot shoot in the city which was one of the 
early homes of target shooting and has always been the abiding 
place of a great number of ‘fine shots and fine fellows. The 
board of directors has met and decided upon the schedule, prizes, 
trophies, etc., and soon all will be in readiness for the assembling 
of the clans. The open shoot will draw all the boys of the circuit 
and will be a warm occasion. 


THE OLD GUARD. 


Great interest was taken here in the big shoot at Kansas City, 
with its spectacular winning of the Star cup by Mr. Elliott. This 
week we vee the advance rumors of the engagement at. Omaha, 
and it seems that the Iowa boy, Fred Gilbert, keeps up his won- 
derful gait, smashing things with the regularity of a clock with 
shotgun attachment. Budd has come to vigorous life again, and 
Heikes is doing business at the old stand, with Jim Elliott and 
Frank Parmelee in touching distance. The Old Guard neither 
dies nor surrenders. It is a strange and eventful life which these 
men of the Old Guard have lived, in spite of its apparent monot- 
ony of target grinding. These are men of astonishing physical 


constitution, whose like is not to be found in any other line of 
sport. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. 


A two days’ tournament was planned by the club of Crawfords 
ville, Ind., last week, but bad weather cut it down to one- day. 
Following were the scores shot off: 


Birds: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 







Lockwood 13 19 12 16 14 14 
EER a sen reesavevdecco nes cssenpouvvavvese 13 15 12 16 13 14 
SEED we Lobutbeene res seek chudbsdeen¥onsune 5 15 16 14 17 13 16 
Partington 12 17 12 17 12 12 
TEED coves ccvcgevecccccens 1415 9171519 
EE nuSebsGbeeakiestsduocsobween shen kus 1419 9151219 
Dietrich 19 14 11 17 13 16 
Dae <0; CAMiRbC ca rnc cect oie 15 17 12 17 14 17 
es eee 9 18 12 14 13 16 
Bindley 13 12 12 14 13 15 
Chamness llig 9 eal oe 

ED, “thst vonbncebineskiawecap saeiindnkehs 13 16 13 16 14 19 
SED: 552 dovodenepapenysdewes seGusterbases + PSB 
Stilwell s oe OB wc oe SLD 
SE as sntasvetthesdidbiesdesseenenrars 7 11 15 13 15 12 15 
iD im ens abies citicdsGdsbevnceudlsossiouee 1 8 13 13 14 14 12 18 
Re  cbaiied Kad waielsbey coes eect 15 19 12 14 12 17 12 16 13 17 
EMOCY occcees igbtikedetheevhcebven'sinenes -ae iD .:0 Gd bh oe-he: oo me 
Hildback eo EO ee oer be > 


EAU CLAIRE TEAMS. 
A little team race was shot last week on Eau Claire grounds, be 


tween Messrs. R. E. Rust and C. W. Churchill on one side and 
J. M. Charles and D. R. Scammon on the other, at 15 birds per 
man. The first mentioned team won, the scores being: Rust 
12, Churchill 13, against Charles 14, Scammon 10. 


MINNEAPOLIS CLUB SHOOT, 


At last week’s meet of the Minneapolis Gun Club, of Minne 
sota, the following scores were made: _ a 

Club badge, 10 singles and 5 pairs: Thompson 12, French 13, 
Eastman 8, Warren 11, Baker 7, Biffton 16, Neely 16, Nelson 8, 
Shattuck 13, Stone 11, Ensign 12, Johnston 13, Me@Queen M4, Paegel 
7, Mrs. Shattuck 18, Parker 12, Prescott 7, Remington 15, Mrs. 
sohnenen 9, Andy 9, Van 2, Harrison 8, Novotney 10, Holt 14, 

amaley 10, O’Brien 8, Hoffman 14, Mead 12, Smith 6, Holton 17. 

Mrs. Shattuck won the senior badge, Neely won the junior 
badge and Mrs. Johnston won the amateur badge. : 

Schlitz diamond badge, 25 singles, unknown angles: Thompson 
21, French 23, Eastman 15, Parker 18, Ensign 18, Holt 15, Ramalay 
22, Mrs. Johnston 10, Johnston 12, Baker 8, Biffton 8, Shattuck 14, 
Andy 14, Warren 16, Remington 20, Neely 19, Paegel 11, Stone 17, 
Mrs.’ Shattuck 17, Harrison 9, woQecen 20, Nelson 15, Novotny 
15, O’Brien 15, Hoy 9, Hoffman 16, Mead 17. 

French won the badge. * 

Val Blatz diamond badge, 15 singles, known angles: Thompson 
10, Eastman 9, Parker 12, Ensign 11, Holt 13, malay 13, Mrs. 
Johnston 9, Johnston 9, Biffton 11, Shattuck 10, Remin ton 5, 
Neely 13, Paegel 5, Stone 13, Mrs. Shattuck 11, McQueen Il, Nel- 
son 8, O’Brien 11, Hoffman 11, Smith 4, Vanness 2, Wild Rice 6, 
Mead 14, Frank 6, Patten 10, Hoff 10, Bryan 9, Stone 8, Parker 7. 

Stone won the badge. 


MILWAUKEE. 


At the club meet of the Milwaukee Gun Club this week the 
following scores were made emong others: Okershauser 13, J. 
Wulf 15, E. Fricker 18, J. Haertle 18, J. Farber 14, S. M. Duval 
13, A. Klapinski 15. 

The following scores at. 30 targets were made: O. Okershauser 
20, E. Fricker 23, J. E. wacbes , J. Haertle 24, S. M. Duval 14, 
A. Klapinsky 18, W. Abels 22. 

At their caaulag weekly shoot the members of the Jolly Gun 
Club, of Milwaukee, last Monday made the following records: 

At 380 targets, known angles: John Gerber 28, John Meunier 
26, W. Deckert 26, J. Haertle 24, Albert Fiebrantz 24 John Fie- 
brantz 22, F. Fox 9, J. Martin b5, J. Ellis 19, P, Weber 22, S. 
Meunier $3, C. Fiebrantz 25, R. Reifenstuh! 21, J. Sauberlich 19. 

At 25 targets, unknown angles: Himmelstein 20, Oechsle 15, 
Ruggaber 16, Horlick 15, Casper 10, Jones 7, Harlem 1, Jackson 11. 


MONTANA FIFTH ANNUAL. 


The fifth annual tournament of the Montana State Sportsmen’s 
Association, May 21-28, was not very large, but the shooting was 
spirited and was well sustained by those in attendance, who were 
of the staying sort. The .wo cities of Butte and Anaconda con 
tributed most of the entries. Messrs. J. F. Cowan, F. Nichols, 
F. A. Anderson, Thos. Knight, C. H. Smith, Dan Jaeger, W. M. 
Schultz, V. A. Walker, A. D. Christianson, P. E. McGowan, J. 
M. Spargo, P. jones and C. E. Ruger turned out for Butte, and 
Anaconda, which lies adjacent to the city of Butte, sent over the 
following good talent: osera, C. A. Tuttle, H. H. Nell, M. B. 
Brownlee, 5 D. Twohy, L. C. Dennison, Geo. S. Bartlett. Messrs. 
P. J. Holahan and C. W. Whitlaw came over from Wallace, 
Idaho, and Mr. J. M. Alderson came from Salt Lake City. 

The chief interest in the State events centered around the indi- 
vidual championship cup, at 50 targets, known traps and angles, 
which was won last year by C. H. Smith, of Butte. This was 
won by Dan Jaeger, also of Butte, with a score of 43. The team 
shoots also were well contested and iprrosting. i 

At the convention on the evening of May 21, the city of Butte 
was chosen for the next meeting place. The following officers 
were elected: President, J. M. Steward, Butte; Vice-President, E. 
. Fiske, Helena; Secretary and Treasurer, C, H. Smith, Butte; 
hienets John F. Cowan, Butte; Sam T. Kennett, Helena; C. 

. Tuttle, Anaconda. i 
~, committee composed of C. H. Smith and W. M. Schultz, of 
Butte, and M. B. Brownlee, of Anaconda, were appoin ted to draft 
a new set of by-laws and shooting rules for the Association and 
report at the next annual meeting. M. B. Brownlee presented the 
Association with a handsome gold medal, to be known as the 
bluerock challenge medal, to be subject to challenge by any mem- 
ber of the Association under rules to be formulated by a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the president. C. H. Smith, A. D. 
Christenson and an Jaeger were appointed as the committee. 

Following are the scores of the first day: 





Targets: 15 20 20 25 20 Targets: 15 20 20 25 20 
Schultz pecsesswess 12 18 14 22 18 Jones ............. 12 15 16 17 18 
McGowan ....++++. 15 138 16 2115 Twohy ............ 12 16 13 17 16 
Smith ...ccrscccece 14 16 17 24... 12 16 12 22 15 
Anderson .-» 14 15 18 22 15 ‘ . ll 14 16 22 16 
Cowan . 13 14 18 20 19 Nicholls ........... 11 16 1419 14 
| eee . 18 12 18 18 11 Christianson 9 14 10 20 15 
Brownlee 12 12 1215 13 Knight ....... : 8 14 17 18 14 
Whitelaw 12 14 18 2012 Tuttle ...... -»» 8141619 18 
Walker ......+.-++ 12 15 12 2017 Dennison ......... 712 12.. 18 
Jaeger j...-.eeeee 12 15 16 24 16 


Fourth event, three-man championship cup shoot, at 25 single 
bluerocks per man, known rage and angles: Butte team No. 1l— 
Cowan 21, Schultz 22, Smith 24; total 67. Anaconda team No. 1— 
Tuttle 20, Twohy 21, Bartlett 21; total 62. Butte team No, 2— 
Nichols 18, McGowan 20, Knight 16; total 54. Anaconda team No. 
2—Brownlee 18, Nell 16, ‘Dennison 20; total 54. Butte team No. 3- 
Jaeger 14, F. A. Anderson 18, C. E. Rueger 18; total 50. Butte 
team No, 4—Christianson 12, Waiker 20, Jones 18; total 50. 

Cowan, Schultz and Smith won, 67 out of 75. 

Sixth event, two-man team shoot, at 20 single bluerocks per man: 
Smith 18, Schultz 18; total 36. Molohan 17, Whitelaw 17; total 34. 
Cowan 16, Jaeger 16; total 32. Rockefeller 14, Bartlett 17; total 
Si. Tones 14, McGowan 16; total 30. Knight 14, Nichols 13; total 
27. P A. Anderson 18, J. M. Anderson 14; total 27. Tuttle 14, 
Twohy 13; total 27, Nell 15, Brownlee 11; total 26. Christianson 
14, Walker 11; total 25. 

Smith and Schultz won, 36 out of 40. E f 

Seventh event, individual bluerock championship cup shoot, at 
50 single bluerocks, known traps and angles: Jacger 43, Knight 42, 
Christianson 42, Nichols 41, Smith 40, Schultz 39, Rockefeller 39, 
Walker 89, Twohy 38, Bartlett 37, Tuttle 33, Nell 38, Spargo 26, 
Jaeger won the cup, and 60 per cent. of the entrafice money 
went to C. H. Smith, who ‘won the cup last year. Jaeger won 
championship. . 

Schultz won high average for the day, Cowan and Jaeger sec- 
ond. 

Following outsiders did not compete in State events: M. B. 
Brownlee, *D: . Twohy, G. S. Bartlett, L. C. Dennison, C. A. 
Tuttle and Hy H. Nell, of Anaconda; P. J. Holohan and Charles 
Whitelaw, of Wallace, Idaho, and J. M. Anderson, of Salt Lake. 


SECOND DAY. 
Following are the scores in the open sweeps, second day: 





Targets: 20 20 20 25 2020 = Targets: 20 20 20 25 20 20 
Schultz ......... Open ‘30 i OT Seidis ais cpa 15 13 142017 .. 
Christianson ... 18 18 18 22 18 .. em aii 14 17 18 14 17 17 
Knight ......... 1815171817... Tuttle ......... 15 13 .. 14 20 16 
Walker” .se» 1717 17 22.16 12 Anderson ...... 14 18 .. 14 18 17 
Nell . 17 16 16 .. 1218 Holohan 12 4 17 17 11:19 
Cowan .— 16 14 17 22 1819 Brownlee -1118..14 912 
Nicholl . 16... 18211613 Ballinger . o> WE ae ate 

mith ...scccees 16 14 19 2 16 16 Spargo acess sb 66 ae ee we 








Whitelaw 16 16 18 20 1617 Coningham .... .. .. 18...... 
Bartlett --» 16 15 15 2012 15 Trudgeon ...... .. .. in atine 6s 
Jones ..... - 16 18 11 141411 Steward ............ TELE Ge oe 
Twohy ys S'S GS ee eR eae 





Event No. 11, two-men team shoot, entrance $5 per team, $20 
added money, partners to be drawn by lot from among the 
shooters: jacger 16, Bartlett 16—32. Anderson 19, Holohan 
12-31. Nichols 16, Jones 14—30. Nell 16, Smith 13-29. Schultz 
12, Cowan 16-28. McGowan 14, Christianson 14—28. Knight 14, 
Tuttle 13—27. Ballinger 9, Brownlee 11—20. 

Event No. 11%, for gold challenge medal, presented by W. H. 
Brownlee, of Anaconda, at .25 birds. The medal was won by 
Nichols, of Butte, with a score of 23, Tuttle 22, Twohy 22, Bartlett 
21, Jaeger 20, Smith 20, Christenson 19, Knight 19, Cowan 18, Nell 
18, Trudgeon 18, Walker 17, Schultz 17, Spargo 13, Jones 12, 
Brownlee 10. 

Event No. 14, Butte Rod and Gun Club medal: shoot, at 40 
birds, four different styles, entrance $6. al won by J. F 
Cowan, of Butte, with a score of 33, Tuttle 31, McGowan 31 
Christianson 30, ane 30, Schultz 30, Brownlee 24, Nichols 24, 
Twohy 28, Smith 27, Knight 27, Walker 25, Bartlett 24, Spargo 24. 

_ Total of birds broken: First, J. F. Cowan, 192; second, C. H. 
Smith, 187; third, A. D. Christianson, 185; fourth, Dan Jaeger, 
184; fifth, W. M. Schultz, 182; sixth, C. A. Tuttle, 181; seventh, 
Thomas Knight and P. E. McGowan, 180; eighth, C. Whitelaw 
and J. M. Anderson, 179; ninth, A. Walker, 175; tenth, G. S 
Bartlett, 174. 

Live-bird events occupied the third and concluding day. 


E. Hovaeu. 


1206 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago. 


Audubon Gun Club, 


Burrao, N. Y., May 21.—The scores of the Audubon Gun Club, 
made to-day, are subjoined, . D.*Kirkover won the Class A 
pedge: 7 i: O’Brien the badge for Class B; J. J. Reid the badge 
or ass : 


Events: 123 465 6 Events: 123466 
Targets: 10 15 25 Sp 2015 Targets: 10 15 26 5p 20 16 
E Burkhardt.... 61319 412... EW Smith.... 6.. .. .. .. « 
Swiveller ....... 10 12 22 816 F Wheeler..... .. 122.. 919.. 
G MeArthur.... 810...... CONSE. s2svcee8 ee Do. «ae e 
C Burkhardt... 9 12 22 6 16 15 4 TS. sonese.uns 1318 517 9 
G  Zoeller...... 81418 716.. Kirkover .... .. .. 22 619 11 
B Talsma ...... 9 OR Bene 6x 00 AR | MERE. evsceiee 919 416 8 
Stewart ........ 6 5%...... P Stover ...... .» 11 9..16.. 
A C Heinold... 8 1418 6 1712 pres abcacspchnion 6s ee 
Warren ....... 81216 518.. 5 SPUR 0000 0+ sei Mee a0 0n 
NET: yoy BBE. Ae os po we, TOR MMOD ivecel ee ce tn we 18 


New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J., May 26.—As there seems to be considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the advisability or otherwise of carry- 
ing on the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association as at pres- 
ent constituted, it has been deemed wise to postpone the meeting 
called for Thursday next, June 2, until Friday, Fune 17, in order 
that each club may instruct its delegates upon that point. 

You will note that the object before this meeting is of the great- 
est importance to the future of trap-shooting in the State of New 
Jersey; it is hoped therefore that you will do all in your power to 
make that meeting a representative one. 

The meeting is called for Friday, June 17, at 2 P. M., in the 
rooms of the Sportsmen’s Association, 377 Broadway, which have 
been courteously loaned for that purpose. 

T. H. Kevrer, Sec’y. 








clnswers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonymous communications. 





C, D,, Prince Edward Island.—A friend showed me a very pe- 
culiar brant, which he shot here. Size and shape the same as 
our common brant. The color on the head, neck and breast, which 
is black on our brant, is a light bronze or cream color, as is also 
the topsides of the wings. All the rest of the body, including tail, 
is a brilliant white. The bill and feet are brown, or very much 
the color of those of the black duck. This brant came alone to 
the rig of live decoys, and gave the usual brant call several times 
before coming in. We would like to know if there is a species 
of brant answering the above description, or is it a freak? Ans. 
If the bill and feet were pink we should say that you had secured 
a specimen of the lesser snow goose, which sometimes has head, 
neck and upper breast rusty or gold color. We presume this is 
what it was. Of course it may have been an albino brant, but 
this is not likely. The range of the snow goose is western. It 
is not common on the North Atlantic coast. 


W. C. H., Saginaw, Mich.—I killed a bird this spring which 
belongs to the plover family, and cannot identify it, and would be 
pleased to have you give me its name. I saw quite a number of 
them sitting on logs fear the river bank. Description as follows: 
About size of killdeer; bill blacy; feet dark orange; breast white; 
throat black; tail feathers dark brown tipped with white; patch 
of white on back between wings; top of head speckled; wings 
mottled with brown and black. Ans. Perhaps a golden plover; 
the feet would have told if you had described them. Did it have 
a hind toe? the golden plover has none. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Advertising and Fishing. 
From“ Profitable Advertising.” 


THERE are certain natural and necessary limitations in adver- 
tising which must not be overlooked by. any one who expects to 
achieve success. The Dead Sea would be a profitless fishin 
ground despite the attractiveness of its waters. And there's 
many a pond and pool which one would think should teem with 
fish, but which would never reward the most patient fisherman 
with more than a nibble from a minnow or shy bite from a bull- 
head. The man who would catch fish must go where the fish 
are. He must know the haunts and habits of the fish he seeks, 
and he must bait his hook to suit the taste of his game. The 
advertiser who is a fisher of men must be just as intelligent and 
practical a fisherman. 

“Keepin aw at it brings success” only when these 
natural and necessary limitations are observed. Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it would bring utter failure to the fisherman in a fishless 
yond. A man might mine the granite hills of Massachusetts a 
lifetime, and all he'd have to show for his labor would be a hole 
in the ground and a corresponding hole in his pocket. Keeping 
everlastingly at it in mining demands a gold-producing country 
in which to mine, if success is attained. 





A Valuable Publication. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1898 SUMMER EXCURSIQN ROUTE BOOK. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will issue the 1898 edition of its Summer Excursion 
Route Book. This work is designed to provide the public with 
short descriptive notes of the principal summer resorts of East- | 
ern America, with the routes for reaching them, and the rates of 
fare. There are over four hundred resorts in the book to which 
rates are quoted, and over fifteen hundred routes or combi 
of routes. It is compiled with the utmost care, and altogether is 
the most complete and comprehensive handbook of summer travel 
ever offered to the public. ’ 

It is bound in a handsome and striking cover, in colors, and 
contains several maps, presenting the exact routes over which 
tickets are sold. It is also profusely illustrated with fine half- 
tone cuts of scenery at the various resorts and along the lines 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. : 

On and after June 1 it may be procured at any Pennsylvania 
Railroad ticket office at the nominal price of 10 cents, or upon 
application to the general office, Broad Street Station, by mait 
for 20 cents.—Adv. 





Tus Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Akron, O., report. that they are 
once more running their factories on full time. since they shut 
down to repair fire damages caused by lightning.—Adv, 


